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Job Charnock drained his glass of punch and stared gloomily 
at the distorted reflection of his face on the curved surface 
of the empty glass. He was lonesome. A farcry it was from 
London to here at Cassumbazar, remote from his kith and kin, 
friends and sweethearts; in this strange land across the seven 
seas. There was no one here whom he could call his own. 

He suddenly felt a hearty smack on his shoulders and, look- 
ed up. It was John Elliott; ruddy and cherub-faced, his flabby 
body flashily attired, Elliott, one of the local ‘factors’, was in 
high spirits. ‘“You’re homesick, TIl be bound, Mr Charnock, 
and I can’t say as I blame you ’cause you’ve only just come out. 
Cheer yourself up with another glass of punch. Chase your 
cares away With arrack, that’s what I recommend.” 

“No thanks, I’ve had enough”. 

“What nonsense,” said Elliott and called out, “Mary Anne! 
Bring us some more punch. This is about the best we can do 
out here just now, Mr Charnock. Good liquor is hard to come 
by. But I’ve hopes of obtaining some decent stuff from home 
by the next mail boat.” 

This particular punch house in Cassumbazar was called “Ye 
Old Englande” and John Elliott owned it under, for obvious 
reasons, a fictitious name. Servants of the Hon’ble East India 
Company were not above doing a bit of trading on their own. 
Sometimes they did it openly and sometimes surreptiously, 
depending on the nature of business. The punch house was 


- 
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frequented mainly by foreigners. The French, the Dutch and 
the English, though rivals in trade on a national level, indivi- 
dually carried on a lot of ‘under-the-counter’ trading as colle- 
agues. Useful tips on traffic in many commodities passed from 
lip to lip in this tavern which stood conveniently close to a river 
ferry on the bank of the river Ganges. 

The place was but a straw thatched affair with walls built 
of stacked earth, but was neatly kept. There was a strip of 4 
garden in front of it where various tropical seasonal flowers like 
bel, juin and dopati were grown. This garden was flanked on 
one side by a large peepul tree under which were placed a 
number of rickety old tables and benches. When the tavern 
would begin to overflow, customers would spill out and congre- 
gate here, 

Mary Anne brought them punch in a large jar. Hardly ten, 
she looked much older than her age. Tantalising glimpses of 
impending adolescence were in the tiny breasts under the frock 
she wore; with her brown hair done up in pigtails, a sallow com- 
plexion but blue eyes with grey pupils, she was a comely maid; 
mixed blood flowing in her veins. She threw a bright smile at 
Charnock as she filled his glass. 

Elliott asked: “Mr Charnock, how do you find my new 
slave girl?’ 

Mary Anne was all agog to hear his verdict. 


Charnock evinced surprise: “Slave girl! Why, she’s only 
a child.” 


Elliott gave a resounding wallop on Mary’s buttocks and 


chuckled: “Just you wait for a couple of years more, this child 
of today will grow into a ravishing beauty. You wouldn’t 
believe it, Mr Charnock, but these native girls mature very 
rapidly.” 


Ten year old Mary Anne burst into indigant protests. 


“Again Mr Elliott, again you’re calling me a native girl? I am 
English. My Mummie was a blackie, but my Papa is an English- 
man. I am English, English!” 


“Brayo,” exclaimed Elliott, highly elated, “the wench has 
spirit. Very well, then, you’re an East Indian.” 

“No, no... I am English!” Mary Anne put the jar of 
punch firmly down with a thud on the table and stood with her 
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arms akimb: “Say that I am English or I’m going to cry.” 

Charnock felt intrigued and also developed a little sympathy 
for the child. “By Jove, you’re English,” he assured her. “Yes, 
you’re English all right.” 

Mary Anne was starry-eyed with gratitude. She gave him 
a quick hug and a kiss. ‘You're very sweet,” she said. “Elliott 
is naughty.” 

Charnock felt alittle embarrassed at this sudden demon- 
stration of affection, but said nothing. 

«Charming, most charming!” exclaimed Elliott. “Mr Char- 
nock, you're gotten yourself a damned fine little friend. Now 
let her get a little older, that’s all.” 

“I love you,” said Mary Anne as she picked up the jar of 
punch and ran into the room, throwing back over her shoulder, 
“I love you, Mr Charnock!” 

Charnock’s face reddened visibly at such a declaration 
coming from this precocious child. 

Elliott guffawed: “Quite a bargain, that Mary Anne, what 
d’you say, Mr Charnock? She’ll be a big draw for me over here 
after a couple of years. And then you'll find the place chock-a- 
block, full of customers drawn like flies by her charm.” 

«But where did you pick up this girl?” 

“Bought her for only ten rupees at Hooghly. You heard 
her say that her mother’s a native and father an Englishman. 
She’s probably the offspring of one of our own sailors. Being 
brought up by the Papist priests at Hooghly, she’s learnt to pray 
twice a day at this age. Tell you what, if you like you can 
have Mary Anne. For your sake I'll let her go for a small pro- 
fit and you'll be making a good investment. It won’t be long 
before she’s all filled up and good value for cost plus interest.” 

“My thanks, Mr Elliott,” said Job Charnock, “but I have 
no intention of owning a slave girl, least of all a mere child. 
You don’t think I’ve gone off my head, do you?” 

«You surprise me, Mr Charnock,” Elliott spoke in the voice 
of atime hardened businessman. ‘‘Today you’re the Fourth 
Officer at Cassumbazar and at such a tender age. In course of 
time, if all goes well between you and the Company, you'd 
become the Chief here. You will be expected to own slaves. 
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Pardon my asking Mr Charnock, but have you no native con- 
cubines?” 

Job Charnock did not approve of the trend their conversa- 
tion was taking. Though he was very much younger than 
Elliott, he held a senior post and so was irritated at such an 
attempt at familiarity on the part of a man much lower in rank. 

He replied in a curt voice: “No, I haven't. Nor do I have 
any intention of having one. I have come out to Hindustan on 
an engagement for five years and I intend returning home the 
day my term has expired. I have no intention of becoming 1n- 
volved with these local witches.” 

“Witches!” Elliott appeared to be shocked. “What a green- 
horn you are, Mr Charnock! You seem to have no age 
at all about these native women. Why, they have skins as soft 
as petals of roses, as smooth as silk muslin! And when they 
make love... but that’s something you'll only understand 
from your own experience, for no third person can ever des- 
cribe that to you. Phaw! You call yourself a man... !”’ 

A few Moorish women were passing along the bridle path 
from across where they sat. Their bodies were covered from 
head to heel with burkhas which had only two laced peep holes 
for them to see through. 

Charnock pointed at them and said excitedly: “There go 
some of your native women, Mr Elliott, look! Walking cloth 
bundles, like so many goblins. They’re enough to give any one 
the shivers in the dark.” 

“You are such a simpleton, Mr Charnock,” said Elliott. 
“Those burkhas are not meant to be worn in the dark at all. 
Why, when it comes on to be dark, the burkhas come down; 
and then...and then.... 

Suddenly the ladies in burkhas broke into peals of laughter. 
The walking cloth bundles began to sway to and fro and fall 
over one another. It seemed to Job Charnock that several 
curious eyes were gazing at him with amusement through those 
little laced windows. Amidst their laughter he could hear words 
spoken in a tongue which he could not understand. 

Charnock was yet to become adepi at any of the languages 
spoken in this country. What were those cloth bundles talking 
about? Surely they were discussing none other than him. Soon 
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the women walked away after having livened up the dull village 
atmosphere with their mirth and gaiety. 

“What were they talking about?” asked Charnock in a 
baffled voice. 

Elliott had a good laugh first and then replied to his query 
with a great deal of relish: “Do you know what those native 
wenches were saying, Charnock? One of them asked another, 
‘Sister do look at the young ‘un there and tell me if he’s a male 
or a female? Look at the golden locks of hair falling on his 
shoulders, sister, like a white woman’s, and isn’t his face also 
womanish? And such a gorgeous and colourful jacket, too, with 
silvery laces and all! Oh-sister, she must be a girl, do tell me 
is she a girl?” 

While Elliott was laughing his head off Charnock quietly 
caressed the golden locks of hair which lay in curls on his 
shoulders and cast a furtive glance at the silvery lacework on 
his gaudy jacket. Somehow, he felt no annoyance at these rustic 
‘women poking fun at him. He gulped down his glass of arrack 
and broke slowly into a grin. Then suddenly he joined Elliott 
in bellows of loud laughter. 


Cassumbazar in those days was no better than a minor 
hamlet on the outskirts of Muxoodavad, on the bank of the 
river Bhagirathi. Rustic homesteads built of packed earth, straw 
and bamboo lay strewn about amidst wild shrubberies, bushes, 
marshes and wasteland, resembling many another insignificant 
little village around the countryside. Its roads were narrow. 
There was a market place of sorts, but the approaches to it 
Were so narrow that a single small palenquin could just about 
Squeeze through. An unhygienic village, in which stomach 
ailments and fevers, due to one cause or the other, were acommon 
lot for the inhabitants. With all that, however, the silk business 
‘Was flourishing here when we open our narative. Mulberry 
Plants were grown over quite large areas and the tender shoots 
Of its leaves were what the silkworms fed and thrived on. The 
‘silk extracted had a yellowish tinge about it and the local far- 
™Mers knew how to cleanse it with banana resin. 

It was this silk trade which attracted foreign traders to Cas- 
sumbazar, who in time, turned the place into a lively little 
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centre of trade. The French and the Dutch had established 
their factories and the English, represented by the Hon’ble East 
India Company, had established a Kuthi complete with a factory, 
godowns, quarters for its employees, a pier for river craft and 
a garden. Brick and mortar edifices were rare and thatched 
huts provided all the venue they needed for conducting their 
business. Traders, of diverse races and faiths and from all cor- 
ners of the country, foregathered here to trade in silk. Large 
country boats and Budgerows were a familiar sight at the pier,. 
loading and unloading merchandise. Crowds of native banyans, 
mutstuddis, tagadagirs and podars flocked to the river bank an 
the Badshah’s Revenue Minister sent officers frequently to check. 
up on due collection of taxes. . 
È With all that Cassumbazar was only a petty trade centre FA 
vast Hindustan and young Job Charnock, at twenty pounds- 
sterling a year, was but the Fourth Officer at the Factory 
established by the English. Yet the appointment was important 
enough for a youngster of his age and he had been able to 
secure it through a few useful connections he had back at home 
with the Directors of the Company. There were a whole lot of 
cadres below him, apprentices, writers, factors, merchants, and. 
the like, who drew even less wages than he did. A 
These were a greedy lot, however. Job Charnock had 
become friendly with a writer called Richard Pittman. It was: 
said of him that he had established an ‘understanding’ with a. 


few local banyans and was doing fairly well for himself. An: 


unusual problem cropped up once. It so happened one day that 
the Third Officer, Mr Priddy, who was in charge of the silk 
godown, was unable to attend to his duties and young Pittman,. 
along with a few banyans, was sent out to supervise the stowage” 
of some newly arrived silk bales. 

Checking up on the stock later it was discovered that the’ 
lot tallied one bale short while two others contained silk of an- 
inferior quality. Mr Ian Cane, the Chief, flew into a teriffic 
rage and at once suspected Pittman of having a hand in this, in: 
collaboration with the banyans. In fact at the community dining 


table he said as much openly. Pittman swore in the name of 


the Lord that he had nothing to do in the matter. 
It did not go unnoticed, however, that of late Pittman had: 


rr 
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been dressing himself up in rather a flamboyant fashion. “How 
can you afford such expensive clothes?” Charnock had asked him. 

“Oh, they’re presents,” Pittman had answered him airily. 

“Who’s the benevolent uncle?” 

Pittman dropped his pretences. “The Company pays me 
ten rupees a year. Who does it take me for, a Jesus Christ or a 
Saint John? Have I come out to this God forsaken, slimy hole 
of a place to make nothing out of it for myself? Lay your hands 
on whatever you can, my friend, and retire at the end of it all 
to an estate back home as a Peer of the Realm. Spend the 
rest of your life enjoying yourself at your castle.” 

Charnock had not liked that attitude. “But Dick, weve 
taken our employers’ salt, as the saying goes over here. We 
cannot betray them.” 

“To hell with you and your salt,” Pittman had said in 
disgust, ‘““You’re a babe in arms yet. Make your hay while the 
sun shines. You’re young yet and this is the time of life to 
start lining your pocket. If you don’t, you're destined to spend 
the rest of your life pushing a pen.” 

Job Charnock, sipping a glass of Shirazii one evenning, 
drew the conclusion that it was rather a dull, monotonous sort 
of a life, everything said and done. No prospects loomed before 
him other than that of keeping accounts, filling up and main- 
taining piles upon piles of files. His life’s work seemed to con- 
sist of counting the number of silk bales received and despat- 
ched, the number of boat loads of saltpetre sent down river, 
maunds of opium exported and the like. Keeping track of 
these was all that life seemed to offer by way of a vocation; the 
slightest discrepancy in accounts, and there would be the devil 
to pay. Adverse reports would go up to the Court, and if 
enough of these accumulated, .one said ‘good-bye’ to one’s 
appointment. The regulations observed at the factory were 
stringent enough to do justice to any army barracks. None was. 
allowed to live outside the factory premises. The working 
hours were from nine in the morning until noon, and should 
there be any pressure of work, would be extended upto four in 


the afternoon. It was not that the work itself w 
except when full 


there would hard 


as strenuous, 
y laden boats came in for unloading; then 


ly be any time left for relaxation. Lunch would 
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be taken at the community table, where seats were allotted to 
each according to his rank and seniority. The Chief would 
adorn the chair at the head of the table and men would take 
their seats down the line in accordance with their state in life. 
Where the quality of cuisine was concerned, however, there was 
nothing to complain of. The courses ranged from Indian to 
French preparations, with choice English and Portuguese dishes 
of meat and fish thrown in. On holidays they were treated to 
game, and toasts were drunk to the King and then right down = 
line to the dignitaries of the Hon’ble Company, reaching final- 
ly the humble clerk. The Factory always closed its portals by 
nine p.m. and all had to be indoors by then. 

Life followed a cut and dry routine here. Every move tea 
read? The time to eat, to sleep and to work... were all cid 
down by regulations. The only moments of relaxation they ha 
were their outings in the evening when they could visit a tavern 
and drink a few glasses of arrack punch and Shirazii and while 
away the time gossiping with others. 

At most one went to a party thrown by the Dutch who were 
their nearest neighbours; or one could go hunting. There were 
deer to be bagged in the nearby forests, and teal and partridge; 
on such occasions the neighbourhood would become alive with 
excitement. But even on such ventures, and in fact whenever 
one left the settlement, one had to be accompanied by a retenue 
of orderlies. For otherwise the Officers of the Hon’ble Company, 


and thereby the Company itself, would lose face before the 
Natives. 


However, there were i 
Tule, the easier it was to find a loo 


id of losing your employment?” Charnock 
had asked him one day. 


“Afraid of losin 
Tejoinder of Pittman, 
something in it for us. 


man like me with open arms.” 
Interlopers! These were Englishmen, but enemies of the East 


| 


co 
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price than 


ght to book soon 
the Company would find itself in shallow waters. 


Charnock had warned Pittman, 
those people. They are our enemie: 
>” Pittman had said to that, 


“Don’t go 
s.” 


thing cannot possibly be true,” Char- 
nock had protested vehemently, 


“Our seniors would no 
tolerate the presence of these Int 


t even 
erlopers leaye alone trad 
them.” 


e With 


then, if 
the tr: 


sounded like a wise old counseller. 
“Ts of no use tempting me, Dick,” Charnock had retorted, 
“No use at all.” 


he Shirazit was now slo 
Moor} 


wly going to his head, Those 
sh 


> he was a Bibi! 


also teased him...““Call yourself a man!” 
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challenging him, “If you're wise enough you'll find a footing for 
yourself in the trade...” Job Charnock decided that these men 
were agents of the devil, sent to tempt him into evil ways. 
Women and money were their weapons. “No, I, Job Charnock, 
shall never succumb to their evil designs. I can never be untrue 
to my employers. I mustn’t be misled by these unscrupulous men 
and Iwill not be enticed by women and money. I am Job 
Charnock, I shall never become an associate of these men. I 
have my ambitions. I must please my superiors. I shall earn 
money by honest means. And after my contract with the 
Company expires at the end of five years, I shall return home. 
And there I shall duly wed a Ruth or a Jenny and spend the 
rest of my life in London as a pillar of society. I shall never 
be tempted to fall into evil Ways, no, never.” 


The Worshipful Mr Chamberlain’s houseboat drifted 
majestically down the Ganges. It was a medium sized Budgerow, 
sturdily built and gorgeously painted. A coloured sail, well 
filled by the biting cold February wind, adorned its lofty main- 
mast. Oarsmen were pulling at their oars, 

Mr Chamberlain, Chief of the Pattana Factory, 


had become 
Quite fond of Job Cha: 


tock. The poor fellow was looking a bit 
off-colour these days, he had thought, and so was taking him 
down to Pattana with him. For Charnock it was quite a relief 
to get away from the stifling atmosphere of the Cassumbazar 
Kuthi. He would be able to see something of the country now 


He was still young and wanted 
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them off as quickly as possible. Fresh, dry and powerful powder 
was needed to enhance the land and sea-power of England. 
Saltpetre from Pattana was of a superior quality to the type 
available at Surat. Charnock wanted to learn at first hand all 
that there was to know about saltpetre. 

Orders were being received from Fort St. George at Madras 
also. Charnock was getting transferred to Pattana with instruc- 
tions to acquire specialised knowledge on saltpetre. He was 
told to apply himself diligently to learn all about its grading 
and other important aspects. 

Charnock was seated on the sundeck of the Budgerow. 
The boat was moving slowly towards Rajmahal; from there 
they would proceed to Monghyr, and after that to Pattana. 

He was enjoying the trip. February was a cold month and 
it was very pleasant on the river. Golden rays of the sun 
bathed a halcyon blue sky; so brilliant a hue and such lucid blue 
were unknown to the heavens above London. 

A flock of teal were streaking across the sky, their flight 
formation a constantly changing pattern, from half a necklace 
to a straight arrow. No one knew from which far off land they 
had commenced their journey nor the strange destination they 
were migrating to. Their flight formations, against the deep 
blue sky, were pleasing to the eye. 

Charnock was startled by the sudden bark of a gun next 
to his ears. The air became full of smoke and smell of gun- 
powder. Henry Aldworth had taken a shot at the ducks. But 
they were flying far beyond gun range and not a single bird 
fell. In flowery language, Henry expressed his opinion about 
the forebears of the ducks. 

Henry Aldworth was a ‘Factor’. He wąs taking his passage 
upto Rajmahal. Gold and silver were imported into the country 
by the English and the Moghul mint at Rajmahal turned out the 
coins. Henry was deputed there to look after accounts. 

“Look, Charnock, just have a look over there!” Henry 
shouted in his ears. 

“What is it?” 

“A bevy of black mermaids. Beautiful! Superb!” 

They were approaching a village bathing ghat. Women 
from an adjoining village were bathing in the river. Some were 


12 


swimming, Some stood on the Steps of the ghat and dipped 
their heads in the water and some floated about hugging invert- 


among them. 

As the Budgerow drew near they could see their faces, The 
muddy flow of the Ganges Provided a fitting background to their 
dark beauty. They stared With Curiosity at the Strange and 


: “Angrez, Angrez!” 
his announcement 
talk among them- 
w Was “Farangi”. 
nd offered them 


Tesses, he thought, were ideal for 
the climate here, 


Aldworth’s gun had 
voice was heard from th 
“Charnock! Job!” 

“Yes sir,” responded Charnock 
sundeck and entered the bedchambe. 


awakened Mr Chamberlain. His 
e€ bedchamber of the Budgerow. 


and descended from the 
T. It was a fairly large 
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chamber and quite well appointed. There were four windows, 
with wooden shutters at gunwale level so that one could touch 
water if one put out a hand. Ripples caressed one’s fingers and 
made them numb with cold. 

“Job, who fired that gun?” 

“Henry. He was trying his aim on teals but couldn’t bag 
any.” 

“Thank God he wasn’t testing his aim on a native. Henry 
must realise that we’ve only just begun business operations in 
Bengal and have to behave very carefully. The slightest misde- 
meanour on our part and the natives will see to it that we 
pack up and leave.” 

“TIl speak to Henry about it.” 

“I know you're a cautious boy,” Mr Chamberlain said, 
“Job, I regard you just as I would my son. I have every confi- 
dence in your future.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Charnock, “I consider myself fortu- 
nate for the privilege of Working under you.” 

“Well, Pd like you to. You start working at Pattana. We 
have our factory on the bank of the Gandak river at Singee. 
We have our godowns there for strong saltpetre. You'll rise 
in life. We need loyal officers like you out here. TII soon be 
writing to Madras but I’ve sent in a General Report already to 
the Directors in London in which I have mentioned you.” 

“Tam very grateful to you, sir,” said Charnock, “but I 
should like to return home after my contract expires at the end 
of five years.” 

“Feeling homesick, eh?” Chamberlain patted him on the 
back, “You'll get over it in time. Try and take an interest in 
the country, you’ll soon find yourself becoming rather fond of 
it. It’s a vast country, and is inhabited by a variety of races. 
T have a feeling, Job, that the destinies of our two countries are 
linked. We need faithful young workers like you.” 

Henry had also come down and had now entered the chamber. 
“I feel all parched and dry, sir, has your supply run out?” 

“Rather not. Let’s have a bowl each, Henry.” 

“T shan’t have any now, thanks,” said Charnock. 

Henry observed, pulling his leg: “Charnock’s turning into a 
devout Moor, sir. He won't touch wine.” 
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“You must excuse me,” said Charnock and left the 
chamber. 

Henry’s frivolity jarred on his refined senses. And the slowly 
moving boat seemed to have imparted some of its lethargy to 
his mood as well. The Sarcastic remarks passed by the Moor 
women still rang in his ears, but at the same time, before his 
eyes, floated the vision of the tender look in the eyes of the 
bathing Gentoo girl. Charnock felt along his golden locks, 
cast a downward glance at the silver lacing on his jacket. 


Rajmahal turned out to be a 


pleasant place, situated between 
a range of bluish hills on one si 


» cranes and teals clustered up 
s along the river and the river itself was 4 


panorama of busy activities With constant traffic up and down 
of dinghys and Budgerows, 


As soon as the En 
ounded by a gang o 
Allah will make you 

So many beggars 
Men, women and chi 
Hunger stared thro 
made pathetic pleas. 


SO many attractive wares, were r 
ashes. It seemed that a fire had 
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every effort made to contain it, it had spread down the many 
lanes of the bazar, destroying every shop on its path. Thatched 
roofing made of straw must have burnt fiercely and the food 
stocks in the marketplace were a total loss. So many people 
had been rendered destitute that the Moghul Government found 
itself in a quandary. How could it possibly rehabilitate so many 
displaced families? 

The man in charge at Rajmahal brought them up to date 
with the latest news about the country. Emperor Shahjahan 
was unwell. Interneciene warfare had broken out among his sons 
for possession of the throne, wars that were to end in murders 
of brothers. No one could predict how future events might shape 
the destiny of the Empire. Shahjahan’s second son, Sultan 
Shuja, proclaimed himself Emperor and marched his army 
towards Agra. Crown Prince Dara’s son Suleman Suko and 
Raja Jaisingh intercepted him at Benaras and looted everything 
that the army carried. Shuja himself managed to escape with his 
life, came down to Pattana in a country boat and went to stay 
at Monghyr. After checking Shuja’s advent, Suleman set forth 
for the Punjab. This gave a new lease of life to Shuja who 
gathered together another army and led it now to Delhi. Just as 
he had crossed Allahabad, he found the mighty battalions of 
Aurangzeb confronting him. This led to the battle of Khajwa, 
which he lost, and sought refuge in Bengal. By then Aurangzeb 
had occupied the throne at Delhi, and imprisoned his aged father 
in the Agra Fort. Shuja’s position became precarious indeed. 

This was a great pity, for Shuja was a man amongst men 
and very considerate of the British. And why should he not be? 
After all there was such a thing as gratitude! Once the garments 
worn by his beloved sister Jahanara had caught fire. Tongues 
of flame leaped high and when the fire was finally put out, the 
Princess was in a state of complete collapse. There was hardly 
any hope left for her life. When the news reached Surat, Gabriel 
Boughton, the English surgeon aboard the ship ‘Hopewell’ was 
summoned. From Surat he travelled all the way to Agra and 
the Princess recovered under his treatment. 

Sultan Shuja was so pleased with Boughton that he brought 
him down to Rajmahal with him and said he wanted to reward 
him. England’s worthy son asked nothing for himself; instead, he 
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asked, on behalf of the business community of his nation, for a 
Customs Permit on the strength of which, against a down pay- 
ment of three thousand Tupees ayear to the Treasury, the 
English acquired unfettered trading rights throughout Bengal 


TS Were over? The very 
existence of the Moghul Empire seemed to be at stake. 


Aldworth made a Proposal: “Let's go and listen to some 
music. We'll feel better.” 


“But where?” 
“At a nautch girl’s Place, of course.” 


“Very well. I suppose there’s no harm in listening to a little 
of their music,” 


Apparently, Aldworth had 
enquiries about the Prostitutes’ distri 


Ws were pencilled and 
ack; her cheeks were liberally 
Touged and the tiny feet and dainty fingers painted red with 
mehndi. In all, she was quite an eyeful. 
A sarangi began to play a mournful air to the accompani- 
ment of tablas. The girl had a sweet voice, though Charnock 
What she sang. But he liked the 
im and trembling half notes. There 
onotony about the melody which 


Soon the girl began to dance. Little brass bells tied round 
her ankles made tinkling noises in time to the music. She lifted 
one corner of her skirt and began to whirl. She wore tight 
fitting silk ankle length underwear which revealed a pair of 
shapely legs. She seemed to be making symbolic gestures of 
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offering herself and her youthful breasts heaved with every step 
she danced. The nautch girl danced and so did the blood in 
Job Charnock’s veins. Primordial desire began to burn in him. 
He longed to hold this native girl in his arms, to crush her 
against his body. 

Aldworth, with a grinon his face, was watching her in 
frank admiration. Suddenly the girl, in the middle of a turn, 
bent down and put an arm round Aldworth’s neck. The bells 
stopped tinkling as Aldworth held her tightly in his arms and 
covered her face with kisses. But the girl soon struggled free of 
his embrace and resumed her dancing, with mischievous eyes 
full of allure. 

Charnock waited eagerly for he thought it would be his 
turn next. The nautch girl would now embrace him. His heart 
began to beat fast. 

But the dancing soon stopped and Charnock had to swallow 
his disappointment. He felt his manhood slighted and was filled 
with jealousy. What did Henry Aldworth have that he did 
not? Why should the nautch girl ignore him and prefer Aldworth 
in showing her favours? A full length mirror hung from one wall 
of the luxuriously furnished room reflected the image of a man 
with golden curly locks of hair reaching down to his shoulders, 
bright silver laces hanging from a gaudy velvet jacket. The 
figure did look womanish, after all. He snapped out of his 
reverie. 

As soon as he returned to the Kuthi that day he sent for a 
barber. He had no qualms in getting shorn of his golden locks 
any longer. 

The ruthless scissors went on snipping off his hair as the 
barber commenced to give him a ‘Moghul’ crop. The golden 
locks lay about on the floor, remnants of his effiminacy. 

After lunch Aldworth came up to him and showed him a 
letter which he had written. Charnock read: “Mr Thom Davies, 
esteemed friend; yesterday arrived this place where found the 
bazar almost burnt and many of the people starved for want of 
Jood which caused much sadness in Mr Charnock and my selfe 
but not so much as the absence of your company, which wee have 
often remembered in a bowl of clearest punch, having noe better 
liquor. Mr Chamberlayene and Mr Charnock are going tomorrow 
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© into the Moores 
u one of his lockes, to keep, 
ath promised to doe it... .” 


the mirror. 


ter the crop he took a stroll r 


Afi ound the tailoring shops in 
the bazar. He bought Moorish 


style clothing at one of the 
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would carry saltpetre to Hooghly where it would be transhipped 
to ocean going ships for onward carriage to London. The salt- 
petre from Behar was in great demand at home. Directors of 
the Hon’ble Company frequently wrote stressing the urgency of 
more frequent shipments. The staff at the Pattana establish- 
ment were kept fully occupied in trying to procure supplies. 

Charnock had completed loading fifteen large pattelas with 
choice saltpetre of fine quality and had sent the boats down 
river to Hooghly. News now came through that officers of the 
Nabob had seized the boats at a check point near Pattana. The 
reason was very clear; they wanted tax as well as Nazarana. 

Two thousand silver coins were demanded for the release of 
the boats. It was quite outrageous, considering that the boats 
had sailed under a Custom Clearance granted by no less a person 
than Sultan Shuja himself. It had been a regular practice for the 
Singee establishment to operate under this Clearance Order and 
despatch saltpetre regularly to Hooghly. But to hell with that 
Clearance Order, the officers had said in effect, and who was 
Sultan Shuja, anyway? Wasn’t he busy now trying to save his 
own skin and hiding in Jehangir Nagar? His Seal was not 
acceptable at Pattana. Yes, the boats will certainly be released 
if a Phirmaund could be shown which bore the signature and Seal 
of Abul Muzaffar Mohiuddin Mohammad Aurangzeb Bahadur 
Alamgir-i-Gazi. 

Job Charnock went to release the saltpetre boats taking an 
interpreter along with him and this was exactly what he was 
told. He became terribly annoyed but felt himself powerless to 
do anything. He could hardly throw his weight against the 
might of the Moghul Empire. Nazarana would have to be paid. 
Bakshi and daroga downto the mutsuddi, the khasnavis and 
the mir bahar, every minor official had to be appeased. And 
there was payment to be made in kind also; these gifts consisted 
of many varieties of silk, coloured fabrics, sword sheaths, 
blunderbusses, pistols and mirrors. 

At last the boats were released, but Charnock knew that 
there was no call for complacency on that account. Their fate 
was still uncertain for no one could tell which minor chieftain 
or zamindar might take it in his head to seize them on the way 
down river or whether they might not be captured by a gang of 
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armed dacoits. Anarchy stalked the land and business had to 
be conducted amidst chaotic conditions. 


Seth Shewchurn was 
Was the owner of acl 


business dealings with the English establishment. 
“Charnock Saheb,’ 


Wind up my business at this rat 
and become a Sanyasi.”’ 


“Why, what’s the matter Sethji?” 


temple to Shivji at Bhagalpur. 
e Government officials told me? They told 
h because the Emperor 
ples are to be built in the 


“And so you stopped erecting the temple?” 
“Oh Bhagawan! That would have been a terrible sin.” 
“Then what did you do?” 


as finished in no time. 


“That’s just what is Worrying me. Shivji alone knows 
what will become of us. It’s all fate.” 


much in fate, Sethji.” 
? Everything is fate. In business, 
profits and losses are matters entj 


e a loan for me, will you?” 
a loan for you?” 
- If you ask him it can be done. I'll 
ed. There'll be a nice commission.” 
ng to do with that Sort of thing.” 


= iar 
eee 
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“What do you mean? You’re only being childish. Is there 
any in the world who doesn’t need money? Except sanyasis and 
Sakirs that is, and you are neither. Why should you scorn 
money?” 

“I would not like the Hon’ble Company to incur any loss 
through me.” 

“Now listen to that! Who on earth is asking you to put 
your Company to a loss? The Company lends money, advances 
money, takes interest and collects the goods from us. All you 
have to do is to see thatI get some loan instead of another 
party. I would supply cloth to the Company and also pay 
interest on the loan. How does the Company stand to lose on 
a deal like that? You'll get your commission in the middle for 
taking the trouble on my account. Now, will you do it?” 

“PII have to think it over.” 

“But make up your mind soon. I have borrowed from 
Muslim shroffs at heavy rates of interest and they’re pressing for 
repayment of capital without rhyme or reason. I filed a Petition 
with the Codjee but he has been bribed by these bankers. I will 
have to repay the loans, and soon. You get me a loan and I'll 
see that you are nicely covered.” 

Charnock kept Seth Shewchurn’s request. That was only 
to be expected, because twenty pounds a year, after all, did not 
Stretch very far. Board and lodging were provided by the 
Company, true enough, but there were other things such as 
amusements and entertainments. Not that wines of a superior 
quality were not available at Pattana, but they cost money. The 
Corish outfitters in the city displayed several types of garments 
Which, Charnock was sure, he would look pretty smart. But 
the prices of these were quite beyond his reach. And then, only 
the other day when he was strolling through the bazar, singing, 
accompanied by tabla and sarangi, had floated down to his 
ats. Well could he imagine the kind of dancing that must have 
een going on at some nautch girl’s place. He had to suppress 
the longing in his heart to follow the direction of the music and 
80 in because he had no money in his pocket. All he could do 
Was to stand there and listen to the beat of the tabla, imagine 
ankle bells tinkling in time with the sarangi’s music and visualise 

e lace of some youthful damsel dancing a poussette. 
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Tightfully belong to the latt 
a pinprick to his conscience, over 
Finally he walked up to Mr Chamberlain and handed 


a 3 ‘ ia. at- 
the coins to him. Mr Chamberlain looked astonished: “Wh 
€ver’s the matter, Job?” 


“Yow ll have 
folly, T’ve accept 


; 5 n 
= Fil Introduce you to a few native businessmen 2 
Provide you With the 


salt ; the 
capital if you like. You may return 
money Whenever you can, 


; , b 
With a letter of introduction from Mr Chamberlain, Jo 


a 
D 
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Charnock started his business in 


attar and tobacco, with one 
Janab Mohiuddin. Very soon he be: 


gan to make profits. 


The new ruler Alamgir turned out to be more than a devout 
Muslim...a fanatic, Every 


beverages, he proclaimed. 


Pattana city was thorough! 
dealers in liquor. In this there was n 


an equal number 
with selling wine. 
to the charge but 
went in vain; there 


Every one of the victims 


pleaded ‘not guilty’ 
all their vehement protest 


ations of innocence 


the prescribed 
any hues, some had 
sO Many years... but 
s actually stated Officially that 


rect pronunciation of the name of 


FAIR 
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faces draped in Veils in the fashion of married Gentoo women. 
land was this Hindustan! So many races 
ifferent religious communities, different 
different rituals followed by each. Chris- 
her of these religions in this land. The 
nfer any special status on Christianity. 
y hated the Christians. Take that ie 
led so freely with Charnock for the sake z 
ould he condescend to accept even a bow 
ow Shewchurn was a banyan. So many 
ave, brahmins, Rajputs.. well pagans, 


e Moors would not touch pork. Gentoos 
religious festivals and the Moors fasted 
Ramazan. One day Charnock was turn- 
Religio-Medicii. There was ® 
had almost come to know by heart. S 
: ivide myself from any man upon t 
difference of an opinion, or be angry with his judgement fot 
Not agreeing with me in that from which perhaps within a feW 
days I should disse; no genius to dispute i 


ent with them, or į 


ut he made it a habit to write these tales oe 
on paper and mail them Occasionally to the Directors of th 


Company back home. 


Charnock liked it here at Pattana and Singee. Rules and 
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regulations were not so rigid here as they were at Cassumbazar. 
It was easier to mix freely with people. He regarded himself as 
an experienced old hand by now. He had developed self con- 
fidence, acquired a working command over the local language 
and had learnt something of the Hindustani way of life. He 
preferred wearing garments worn by the gentry of this country 
for he considered them best suited for the climate out here. 
Shewchurn invited him over to his place on the occasion of 
the Holi festival. The Gentoos of Pattana become greatly exci- 
ted on that day. It was held on a full moon day in early spring. 
No one knew for how many thousand years this annual festival 
of colour was being held in this country. In Brindavan, it seems, 
Radha and Krishna had played Holi. So the Gentoos also 
played Holi. Whole day long men and women paraded the 
Streets, smeared with coloured powder and kumkum. They 
would sing, dance and enjoy themselves, the rich fraternising 


with the poor. Shewchurn dragged Charnock to his place to 
join in the festivities, 


Charnock had raise 
Christian.” 


“So what if you’rea Christian? There’s no difference bet- 
Ween Hindus and Christians when it comes to having a good 
time.” 

So Charnock got dressed up in his native clothes and joined 
the throng. 4 

Soon he too got smeared all over with abeer and Jag and 
drenched in coloured water which the natives sprayed on him, 

; i y ladies participating too. 
using brass syringes. There were many ladi 7 
so Tem that this festival brooked no difference between the 
RE A dressed in colourful festive costumes rushed up to 
Charnock and smeared his face with fag. Char moos zo cany 
es the occasion, chased the girl, caught her in his pee ns 
smeared her face and breasts with fag in return. He Ve ins 
eH of what Elliott had said: the skins of these ae cee 
Were soft as petals of roses, smooth as silk muslin. P 

o aa Po 
shiver of thrill ran sown his Spe 
~ “Motia has taken a fancy pi 
Shewchurn. “How marvellous! 


d an objection at first: “But I am a 


Charnock Saheb, exclaimed 
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The girl, so befittingly attired in a brilliant costume, retorted 


jauntily: “I am in love with every one today, including the pot- 
bellied Shewchurn.”” 


and faster with th 
line or two from a son, 


t. Again and again amid all the swaying 


and whirling those fyeswould frequently become locked with 


Charnock’s, 


orshipping in the river ghat. Enchanting 


now Was the look in the eyes of this Gentoo girl, drenched in the 


ted waters of Holi. 


“Who is this Motia?” He asked Shewchurn in an aside. 

“A daughter of Hiru Kahar. Was there ever a father vane 
could keep ona leash at home, a daughter who had a figure like 
that? Goondas Kidnapped her one night and brought her to the 
brothels at Pattana. She now charges one rupee for an hour in 
bed.” 


So she was just a common Whore. She could be had and 
enjoyed at a 


Price of just one Tupee. Yet she looked soft as a 
flower and her skin was as Smooth as silk muslin. 


Suddenly there came to their ears a crushing noise of drums 
and bugles. Dancing and si 


consisted of a number of horsemen and two elephants carrying 
armed soldiers on their backs. They 
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Motia strode out from the crowd to demand: “Has the 
Emperor himself issued a signed Phirmaund stopping the Holi 
festival?” 

“Are you trying to check on us?” 

“For thousands of years at the beginning of every spring 
we Hindus have been celebrating the festival of colours. No 
other Moghul Emperor ever dreamt of stopping us. That’s why 
we can’t believe that our now Badshah Aurangzeb will wish to 

holding this festival.” 
pac ou think to defy the orders of the Emperor, do you?” 

The people in the crowd began to whisper amongst them- 
selves. Motia yelled at the Commander in a defiant voice: “No, 
we shall not respect such an unjust order. We shall sing and we 
shall dance.” 

More whispers from the crowd. Then a drum was beaten 
for a minute or so calling for silence. When it stopped, the 
Commander of the troops announced; “If you do not stop all 
this merry-making this minute and disperse from here, 1 shall 
order an elephant charge.” 


The two elephants were at once urged by thei mahouts to 
advance upon the crowd. Pandemonium broke out. Men and 


ane was totally deserted. The eople a: 
pad ee refuge indoors and were busy locking ae aes 
S f, e Moghul troops, with a fanfare of drums and trumpets, 
eparted down the main Toad, continuing the patrol. i 
Motia was panting like a being possessed. “Mare Thakur, 
Na Mare Kukur,” she said Traspingly, repeating an old local 
Saying which meant: ‘If you hit, you area god; if you don’t 
you are a dog’. Then added scornfully: “All these men ran 


away like dogs merely to save their skins! Are we really to stop 
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our Holi owing to such an order from the Badshah?” 

That day a common city prostitute appeared in an entirely 
different light before Charnock’s eyes. 

The whole of Pattana, as it were, was on tenterhooks. 
Hindus and Muslims alike were afraid of what this fanatic of a 
Badshah would think up next, what sort of a new Phirmaund 
was even now in the offing. 

A new cadre of officers, called Muhtasils, was created. 
These were the custodians of public morality. The intelligence was 
conveyed to Charnock by his orderly, Noor Mohammed. The 
poor fellow had somehow managed to escape unscathed with his 
mehndi dyed flowing beard but was now apprehensive of having 
to forego his daily quota of bhang. Liquor, now sold only in the 
black market, was too expensive. Since Noor could no longer 
afford the price for it he had perforce taken to bhang. But the 
agents of these muhtasils, he had been informed, were out to 
stop the sale of this beverage also. They patrolled the streets 
armed with rods and whenever and wherever they saw pots which 
they suspected contained bhang, they smashed them to pieces 
with their rods. Night and day one could hear, coming from 
the streets, loud noises of sundry pots being smashed up. 

Charnock chanced to meet up with Motia one day when he 
had gone for a stroll on the riverside. She seemed fairly upset 
about something. The Emperor’s men, it seemed, were going 
round proclaiming that henceforth all dancing, singing and 
prostitution would have to cease; all women who earned a 
livelihood by these means must forthwith get married. 

Charnock felt highly amused when he heard this piece of news. 

“Tt’s all very well to say “go and get married’,”’ snorted 
Motia, “but who'll marry the like of us? Where’ll we find the 
men? But no, excuses won’t do. Go and get married, Badshah’s 
orders.” Motia wore an air of extreme disgust as she concluded. 

One of the Nabob’s men had suggested playfully: “Why, 
isn’t one manenough for you? Why don’t you marry me?” 
Motia’s scorn had turned to anger: “Be off with you lot!” 

But this was the chance of a lifetime for the officers of the 
Nabob. Pay us money, sleep with us, entertain us and we will 
let you carry on for a while. Otherwise pack up and go. 

Public women were quite adept at using a rough and ready 


— 
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tongue but those who did, came in for whip-lashing. Their tender 
skins were lacerated and bled profusely. At certain places pimps 
had tried to reason with the officials. Their hands were chopped 
off and fire was set to the houses of the prostitutes they re- 
presented. 

Motia had left her own house with nothing but the clothes 
she had on her. 

Charnock could not recognise her at first. He could hardly 
be blamed however, for Motia had no make-up on nor was she 
as gorgeously attired as at their first meeting on the occasion of 
the Holi festival. 

She was of a medium dark complexion. Every inch of her 
body shimmered with the vitality of youth. Her hair was made 
up in long pigtails, alluring fragrance wafted towards him: 
from the scent she wore; Charnock recalled with a thrill that he 
had touched that body, that the skin on it was soft to the touch 
as the petal of a rose, smooth as silk muslin. 

Motia was the first to recognise Charnock. 

“Where will you go now?” Charnock asked her. 

“Wherever the good Lord leads me.” 

“Why? Can’t you return to your father?” 

“The doors of that house are closed to me forever. We may 
belong to a scheduled caste, but my father would never allow 
a prostitute to darken his doorway. There is society to think 
of. My father would be made an outcaste.” 

“Then way don’t you ask Shewchurn for help?” 

“That pot-bellied miser already has three wives. Starves all 
of them.” Then suddenly an idea seemed to occur to her. 
“Saheb, why don’t you give me shelter? I won’t be any trouble 
at all and work for you just like a slave girl.” 

“I... I give you shelter?” stammered Charnock, thoroughly 
taken aback and shaken by the very idea. 

“If you are not prepared to give me shelter then why did 
you save my life the other day?” demanded Motia in a path- 
etic voice and her eyes began to swell with tears. “Far better to 
have been crushed under the stampeding feet of an elephant, 
my rotting flesh eaten up by carrion birds and dogs! Saheb 
please; oh please tell me you'll give me shelter.” 
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Charnock was clearly in a predicament. Here was a desti- 
tute Gentoo woman, a prostitute at that, seeking his protection. 
But sex seemed to simply ooze out of her body and she had 
courage. She seemed to be casting some sort of a spell on him. 
A pagan and a witch, that’s what she was! But he was an 
Englishman and had to havea sense of chivalry. And didn’t he 
have virility enough? Wasn’t the girl seeking refuge with him a 
Woman of immense physical charm? Youth called out to youth 
and the issue was settled, 


Taking her arm, Charnock said to Motia: “Yes Motia, I'll 
give you shelter. Come.” 


It had been easy enough to extend the invitation, but ais 
On earth was he going to take her? Very obviously, he cou 
not offer her shelter at the Official residence provided to him 
by the Company. That would be against the rules and he 
could not even do it in Secret and hide her there. Other English 
Officers would not tolerate the presence of a native woman 


at the Kuthi. And should the Directors back home come 
to learn of it, there would be 


turned a deaf ear to re 
‘women, visiting them at th 
But this would be different, th 
tige left if a native woman was actual] 
» Clearly, would not do 
and some other Way out was to be found. 


But Motia had come, all of a sudden, without a care in 


a new lease of life, she began to hum a 
happy and lively tune, never taking her eyes off Charnock’s; in 


those eyes there was complete dependence and faith in his ability 
to provide for her. 


Charnock thought of his order] 
Mohammed hailed from Pattana 
The Saheb always gave him baksheesh, afew dregs of wine from 
his own glass, gossipped with him, patted him frequently on the 
back. Elderly Noor Mohammed was a loyal servant of Charnock. 

Noor Mohammed was far from being Surprised at seeing 
Motia with him. On the contrary he seemed pleased to note 


y Noor Mohammed. Noor 
and was devoted to Charnock. 
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that at last his Saheb was showing signs of having come of 
age. - 

He stroked his flowing, hannaed beard for a while and then 
said: “Find a place for her to stay? Why, that’s simple. I'll 
search the whole of Pattana and find out a most suitable place 
of residence for the Bibi. 

“But Noor,” objected Charnock, “that’s going to take time. 
Where do I take her right now?” 

“At the inn run by Sheikh Hassan,” promptly replied Noor 
Mohammed. 

Sheikh Hassan’s inn was situated in one of the suburbs of 
Pattana. It was a dubious sort of a haunt patronised by the 
lowly; distilling liquor in secret was one of the pursuits there 
and Sheikh Hassan was said to be doing quite well for himself 
out of it. The place was alarge thatched room boasting a few 
charpoys by way of furniture. Motia was accommodated in it for 
the time being, Noor Mohammed supervising over the necessary 
arrangements. It was about nine in the morning by then and 
Charnock took their leave to return to the factory and work. 


He could not, however, apply himself dilligently to the job 
of posting accounts in the ledger that day. Four boatloads of 
saltpetre had to be despatched on the following morning and 
till now he had forgotten all about it. He could hardly bring 
himself to believe in the events of the morning. He had hardly 
known this native woman, did not even know where she used to 
stay, and all of a sudden circumstances contrived to make her 
seck shelter under him in such a way that he had to oblige. His 
conscience did not quite approve of the arrangement. Here was 
he, with his contract with the Company almost expired, about to 
return home at the end of it, and now this sudden involvement; 
‘Charnock felt annoyed with himself. He had been too hasty and 
impulsive. Then again, he argued with himself, she had been a 
woman in distress, albeit a native woman. Natives are human 
beings after all. Let her stay on, under his protection, for a few 
days. He could approach Shewchurn sometime and ask him to 
make some permanent arrangements for her. Surely some sort of 
an arrangement can be made. The Nabobs were a fickle minded 
Jot and their Phirmaunds changed as frequently as their moods. 
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Today it was decreed that nautch girls must no longer ply their 
trade; tomorrow it might be declared that the profession was 
quite in order. Charnock would provide her with a few gold 
coins and that would help her to hold out until things improved. 
She could go back to her old profession then. 

But Noor Mohammed was able to arrange for a place of resi- 
dence for Motia. It was on the outskirts of the city and on the 
bank of the Ganges. It consisted of two little huts surrounded by 
a small garden. The rent was low since the locality was one 
where mostly people belonging to one of the lower castes lived. 
Motia became enamoured of the place, 

“Saheb,” she pleaded, “now that you’ve given me shelter, 
what about my food and clothing?” 

Well, she did come away with nothing but the clothes on 
her back. Noor Mohammed gave him one long salute and 
Suggested: “Leave everything to me, Saheb, just give me some 
money.” 

Motia objected at once. “No Saheb. This old man is all 
humbug. You do the shopping for me yourself. I’d like to wear 
clothes chosen by you for me, cook and eat in utensils selected 
by you.” 

Now that was a tall order, if ever there was one! To listen 
to her talk one would imagine that there was a kind of under- 
standing between them already. And, of course, there never 
could be anything of the sort between them. 

Noor Mohammed observed: “Then that’s settled, Saheb. 
Since the Bibi wishes it, you must do all the shopping, clothes. 
and utensils and everything. The shops are not far from here 


and they won’t be able to cheat you if I am with you. But I 
must have my baksheesh!” 


on behalf of the Company, 
mulmul, all at wholesale Tates. B 


thing. Apparel for a Woman, and a native woman at that! To 
top it all, he had also to buy 


utensils. He wondered what the 
ing of it all. And this made him wonder, whether she had 
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begun to cast some sort of a magic spell on him, this enchant- 
ing sorceress. 

There were rumours about a sorceress who had once cast 
such a spell on a Portuguese youth in the Sunderbans. A party 
of Portuguese traders had been sailing up the Hooghly river. They 
found themselves short of firewood. So they tied up alongside 
the bank and a few of the men went into the forest in search of 
some firewood. Out of curiosity one young man had penetrated 
into the dense areas of the jungle. Suddenly he found himself face 
to face with a most beautiful woman. He fell in love with her at 
first sight. The woman beckoned to him and he was hypnotised 
into following her. She brought him to a hut under the spread- 
ing branches of a gigantic peepul tree. His companions, having 
searched all over the forest area and finding no trace of the 
young man, left. For years together this young man lived an 
enchanted life under the spell cast on him by this sorceress. She 
would bring all variety of fancy fare for him to eat and teach 
him strange erotic arts. After some four long years a party going 
up the river in another boat chanced to land there and to find the 
youth, who was perched high up on a top branch of the peepul 
tree. The young man, now turned savage, was brought down 
and carried to the boat. As soon as they cast off, a monstrous 
tidal wave rose in the river and followed the boat; it was the 
manifestation of the wrath of this sorceress and the boat some- 
how managed not to founder and reach Hooghly. The Portuguese 
traders got back their man but his mind now was a total blank. 
His senses had been taken away from him by the sorceress. 

Was this another such a sorceress, casting her fatal charm 
upon him? 

Motia was tremendously pleased with the many colourful 
garments and the brass utensils which Charnock brought back 
with him. She danced in elation like a child and wasted little 
time in changing into her new fineries. The new clothes enhanc- 
ed her dark beauty and Charnock was delighted to look at her. 
At the same time he warned himself not to set foot in this trap 
which was being set up by the sorceress. Not on his life. 
Making a plea that a lot of work awaited him atthe factory, he 
left her and hurried back to the Kuthi. 
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Chief Chamberlain suddenly arrived at Pattana from Singee. 
He brought bad tidings. 

Sultan Shuja had escaped from Dacca, had gone to Arrachan 
and had died there. “Do you know what this means to us, 
Job?” asked Mr Chamberlain. “It means,” he continued with- 
out waiting for his answer, “that the Clearance granted by the 
Sultan is thoroughly useless now. It’s just a scrap of paper and 
no more. The Hon’ble Company is trying to get a new Phirmaund 
issued by Emperor Aurangzeb.” 

“I doubt if even that would be honoured. The days of 
Shahjahan are gone. In his time Phirmaunds were honoured, but 
now these officials do exactly what they please. They take the 
Badshah’s name when it suits their books and when it doesn't. 
they simply ignore all Phirmaunds.” 

Chamberlain said: “We’ll have to use bribery and Nazaranas 
as our only weapons now to win over these officials.” 

“The more you bribe these fellows, Sir,” Charnock pointed 
out, “the greedier they become. You can see for yourself that 
right from the Nabobs themselves down to every little mir bahar, 
every one nowadays is out only to line his own pockets. 
There’s only one thing that they understand and that is, Mare 
Thakur, Na Mare Kukur.” 

That was quite an apt proverb that Motia had taught him 
the other day, “Mare Thakur, Na Mare Kukur.” 

“What does it mean?” asked Mr Chamberlain. 

“Tt means, ‘If you beat them up they'll worship you as gods 
but if you don’t they'll treat you as dogs’.”’ 

“That’s a clever saying,” said Mr Chamberlain. “I see 
you've learnt a good bit about the ways of the natives already. 
That’s very good. Lam sending a favourable report on you to 
the Company’s Office at London. T have been very pleased 
with your work over here so far. You are all young men, young 
blood. Our days here are coming to an end. I myself shall soon 
be leaving Pattana for good. You people take over, run the 
Company’s business. Both our King and our Company are 
looking to you now.” 

“My term of contract is nearly over, Sir,” said Charnock, 
“T shall also be soon leaving for home.” 


Mr Chamberlain, blowing out a lungful of smoke from his 
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hubble bubble, asked in a surprised tone of voice: “Whatever 
do you mean, Job, don’t you like it here in Hindustan?” 

Job Charnock did not know how to answer that question. 
He thought of the dark damsel he had recently acquired for a 
ward, the profits he was making in his own private business. 
Motia and the mohurs! How washe to reply to Mr Chamber- 
lain’s query? 

He was not doing too badly for himself in his transactions 
with Seth Shewchurn. Charnock was a prudent man. He never 
touched any business in which the Hon’ble Company had an 
interest. He was cautious in looking after the purchases made 
by the Company; was particular about the goods the banyans 
supplied and to check up on the quantities. If the coolies caused 
any damage to any of the goods he would be quite merciless 
in dealing with them. Swish, swish, would hiss his whip. 
Whiplashing was the only treatment these native coolies under- 
stood. Charnock, therefore, always carried a whip with him. 
He would even take to task his friend Shewchurn at times. 
Once the Seth had supplied a bale of inferior cloth and he came 
in for a good bit of scolding from Charnock. He had to replace 
that bale with another. 

Then there had been that two-way deal with an Armenian 
merchant for trading in precious stones and he had earned a 
very handsome profit over it. Yes, there was gold lying in the 
dust of Hindustan and one had only to learn how to pick it up. 

And then there was Motia. How that girl managed to creep 
into his life was a wonder. Her luscious body, deep and limpid 
black eyes, always rose like a vision before him. The eyes of 
that other girl in the river had been full of a soft glow. But in 
Motia’s eyes there was liveliness, and enchantment. It was quite 
purposely that Charnock had not visited her for two days now, 
hoping that her influence over him would wear off. He did not 
wish to become involved with her and had spoken to Seth Shew- 
churn about it. “Do something for her. She is a countrywomen 
of yours, you people should look after her, why burden peas 
me with the job? If you want me to, Tlltake her to her father’s 


place myself.” 
But Seth Shewchurn 
aplan. “Hiroo can hardly make two en 


dissuaded him from following up such 
ds meet as it is,” he 
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said, “and besides, he’ll never agree to provide for a daughter 
who has been in a brothel. He would never let her enter his 
house.” 

Then he had quietly spoken in his ears: “Saheb, take my 
advice and enjoy her for as long as you like; when you’ve had 
enough, sell her off to somebody.” 

“Shut up, you rascal,” Charnock had shouted at him in 
anger. “You think I am going to go in for trafficking in slavery? 
‘Get out of my sight!” 

Shewchurn had beaten a hasty retreat. 

Then it was Noor Mohammed, the orderly, who began 
pestering him: “Saheb, the Bibi doesn’t eat or sleep and keeps 
crying all day and all night.” 

Charnock asked in an irritated voice: “Why?” 

“Because Saheb has stopped visiting her ever since that day.” 

“Do you think I have nothing better to do than sit by her 
side and hold her hands all day?” 

“Still, you must go to her at least once a day, Saheb. The 
Bibi loves you.” 

“Get the hell out of here and mind your own business!” 
Charnock shouted at him. 

Noor Mohammed gave him a prolonged salam and left. 

Charnock thought of Aldwell. He Was aman experienced 
in this sort of thing and would have been able to guide Char- 
nock had he been here now. But he was still at Rajmahal and 
there was hardly any time to getin touch with him through a 
mail courier. There Was no knowing when he might get back a 
reply were he to write to him. 


When Charnock arrived at Motia’s hut, it was past sundown. 
Scarlet clouds streaked across a twilight sky, the river reflecting 
its flaming hue. Sails of Budgerows drifting down the river 
were bathed in sunset red. Motia was there, dressed in one of 
the costumes bought by him, awaiting his arrival. There was no 
sign on her face to indicate that she had ever wept at all. Only 
the maddening charm of sheer vibrant youth emanated from 
every inch of her body. 


She welcomed him cordially but said: “So after all these 
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‘days you thought of me at last. I thought the Saheb had for- 
gotten all about me.” 


Charnock had been rendered speechless. 

“I have some prasad for you.” Motia brought outa plate on 
which was loaded some food and handed it to him. “Have some 
-of this.” 

It was chicken. A highly spiced dish and very palatable. 
But this was strange indeed. Gentoos never ate chicken, 
alone having bird’s meat as prasad! 
meant. Indeed, Seth Shewchuran had 
neither meat nor fish and certainly ney 
‘then, a Moor? 

She herself clarified the matter. 
‘to the Panchpeers as sacrifice. And 
with my own hands.” 

“And what was the sacrifice for?” 

“Something good always comes of it,” 


leave 
He knew what Prasad 
told him that they ate 
er chicken. Was Motia, 


“Today I offered a rooster 
I have cooked the meat 


“You have come.” 
How utterly naive she was! Charnock w 


a charpoy, 
cs Hae s anyan tree in her little 
; ound for Char i rself sat on the dust 

lawns by his feet. 4 


hen she looked him stead 
you despise me because I com 
Atute on top of it.” 
“Tama Christian, 
Charnock pondered. 
a Prostitute? Pe i 
K Roca ie ree f --the girl was so 
Ope of having him n 


ily in the eyes and said: “Saheb, 
€ of a low caste and am a prost- 


Was 
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“But what? Why don’t you open your heart to me? I know 
the reason. You hate me.” 


A sudden impulse prompted Charnock to say: “I used to. 
But I don’t any longer.” 

“Noor Mohammed told me you are not like the other 
Sahebs. Though you wear our kind of clothes, you don’t flirt with 
our women.” 

“What else hes the old idiot been saying about me?” 

“He said you were a very good man.” 

“He’s after baksheesh. Any service he does to me, it’s the 
baksheesh after that that counts.” 

“But I have rendered you no service, Saheb. Then why have- 
you given me baksheesh?” 

“What baksheesh have I given you?” à 

“All these clothes, utensils, food. What have I done for 
you? Charnock had to admit to himself that what she said waes- 
true. She had merely asked and he had given. He had gone: 
out of his way to do all her shopping himself. Why? 

Dusk had fallen. Birds had returned to their nests after a. 
day’s foraging and all Was quiet; profound silence had enveloped 
the peaceful little abode by the Ganges. It was going to be a 
dark night and stars had begun to peep through the canopy of° 
the sky, twinkling one at a time. And a twinkle was there in the- 
eyes of this native girl who sat up by his feet. 

She spoke very sofily. “I know why you have given me- 
these things, Saheb.” 

Charnock felt intrigued: “Why?” he asked. 

In the same silvery soft voice she answered his question: 
“Because you hate me and yet you love me.” k 

Charnock’s heart leaped to his mouth. It was true! All his- 
self restraint was thrown to the winds and in a voice trembling 
with emotion he said to her: “Yes Motia, I love you, I love: 
you!” 

Motia flung herself into his hungry arms and at that instant 


all differences between them, of colour and creed and religion,. 
Were washed away. 


The East India Company was passing through very difficult 
days. The Dewan at Hooghly was demanding three thousand rupees: 
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in taxes from the English merchants. Officials at Ae ii 
claimed four thousand rupees from them as ee fe Lge ; nt 
iliti ir ships. Taking advanta u 
anchorage facilities to their s l i 
political instability in the country, dacoits frequently ae e 
boats on the Bhagirathi. Each and every boat had to be saile 
T heavily armed escorts. n Lee 
cartes ie of one more seizure of a boat of theirs, this time 
by Meer Jumla at Rajmahal. The English felt affronted and 
in retaliation, seized a fully laden native boat as security against 
Some unsettled claims. As soon as the Nab 
became furious. The Angrez, he decla 


» and these were just insignificant traders. A 
compensation for the seizur 


at once. Failing 
which, he announced S Wi be razed to the 
ground and Hooghly w i 
The arrogant English 


s aman to be trifled 
with. He was the Nabob of Suba Bengal, a man favoured in 
Court; was he not instrumental in suppressing the rebellion 
instigated by Prince Mohammed Suleman and in chasing Sultan 
Shuja out of Bengal and to Arrachan? The English were no 
match for him at all. 


The Police Officer in charge at Pattana began to pay regular 
visits to the Kuthi demanding compensation money an 


d threaten- 
ing the destruction of their thatched dwellings with a 

charge if no money was forthcoming. 
took away with him wh >& pistol or g sword, 
Bhagalpuri cloth pieces, But the demand for compensation 
never ceased, 


at the Pattana F: 


actory. 
a fault 


and business. 


his hands now, for 
at a standstill until a firm underst i 


f leisure were 
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with an air of profound wisdom: “Look what happened when 
Ramji was exiled to the forest. Mother Sita was carried away 
to Lanka by Ravana. Did Ramji give up? Oh no. Hanuman 
came to his aid and there was a war, a terrible war. And Ravana 
“was defeated.” 

Charnock was amused. “What are you trying to tell me?” 

“Fight back. Aren’t you men?” 

He liked to hear such talk from Motia. 

“So we must fight the Moghuls. But who would be our 
Mahaveer Hanuman? You?” 

“You're a goonk!” Motia burst out laughing. “Arent I a 
“woman?” 

“Then who should be our Hanumanji, you tell me.” 

EYOU? 

“Bravo! So I am to become amonkey. Then who’ll be your 
Ramji?” 

“You haven’t heard the latest news. That will be the 
Maharatta King Shivaji. He has been playing havoc along the 
“Ganges. He'll fix the Nabob. Can you imagine the cheek? 
‘Stop the festival of Holi’, he says. ‘Pull down temples and build 
mosques in their places.” Now he'll know.” 

Charnock had already heard about the daring exploits of 
Shivaji. But he did not think much of his chances; such 
‘sporadic eruptions were common these days. They were like 
So many ants trying to penetrate the skin of an elephant with 
‘their antennae. 

Just for fun Charnock suggested: “Motia, I'll tell you what. 
“Offer a rooster sacrifice to your Panchpeers so that we may see 
‘better days.” 

Motia folded her hands in reverence to the Panchpeers and 
said: “You people are Christians and don’t have the necessary 
‘faith in the Panchpeers.”” 

“Where’s the harm in that,” said Charnock with a smile. 
“Offer the sacrifice, anyway. Even if nothing happens, we can 
-at least have some curried chicken.” 

“This isn’t a matter for joking. If you'll really pray from 
-your heart, I'll make the offering.” 

“Very well, then TIl say it from my heart.” 

Motia became so happy that she began to sing. Charnock 
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could not follow the words but he liked the melody. After a 
while Motia said: “In the Dwapar Yuga, Kishanii was black 
and Radhika was fair. Everything is reverse in the Kali Yuga, 
you are fair andI am a black.” 

Charnock hugged her close to his chest and said: “You are- 
the fairest flame in my life.” 


The Madras authorities served an order on the Agent at 
Hooghly: release the seized country boat belonging to the natives- 
and apologise to the Nabob. The English Agent had to comply; 
he offered his apologies to Meer Jumla. 

No one could say what lay in store for them now. 

News came that the Gentoos have now declared open 
rebellion against the Moghul Ruler. There was news about a 
revolt from Assam, too. The Nabob was considerably harrassed 
now in trying to suppress these rebellions. 

This had given the English a Tespite from his attentions. 

Motia claimed this to be a direct outcome of the rooster- 
sacrifice she had made to her Panchpeers, 

But business was far fro: 
yet. There was trouble bre 
in Assam, in the South. M 
and these had to be fed, so the civilian population was facing 
famine conditions. The rain: 
season was passing yet the sky remained cloudless, the paddy 
fields dry. Hungry refugees from villages began arriving in 
batches to the cities. The skies were Tent with their cries: 
‘Give us rice,’ ‘Give us wheat.’ Such was even the case in the- 
capital city of Delhi, leave alone Pattana where one dared not 
venture out. The roads and lanes were filled with these refugees . 
and their pitiful wailing, asking for a morsel of food, filled the- 
air through long days and nights, 

Weavers had been paid advances a 
but it seemed now that the amounts would have to be written off” 
for they had sold their looms in order to buy food. 

Charnock went to the colony of the Weavers, carrying a whip 
in his hand, in the hope that he might be able to recover some 
of the money through a show of force. But his efforts went in 
vain. The colony was practically deserted. People had left their- 


gainst the supply of cloth, 
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shops and lodgings, taking whatever belongings they could carry, 
‘to other parts of the city looking for food. Spiders were weaving 
their nets over a few neglected looms. 

Motia asked Charnock for a few gold mohurs. 

“What will you do with them?” asked Charnock. 

“Give them to my father. Iam worried about him. He must 
be in an awful state, having so many mouths to feed. Please 
take me to see him.” 

Charnock had no heart to refuse Motia. 

They lived ina village. Charnock borrowed a horse from 
the Kuthi, made Motia mount side saddle in front and after 
mounting the animal himself, rode off in the direction of the 
village. 

They saw piteous sights all along the way. Emaciated dead 
bodies lay on the sides of the roads, bony bodies of men, women 
and children and vultures Were feasting on the cadaver; Shivering 
with the horror of it all, Motia kept her eyes tightly shut for all 
the way down to the village. 

They finally arrived at a straw thatched mud hut. It wore 
a melancholy air of utmost poverty. A broken pitcher lay by 
the doorway and a charpoy, with one of its legs missing, was 
‘Stacked up against a wall. 

But there was no sign of life. The hut seemed deserted. 

Hiroo Kahar was a palanquin bearer. He earned his living 
in the city and came home to the village only on weekends. The 
children had to be looked after for his wife was long since dead, 
and his aged mother kept the house as best as she could. 

Motia had a sense of premonition. 

Where had they all gone? 

“Father!” she called out. “Father! Granny! Where are all 
of you?” 

A stench came to their nostrils now; it was the stench of 
roiting flesh which they had failed to notice but which seemed 
now to pervade the whole place. It appeared to be coming from 
a well nearby. Charnock walked up to the well and was shocked 
by what he saw at the bottom. 

There was some water deep down at the bottom and several 
bodies floated in it, looking swollen and hideous, 

By now Motia had entered the hut and suddenly her cry rang 
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out to his ears. He ran up to the hut and entered it. A body 
swung froma beam in the ceiling. It too was swollen and 
rotting. The stench here was awful. 

Motia began to weep. “Father, oh father!” . 

Hiroo Kahar had solved his own and all his childrens’ 
problems for good. 

Motia flung herself on the floor and began to sob in spasms. 
‘Three gold mohurs slid out of her unclenched fist and shone 
with a forlorn glow on the bare mud floor of the hut. Charnock 
could find no words with which to console her. 

He let her take her own time and have a good cry. When 
she calmed down, she rose from the floor and began to tidy 
herself up. 

“But where’s Granny?” She asked, ‘“‘Where’s Lakshmi and 
my brother Sundar?” 

Charnock pointed a silent finger at the well. 

It was not in her to cry any more. She showed no desire to 
go near the well, this was the end of the journey for her. She 
wiped her face with the end of her saree and said to Charnock: 
“Saheb, I was of no use to my father when he was alive. Now 
at least I must see to the cremation of his body.” 

Charnock was acquainted with tke last rituals of the 
Gentoos. Dry firewood was laid on the ground at a cremation 
ghat and the body was placed on the pile. More firewood was 
then heaped up over the body. This was the pyre to which they 
set fire after completing certain rituals. The fire burnt fiercely 
and soon the morial remains of a Gentoo were reduced to ashes. 
They did not bury their dead like the Moors or the Christians. 

But who was to help him cut the rope and bring down the 
body? It was difficult to enter the room owing to the horrible 
stench. 

There were no helping hands around. The whole village 
wore a deserted look. Charnock found it difficult to arrive at a 
decision. 

Perhaps Motia understood his dilemma. Her voice was 
quite steady as she said: “Set fire to the hut itself, Saheb, don’t 
hesitate. Let the accursed mud hut burn, and my father with 
ite 

So Charnock set fire to the hut. Sun scorched dry straw 
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and bamboos began to burn readily enough, and with the hiss- 
ing of the leaping flames Motia’s loud chanting was heard: 
“Ram Nam Such Hai, Ram Nam Such Haina 


At last the travails of his subjects made the Badshah take a- 
hand in their affairs. There were State granaries in the city and 
it was arranged to distribute large quantities of grain from these 
to the people. Community kitchens were also set up in various 
places for feeding the poor and local Emirs were instructed to 
see to their proper management. 

But it was one thing to issue instruetions and quite anner 
to have these implemented. There was quite a furore oyen r 
distribution of food. The greedy Emirs, in return for the iee 
they were doling out, started acquiring land and whatever oth 
possessions the poor wretches could offer them. 

A riot broke out at one of these free kitchens on the out- 
skirts of Pattana. Several were dead and many wounded. Yet 
the stream of people wanting food never broke off; men stepped 
over the bodies of the dead and the wounded and queued up 
before the kitchen. No traffic of any kind could move through 
the roads of the city owing to the throngs clamouring to get 
close to these kitchens. 

Charnock was on horseback but his mount could not 
penetrate the crowd. So he dismounted, and Whip in hand, led 
the horse through the crowd while Motia sat side saddle on its 
back. She was tired, and stricken with grief. 

Charnock’s progress was slow. Suddenly he heard Motia 
cry out in an eager voice: “Sundar! Sundar!” 

A dark, sturdy and handsome young man in the crowd 
looked up at her calling. Motia quickly dismounted from the 
horse and held her brother in a joyous embrace. But the young 
man flung her aside with great contempt. 

“But Sundar, my darling brother Sundar, can’t you recog- 
nise me? I am your elder sister, I am Motia!”? 

Sundar retorted sharply: “That’s a lie! My sister died a 
long time ago. You are a whore. Your father turned mad, 
killed everyone in the house before he took his own life. Only 


I was able to escape alive, But you’re not my sister, a whore, 
just a common whore!’’ 
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ne Dori pleaded with him: “Sundar, my dearest 
pone on’t be annoyed with me. You're my darlingest little 
EA come with me, IIl feed you and look after you”. 
Reed hee man said ina spirited voice: “I'll starve to death 
C. 
a eee ae of food bought by money from your 
i m oek took a hand and made an offer: “Young man 
yi . . > z 
W you a job in my employ; you Il earn your board and 
ae Kahar looked at him and then at Motia and the 
ae between the two became clear to him. Contemp- 
7A sly he hissed in his ears: ““Go away Saheb, and take away 
E precious Bibi with you. Farangis are worse than Muslims 
saa ask me to take food from you... accept a job under 
Jantar was vastly annoyed. What does this uncivilised 
eae think of himself? Was that the way to react to a sincere 
he aon and an offer of a job? Rascal of a fellow! Himself no 
aoe than a kahar by caste and a palanquin bearer by pro- 
Gre he had the audacity to speak with contempt for a 
fe a employee of the Hon’ble East India Company! He 
he his whip and gave the boy a thorough lashing then and 
3 re. His skin became lacerated and began to bleed. “PH take- 
y revenge on you for this, Saheb, never fear!” shouted the: 


young man and was gone. 
A Motia was weeping copiously and Charnock lifted her om 
© the saddle. Then he mounted the horse and rode forcibly in 
through the crowd. 


o exhaustion and died at 
w due in Suba Bengal, 
Josely linked with that 
ith the job of mana- 
ture? The 


y M Jumla had worked himself t 
place near Dacca. A change was no 
au the future of Pattana was always © 
Bengal. Who should now be entrusted W. 
E the affairs of the Kuthi, at such a crucial junc 

ituation was a challenging one. 
pt the challenge. He 


a And Charnock was prepared to acce 
addressed a letter to the Directors of the Hon’ble Company 


stating that his contracted period of service was now Over, but 
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that he would be prepared to stay onin Hindustan if he was 
given charge of the Pattana Factory. 

Of late he had become enamoured anew of the job here. 
The post he coveted now would mean a promotion well deserved 
and well worth the service he had rendered the Company over 
the past five years at a mere twenty pounds sterling a year. If 
he were to be appointed Chief of the Pattana Factory, the next 
appointment would be at Cassumbazar and thereafter Hooghly.. 
and who knew what might come as his next reward. ox 

There was power that went with such a position. Didn’t 
Some poet sing that it was better to rule in hell than to serve 
in heaven? It may be a minor Faciory that they had here at 
Pattana, yet the post was that of its Chief. He would be all of 
all at the Factory. He would be given a special palanquin ©. 
his own, a special Budgerow, a stallion and a retenue of servants. 
He would live a life of luxury and grandeur. 

If he were to stay on in Hindustan, he would only do so as 
Chief of one of the Factories. 

Besides, the Chief’s quarters at Singee were charming. The 
Chief Officer alone was Permitted to stay in that house. So if 
Charnock were given the Post, he would be able to have Motia 
with him there. 

As matters stood, it was a most unsatisfactory arrangement 
in every way. It was quite out of the question to have Motia 
at the quarters provided by the Company; on the other hand 
he had to return to his own room by nine o’clock every evening. 
He would slip away some nights surreptitiously, but such stories 
could not be taken frequently. And he had to pay for the rent 
of Motia’s rooms on the river bank out of his own pocket. 

Though all the Englishmen at Pattana had become aware 
of his relations with Motia, out of sheer politeness no one had 
ever discussed the matter with him. And all the time he was 
fretful lest someone did. 

Seth Shewchurn brought him the news. The new Subedar 
of Bengal was going to be none other than Amir-Ul-Omra 
Shaesta Caun, the maternal uncle of Emperor Aurangzeb. 

He was being posted here after an inglorious defeat in the 
South. The Badshah had sent him at the head of an army to 
deal with Shivaji. At first he met With success and established 
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headugarters at Poona. One night Shivaji and his followers, 
in the guise of revellers froma marriage party, entered his 
camp. A battle soon ensued and Shaesta Caun lost his fingers 
but escaped with his life through plans made by a couple of his 
maidservants. They brought him to safety at a place far away 
from the reach of the Maharattas. There was an old nobleman 
who lived in a house just behind the palace of Shaesta Caun. 
When this man found that the Maharattas had invaded the 
camp he tried to escape from his house by means of a ladder. 
He landed right in the middle of a posse of Maharattas. They 
took him for Shaesta Caun and beheaded him. Greatly pleased 
‘with themselves, the Maharatta hordes then left the city. Amir- 
Ul-Omra had a very narrow escape indeed. 

Shewchurn said: “I wish there were a few men like Shivaji 
in Bengal and Behar: they would have taught the Nabobs here 
a few lessons.” 

So the ant had really begun to worry the elephant at last. 
Well done, Shivaji! Charnock could not help admiring the man. 
He had put the fear of God in no less a person than the mighty 
Moghul Emperor himself. He fondly tried to imagine himself in 
a similar role, as Shivaji....Mare Thakur, Na Mare Kukur. 
Motia’s words began to ring in his ears. 

Thoughtfully he began to play with his whip, kicking up a 
lot of dust with every slow swing; yes, if they were to remain 
in this country and do business, it is strength of arms that they 
will have to show and not depend on cajolery and bribery as 
they were doing now. 

But such a conclusion, onthe part of an insignificant 
employee like Charnock ,was not likely to influence the powers 
that be in London. They were altogether too far away from ihe 
seat of events here. - 

The powers that be, however, sent a letter in reply to him. 
‘The Court of Directors of the Hon’ble East India Company 
were pleased to entrust Job Charnock with the responsibility of 
managing the Factory at Pattana as its Chief Officer. 


A gong announced the hour of midnight. The revelry was 
still going on unabated in the banquet hall, the tinkling of wine 
glasses mingled with loud laughter and drunken singing. My- 
tiads of candles cast their glowing light on all the revellers. 
Dancing had just ended. 
The occasion for the celebration was the appointment of 
the new Chief Officer at the Pattana Factory, Worshipful Mister 
Job Charnock. The choicest of food and many varieties of wine 
that were served were greatly appreciated by those invited. There 
had been duck, venison and mutton, partridge, chicken, pigeon 
and pheasant, cooked in the most palatable way. Out of defer- 
ence to Moors and Gentoos neither beef nor pork preparations 
were on the menu. The cellars of the Hon’ble Company were 


Opened wide and imported whisky, rum and wines flowed 
freely. The legal advis 


and Lloyd pulled 
himself behind a c 
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of mind to snatch the pistol away from Lloyd. Khoja Martoos 
began to sing an Armenian song in a loud voice. Madam La 
Salle was bent on hugging and kissing Charnock and he was 
trying to wriggle out of her embrace with the greatest of diffi- 
culty. Finally when he did, orderly Noor Mohammed placed 
the stem of a hubble bubble pipe in his hands and Charnock 
sighed with relief as he took in a lungful of the highly flavoured 
Amburi tobacco smoke from the hookah. 

Worshipful Mister Job Charnock, new Chief of the Pattana 
Factory. Young in age but old in experience. The Court of 
Directors of the Hon’ble East India Company had high expecta- 
tions from Job Charnock, and so they elevated him to this 
important post at Pattana. Things were not going well in 
Hindustan and the English were having a great deal of trouble 
with the Moors in Behar. Several years ago the Nabob had 
forcibly occupied the Factory. There was trouble over their 
Phirmaund, too. Shuja’s seal was not valid any longer and unless 
the new Badshah issued another Phirmaund of his own, the 
future of their trade here was uncertain. 


As soon as he received his appointment, Charnock had 
made a courtsey call on the Faujdar. He had to bow low and 
make courtsys as he approached the Faujdar in the manner of 
the Moors. And yet he would not even condescend to look at 
Charnock until his orderlies brought in the Nazarana, consist- 
ing of a bottle of English wine, a sheet of red velvet, three steel 
swords and a pistol. Then he blew a few smoke rings and 
assured Charnock that he would recommend to the Badshah the 
case for the English to get their Phirmaund. 

John Elliott had written from Cassumbazar. Hadn’t his 
Prophecy come true? He would become the Chief of the Pattana 
Factory, he had predicted, and then of Cassumbazar. And when 
he did, he must not forget poor J ohn, he had written. 

And did he remember the slave girl, Mary Anne? She has 
grown into a raving beauty, he wrote to say. The teenage girl 
was charming the young and the old alike into patronising his 
inn. She still remembered Charnock and Elliot 
willing to sell her to him should he so desire. 

But Charnock was not enamoured of the young Eurasian. 
Motia alone was quite enough for him. He had presented 


t was quite 
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Pressure of work he co 

Mohammed had gone : fifteen 
Charnock’s thoughts were with Motia that night, 

miles away. 


foreigner and the affaj 
was an elderly Frenchm 
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through the influence exercised by his wife over 
magnate named Bux Illahi. 

Madame La Salle came 
chair and said: “Job, I didn’t 


a business 


and sat on the arm of Charnock’s 


enjoy the party one little bit.” 
Charnock evinced surprise: “What has been amiss?” 
“There is no hostess,” she said: 


“What sort ofa reception is 
this without a hostess?” 

Charnock laugh 
least, of his hospital 
to come out to this 
marry me?” 


Madame La Sal 


ed in relief. She was not com 
ity. He asked: “How c 
country with such 


plaining, at 
an I expect any lady 
a terrible climate and 


le, without a trace of shame in her voice, 
d only met you earlier I could have married 
you instead of that old fogey,”” 


his stars at his 
debauchery all 


ere was nothing 
“Tt is so unfair on the part of the Com 
plained. “There 


adame sudd: 
keep of yours live? P 


temples: 
voice, “kindly Observe 


“Madame 
ial function,” 


the neces- 


ay, do not try and interfere in a man’ 
. Sy 58! D : 

personal affairs. And it IS not good etique 

in her absence,” 


tte to discuss a lady 
“Holy Mother of Christ,” 
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in Pattana? A low caste h 
lady!” 

Charnock flared up: 
has given up all her p 
no one but me today,” 


“If I could find myself a young lover like you I would have 


i k 
nothing to do with any other man either. What has that blac 


‘ace, m 
Gentoo bitch got that I haven’t? Look at my eyes, my face, my 
breasts!” 


And Madame La 
exhibit her breasts. She might hav 


arlot, and now she’s to be called a 


“Hold your tongue! The young woman 
ast connections for my sake and knows 


“Cherie,” hi 
might get b 


a Salle began to cry. She hugged her ape 

love, if youre a man you must challenge 5 

arrogant Charnock to a duel Tight away. Smash his pride. 
y kisses today.” / 

‘ La Salle faced Charnock: “Monsieur, did you insult my 

wife?” 

_ Madame La Salle was Pleased. She tooka sip of Peri 
wine from her glass, threw away the glass which broke into pieces 
and took her husband’s hand: “Come my love, let’s leave 
this abominable Party,” 

They left the banquet hall, Janab Ghulam Bux, the 
> Was attendin ae 
ine in secret, “Damned fine ae 
ais >” he complimented Charnock, “So ma 
chs ete: them! On account of the whims of the Badshah 
NO good wines are to be hadi zereens are 
really well off Thee in Pattana. You Na 


j © orders don’t app] t . But mind you, 
I might as Well tell you that I 'Pply to you 
me when I leay 


» am going to take a bottle away wp 
b © Ghulam Bux, of Course, had to be humoure' 
ae eee Partner of Charnock in the Kashmiri blankets 
eal, 


All the life had Sone out of the party, however, and the 
guests began to take their leave one by one. Mrs Jansen was 
sitting and 


drinking, her 


Wearing a sly smile on he: 


eyes fixed on Charnock’s face and 


r lips. Suddenly she exclaimed: “Listen 
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“everybody, I propose a toast to M: 
‘Charnock’? She drained her glass. 
Charnock was not in a 
He felt it would be wiser to 


The idea of Motia as Mrs Charnock! 


T Charnock ... and to Mrs 


Job Charnock, of 
With Motia. Her 
for him; there was 


norms. What was, 
at Mrs Nicolls; she had 
any desire to honour the 


At last the last of th 
‘to put out the candles 
¿great longing in his hea: 
‘his residence at Singee. 


€ guests had gone. The 
in the chandeliers, C 
It for Motia’s compan: 


Servants began 
harnock felt a 
y and left for 


a habit of makin 


&a great deal of 
her they were en 


unrest now only in 
ade by the Company, 
hem with a Phirmaund. 
of the Badshah felt free 


the South. But inspite of every effort m 
Emperor Aurangzeb had not yet issued t 
Am the absence of a Phirmaund officials 
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to exploit the merchants, 
of business. 


Charnock was toying with the idea of making a direct: 
appeal to the Badshah, but the Faujdar at Pattana dissuaded: 
him from following it up. The Badshah, he explained, was not 
in a good mood those days; he was said to be exchanging: 
letters, and pretty vitriolic letters, with Saheb Kiran-i-Sani. 
And who tke devil was he? Well, none other than his father- 
Shahjahan. It appeared that that was the title by which he was- 


far from healthy for the 


and this aspect did not help the growth. 


Out armed escorts, Ch, 
armed sentries on the 
There seemed to 


ith tables, 
> Maintainedi 
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accounts, filed letters in a register. These, the ledgers and Lise 
important documents had to be kept carefully under loc oe i 
key in an almirah. The outgoing Chief had handed over e a 
thing to Charnock, checking each item with a written : 2 
He was satisfied with the accounts, the stock lying in th 


table was followed a 
With his rank in the 
only to bachelors w 


Such an allowance Was given to married officers only. a 

Position in this regard was rather unusual, For the sake 
y table, but the 
with Motia was too great. He 


igestion and absent 


- The ever attentive Motia, on such 
repare del 


ə Which 
Sixty rupees a year, he was able to. 
Manage for himself o had a private source of” 
scrupulous about the way he earned 
any were to be 
always dealt in lines. 
s dealings he entered 
churn and Ghulam 


ompany and in all hi 
h men like Seth Shew: 


y careful in maintainin 
f. Sever, 


: : > reddish 
ght was bright and soft. Motia preferred candle- 
light to light shed by an oil lamp. 


It was a responsible Post, that of 


over a large area; he h 
thing that went on i 


a Chief Officer, and his. 
ad to have every know- 


ledge of every n his Particular area, He 
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all like that; Amongst themselves they 
had so many different castes and yet they were all as one in 
hating Persons belonging to other religious communities. In face 
the Gentoos regarded Christians ag even Worse than the Muslims. 
Seth Shewchurn Was Pestering him day in and day out for one 
favour or another, but if he were to ask him to have a glass of 
Water in his house, he would refuse. He would lose caste if he 
did. Motia, he found, was the Sole exception who even ate his 
om the same plate. The Muslims had no caste sys- 
eir ommunity: they disliked Christians solely because 
they followeg another faith, They always tried to convert the 
‘Christians, 


La Salle, egged on by his 
ck to a duel. This situation 
Ow had not yet decided on 
he French Were always fighting 


ae 
Oe ——— 
=e: 


h 


ST 
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imply had to accept such a challenge,. 


ana. His. 
able to fulfill 

whatever they desired an 

She paid him a Visit in th 


© company of Charnock, 
Charnock could no 


t care less for t 
his beloved. H 


is she flew intoa 


Tage: “That sort 
l sadhus 


» Wearing S0rgeous and colour- 
Costum . 
fter a long wait In the pa anquin, a Khoja Servant came to 
call Motia to the ‘presence’, There Was a Cosy little Tove in 
the centre of t e garde Where the Saye, had established hi 
eadquarters Inside the i a 
small hut 
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have to go in alone, he said. S 
«outside the doorway. 

Her raised, enraged voice 
later and very soon the door o 
the hut. She was breathless w. 


o Charnock had to wait for her 


reached his ears a few minutes 
pened and Motia hurried out of 


ith anger: “The shameless sod 
has the nerve to ask me to undress!” she exclaimed. “Take o 


‘your ghagra, he Says, take off your kameez! Am I still a 
‘street walker in the bazar? Teach this imposter a good lesson, 
Saheb!” 


Job Charnock hurried into the hut with resolute steps. An 
‘elderly man was seated on a charpoy. He wore a white dress, was 
ofa fair complexion and his 


eyes held the look of a debauch. 
He was sneering, 


Charnock demanded: «D 
“You're quite wrong,” 
that pair of ghagra and kame. 
her to get those down, but sh 
“Don’t believe a word 
him in. “I knew from 
‘Wanted me to do. H 
The man had so 


id you ask my Bibi to undress?” 
he said with a grin. “Look up at 
ez hanging onthe wall. I asked 
e has an evil mind...” 


of it,” said Motia, who had followed 
the look he 


e's bluffing you,” 
obviously ar. 


to see that the Sayed’s. 


i their escape, but what- 
e time was shortlived, 


to happen on the following morning. A posse 
of the Nabob’s Police force came and Surrounded his bungalow. 
gainst him was that he had behaved in a 
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He was bound with ropes and paraded through the streets in open 
daylight, to the amusement and delight of hundreds of MPR 
‘tators who had come to line the streets, and taken to the 
‘lockup. f 

Vakil Alimuddin came to visit him in his cell. He told 

him that the news of his arrest had caused a sonationin ihe 
European settlements at Pattana. The English were downcast 
‘with shame while the French were rejoicing. Madame La Salle 
had lost no time in despatching a lucid and juicy account of 
‘the whole affair to the Court of Directors of the Hon’ble East 
India Company in London. Though she had married a French- 
‘man, she had let it be known that she was an English lady and 
that Charnock’s moral degradation and unseemly conduct had 
done immense injury to the prestige of the English in Hindustan. 
That wanton woman, decided Charnock, needed to be taught a 
very good lesson at the first available opportunity. The Directors 
-of the Company were free to decide whatever they liked, but it 
would be some time before the news reached them; the 
thing to do in the meantime was to procure his release with due 
dignity. 

Alimuddin said: “You can hardly deny that you assaulted 
him.” 

Charnock said nothing to this. He did assault the man, but 
heaven knew he had enough cause for provocation. The man had 
gravely insulted Motia. 

Alimuddin asked: “Do you believe for a moment that the 
Codjee would accept a word of her testimony at face value? 
For one thing she is a Gentoo woman and for another, every- 
one in Pattana knows the stock and the walk of life she comes 
from.” 

““Motia never lies to me.” 

“That would have no bearing on the case as far as the 
Codjee is concerned. Even granted that the Sayed did make 
immoral proposals to her, you have no legal position to take 
him to task for it because she is not your lawfully wedded 
wife.” 

There was no getting away from the logic in his argument. 
And of what value was logic to the Codjce, anyway? There was 
only one course open to Charnock. 
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“Arrange to 


pay whatever amount he wants and secure my 
release today.” 


Tospect of having a much longed for 


immoral proposal of the 


all-powerful Sayed and had Temained faithful to him. 


Three separate Pieces of news Te 
same time and cau: 
Saheb Kiran-i-Sani, i 
jahan, had expired 
Aurangzeb was in d 


ached Pattana at about the 


But the greatest news of the day was the defeat of the kaffir 
Raja Shivaji at the h j i 


ja Jaisingh and Dileer Khan. 
He had gone to Delhi with hi 
person, but was placed 


Phirmaunq.” 
But the Faujdar shook his head: « 


: “The war in the South with 
the kingdom of Bijapur keeps the Bad 
and night. He would have little time t 


© bother his head about 
granting Phirmaunds to some foreign 


traders at such a time- 
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But what are you worrying about, anyway? If you are ever in 
any difficulty all you have to do is to come and see me about it. 
TII speak to the Nabob and solve everything for you.” 

Charnock well knew the costs that the Company would 
have to bear for solving its problems inthe way suggested by 
him. The officials to be appeased had the appetites of whales; the 
more they were given, the more they clamoured for. 

Ghulam Bux had an uncle who was a nobleman in the 
Court in Delhi and Charnock decided to sound Ghulam Bux if 
his uncle could not be approached to exercising his influence in 
their behalf. 

Then one day Shewchurn came running upto him in great 
excitement. 

“What’s the matter Sethji, what’s all the excitement about?” 

“Great news, Saheb! The wily Raja Shivaji has escaped 
from under the very nose of the Badshah! 

“How did he manage to do that?” 

“He feigned illness and used the cleverest ruse in running 
away from Delhi. The Kotwal was told that Shivaji was taken 
seriously ill and it was necessary to send large baskets full of 
fruits and sweets to the temples to propitiate the gods. The 
Kotwal’s men would examine each and every basket carefully 
as they went out, but soon they got tired of it and began to let 
them go out unexamined. Shivaji and his son sat in one of the 
baskets one fine morning and that was that.” 

“A very cunning man, this Shivaji of yours.” 

“Cunning is not the word. That great Raja Shivaji is the 
ideal match for the Badshah, who was going just a little too far.” 

And then he said in a soft voice: “I was told that he left for 
the South via Pattana. If Td only known of it earlier I would 
have met him and taken the dust of his feet.” 

“Iam told that the Badshah has a formidable espionage 
force. Couldn’t these men trace him out?” 

“They very well could not. They say that Shivaji had 
shaved off his beard and moustaches, smeared ash all over his 
body and legs and arms and had become indiscernible from the 
countless sadhus and sanyasis who roam all over Hindustan, 
The Moghuls have captured quite a few genuine holy men 
at Pattana, accusing each in turn to be the Mountain Rat.” 
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“How does the bazar react to this news?” 


“Fighting is going to intensify in the South. The price of 
saltpetre will soar up for the Badshah will need all the ammuni- 


tion he can lay his hands on. So better hurry up with your 
purchases now, Saheb, 


you won’t get much saltpetre for export- 
ing later on.” 

“You're right, Sethji. What commodities are you after?” 
“Wheat. Once a long drawn out war Starts, wheat will be in 
short supply, prices will go sky high and the more we can stock 
and hoard now, the more will be the profit we'll make later. 
Want to come in with me?” 

“TIl think it over.” 

Seth Shewchurn left 
businessman and Charnoc 
him. He knew all about the way the wind blew in this country. 
Charnock began to make his plans. He needed funds. Nothing 
could be done in Hindust; 


ere quicker profits to be had from such 
4 speculation now, 
Charnock had forgotten all about the challenge to a duel 
ch he had received from Monsieur La Salle. He had been 
under the impression earlier that the inebriated Frenchman had 


written the letter when he was not in his proper senses and had 
perhaps thought bett 


after the incident, 
time, the place and 


Senses yet. There was 
be fought with Pistols. 

Motia Was terribly upset when she heard the news, What 
Was the idea in all this, trying to murder one another? Motia 
had seen men wrestling i 


on n the bazar, fat and Overweight wrest- 
lers fighting like beasts to make their opponents lie flat on their 


backs. But those men were not out to kill, 

And what was the reason behind this murderous fight? It 
was over an argument, it appeared, in which Motia’s prestige 
Was involved. Of all the silly notions! Whatever did the prestige 
of a woman amount to? “I forbid you to have anything to do 
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with this duel, Saheb,” she said to Charnock. “Some fool of a 
Sarangi challenges you to fight him and you must go out and 
fight him ... what nonsense! We say here, if you must kill then 
kill a ferocious rhinocerous, if you must steal, then loot the 
King’s treasury. If you want to fight then fight like our Shivaji 
Maharaj, who is fighting the Moghul Emperor.” 

“Motia, supposing I were to die as a result of this duel,” 
‘Charnock teased her, ‘‘will you become a suttee like other Gentoo 
women?” 

Motia retorted: “Am I your lawfully wedded wife, silly, that 
I should burn myself alive on your pyre? Besides, you are an 
outcaste. Who’ll light a holy fire on your chita? You will be 
going into a grave, Mister, and I can tell you I am not prepared 
to be buried alive with you.” 

“That shows how much you love me,” jestfully complained 
Charnock. 

Motia said: “Don’t you go slighting my love. You’re a 
foreigner, What can you understand of what we mean by love? 
I can swallow poison for your sake, but I am not prepared to 
become a ghoul by going into a grave alive. Iam a Hindu. 
Anyway, Saheb, I forbid you to get mixed up in this murderous 
duel or whatever you call it, for my sake.” 

“But that is not possible,” said Charnock, turning serious. 
«J shall be declared a coward if I didn’t take it up and shan’t be 
able to show my face in our community.” 

“It’s that farangi Bibi who’s at the bottom of all this mis- 
chief,” wailed Motia: “TIl go and arrange for a double sacrifice 
of roosters at the Panchpeers.” 

Motia went away in a hurry to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, with orderly Noor Mohammed as her companion.” 

Charnock brought his pistol out and began to examine it 
carefully. It had a long and shiny barrel, with a dragon carved 
on the wooden grip. Out of sheer curiosity he had purchased it 
from a pirate at a tavern in London. The weapon had tasted 
human blood on more rhan one occasion. Charnock began to. 
clean and oil it carefully. 

His powder needed drying in the sun, too. 

When he was in the middle of this occupation, Motia and 
Noor Mohammed returned. Motia looked dishevelled. Her 
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kameez was partially torn, her Shagra dusty and crumpled and 
her cheeks were lacerated as if she had been scratched on the 
face by someone. Did she perhaps have a fall over some stones. 
on the way ? 

Her eyes were swollen 
twinkling in them. Noor 
his beard. Motia said: 
royal is off.” 


Charnock was astonished: “What has happened, Motia ?”” 

Motia commanded Noor Mohammed: “Show the Saheb the 
letter that is written by the Sarangi.” 

The orderly handed ov 
Charnock slit it open and 


and red but there was a merry light 
Mohammed was also grinning through 
“Holster your gun, Saheb, the battle 


er to Charncck a closed envelope. 
Tead the letter which it contained. 
tawn his challenge. It wasa brief” 
y reason for the withdrawal. 
smile on Motia’s lips. 
ally happen ?” Charnock demanded to 
know. 

Noor Mohammed said: “Saheb, the Bibi fought so valiantly 
that the Sarangi was floored.” 

“Who did the Bibi fight?” 


“Who do you think?” flared up Motia. “With the root 


» Of course, with that Sarangi bitch of a 


You i Bibi.” 
What a fool I was, for not having ee aoe eat date i 
ucked up when he heard my plan, a 
- So he searched out the farangi’s 
house and took me there. T walked straight in and found the 
Wasted no time at all. I jumped on 


Cor and began slapping her face and 
ould doto me w 


ng farangi bitch was. 
nally sat on her chest 
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and began to rain blows on her shoulders, the bitch began to 
howl and scream and call for help.” 

The rest of the incident was narrated by Noor Mohammed. 
“Tt was a great sight, Saheb. The more the Sarangi Bibi screa- 
med, the more our Bibi rained blows on her. All this brought 
the farangi Saheb to the scene. When he asked me what all this 
was about I said she was Charnock Saheb’s Bibi. The Saheb did 
not get angry at all. He stood by my side and roared and 
roared with laughter as the fighting went on. His Bibi kept 
begging of him to pick Motia Bibi off her chest, but the Saheb 
refused, saying that he could not touch a woman. The French 
would throw him out on his face from their society if he did 
such a thing. He told her that she should do the best she could 
by herself and try to get the better of this woman.” 

Motia said contemptuously: “That woman to get the better 
of me! Iam a daughter of Hiroo Kahar. I told her I’d choke 
her to death and bury her right there if she didn’t ask her 
Saheb right now to stop wanting to shoot my Saheb. She didn’t 
need much goading, I can tell you!’’ 

Noor Mohammed said: “So the Saheb wrote out this letter, 
gave it to me and said in my ears, ‘Tell Charnock Saheb that as 
for myself, I wanted no part of this duel but my wife used to 
pester me day and night about it. But after the the medicine his 
Bibi has handed her tonight, I know I shall be left in peace in 
future’.”’ 

After all of them had a hearty laugh over it, Charnock 
put his pistol away. Then he took Motia in his arms: “You’ve 
been very gallant, but look at your face—you’re all full of 
scratches. Come, I’ll make them well.” And Motia, in his loving 
embrace, went into the house. 

A letter came from the Court of Directors of the Hon’ble 
Company in London in which matters related to business were 
dealt with and not a word was said about the allegations made 
against him by Madame La Salle. On the contrary, there was 
a word of appreciation for the good work done ever since 
Charnock had taken over. The scandal over his arrest was 
gradually being forgotten and the whole settlement was now 
talking about the great duel between Motia and Madame La 
Salle. Many jokes were cracked about it by his juniors, but 
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Charnock took no offence where no offence was intended. No 
one made fun of him or showed him any disrespect. 

Days passed uneventfully, then months and years. The work 
at the Factory was mere routine. He had his own business to 
look after; there were banquets and parties whenever an occa- 
sion presented itself, frequent shikar safaris and boating in the 
river. The European community at Pattana was a small one. 
Men came and went as business demanded. Some curiosity 
would be aroused when a new face was seen. Once such a 
person departed, life would again settle down to normal hum- 
drum routine. There Was, of course, trade rivalry and the main 
rivals of the English were the French. The Dutch were on 
cordial terms with the English and would frequently invite 
Charnock over at their functions. 

In such a pattern of well regulated exi 


stence the only diver- 
sion Charnock had was Motia. 


The girl generated a radiant 
ark body rippled with the vibrancy 
nd luscious lips held an irresistible 
With her singing and dancing she 
th happiness. 
ct to get any useful advice from her 

over the many problems he faced in running his business. When- 
I i up, she would begin to yawn. Nor 
Was she interested in any i ectual discussions. She was thor- 
oughly illiterate and lacked any formal schooling. But her 
arp. She was well versed in all the ancient 
Proverbs and sayings, From her Charnock 
le epics Ramayana and Mahabharata, many 


She was, of course, a social o 


When th 
him. The Codjee could not be bothe: by the fact that some 
obscure young Gentoo woman from a Village had lost her virgi- 
mty. She would be far better off now than she ever was, he 
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declared, singing and dancing and entertaining men. She would 
be a source of great happiness to her patrons. 

The prospects in that particular trade were, however, 
doomed now due to the orders of Emperor Aurangzeb abolishing 
all brothels. The act was commendable, thought Charnock, but 
abolishing brothels hardly meant the abolition of prostitution. 
This trade, nurtured by corrupt officialdom, merely spread out 
over a scattered area in the city. 

Motia still longed to become a mother. All her efforts, 
sacrifices at the Panchpeers, blessings from sadhus and Sakirs, 
wearing charms and talismen, all had gone in vain. Someone 
told her one day that if she prayed at the temple of Biswanath 
at Benaras, her desire was sure to be fulfilled. Benaras was 
several days boat journey from Pattana, but Motia became 
determined to make thé trip. 

But this cherished hope was dashed to the ground by the 
news brought in by Seth Shewchurn. Aurangzeb had destroyed 
the temple of Biswanath and had ordered a mosque to be built 
on the site. He had also pulled down the temple of Keshab 
Ray at Mathura and had the sacred idols brought to Agra for 
paving the steps of mosques with, so that devotees of Islam 
could trample them underfoot while climbing up to the court- 
yard for their daily prayers. 

“Such evil work shall never go unpunished,” declared Shew- 
churn. “The wrath of the gods will destroy Aurangzeb. Shivaji, 
the chosen one of Kali, will take vengeance on him.” 

Seth Shewchurn’s principal worry was whether the temple 
he had built to Hanumanji would be spared by Aurangzeb. 

“Bribe the officials,” suggested Charnock. “Give them a 
bribe and some Nazaranas. That’s how you got the pagoda built 
in the first place. Now resort to the same tactics to preserve it. 

But Shewchurn did not feel the same confidence in that 
method as he did before, Things were different now; the 
Badshah was on the warpath to annihilate Hinduism. If Crown 
Prince Dara Shuko had ascended the throne prospects would 
have been very bright for Hindus. He was a man amongst 
men. Though a Muslim, he was not a fanatic and by nature 
was more like his ancestor the Great Akbar Shah. He knew 
Sanskrit, held religious discourses with Hindu priests and 
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had translated the scriptures into Persian. Such a jewel of an 
elder brother was assassinated at Aurangzeb’s tehest on the 
ground that ke had been unfaithful to Islam. His dead body 
was placed on the howdah of an elephant and paraded through 
the streets of Delhi. What justice could the Hindus expect from 
a man who could treat his own father and elder brother in such 
a cruel fashion? They could not purste their religious rituals in 
safety and were anxiously waiting to see wbich way the wind 
would blow with regard to their business activities. The Badshah 
had promulgated an orcer forbiddin gtkem to hold religious 
carnivals. Actually, business transactions to tke tune of several 
million rupees took place regularly at these carnivals. Now 
that was stopped. It had become as bed as in the reign of the 
Tughlags. 


Charnock became worried too, As it was, ke had yet been 
unable to obtain a Phirmaund from the Badshah and had to 
keep on appeasing corrupt officials. On top of that if new 
legislations were introduced affecting normel business activities, 
things would become tough for businessmen of all communities. 


But he did not give way to despondency. Golden was the 
land of Hindustan and Bengal the shining jewel in her crown. 
Money was lying on the dust here. What one needed was 
courage and perseverance, hard work and intelligent appraisal 
of situations. The Moghul ruler may be harsh on his people, 
but his orders were not strictly obeyed in all parts of Hindustan. 
There was something amiss in the structure of administration 


built up by the Moghuls. There had always been bickering 
Over succession to the Peacock throne. 
trusted any of his sons, brothers were always fighting one 
another. The land was vast 


I » Washed by many rivers ard natural 
barriers such as deserts and 


themselves Nabobs of their 
could, they would recruit a few thousan 
build a few forts and declare independe 
siderable time for the Badshah’s troo 


‘kingdom’ and to suppress the rete 


nce. It would take con- 
PS to reach the far away 
llion and until such time 
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these Nabobs did just what the 


y pleased in their respective areas 
of influence. If only the En 


glish had a fortress of their own 
‘they could deal very effectively with these petty tyrants. They 
‘could run their factories under the protection of canonns and 
‘carry on business in Bengal and Behar without fear. 

The saltpetre trade, however, suffered a severe setback. A 
new Nabob had been appointed at Pattana, one Ibrahim Caun, 
‘who was very incompetent as an administrator and obviously 
held office by virtue of his title. This was a golden opportunity 
for the officials in the province who began to extract money 
from the traders systematically. Nothing could be achieved now 
without resorting to bribery. Representations made at Delhi 
yielded no results. The Moghul Emperor did not care whether 
‘some foreign traders wound up their business or not. 

Then came another law, the jakat tax on merchandise. At 
first this tax was imposed only on Hindus. But cunning Hindu 
-banyans set up Muslim stooges and began carrying on business 
in their names. The Government began to lose revenue and the 
tax was imposed on Muslim traders as well. But the Muslims, 
‘were made to pay two and a half per cent against the five per- 
‘cent levied on Hindus, on the value of goods in which they 
traded. Hindu traders were badly affected and since the 


‘Company’s business was carried on mainly with Hindu banyans, 
the English also suffered indirectly. 


The situation amounted to one of crisis for the English 
merchants. Charnock was faced with the prospect of seeing all 
his labours in the interest of the Company go in vain. With 
utmost patience he firmly clung on to the helm and eventually 
the Directors were so pleased with his sagacity that they in- 
creased his personal emolument by another twenty pounds a year. 


Motia had grown much older now, and with age she lost 
some of the levity of manner which she had. She was putting 
on weight, too. To Charnock she was still as essential as ever; 
her company had become a habit with him which he could not 
do without; it was as essential to him as the clothes he wore 
daily. 4 

S her hookah placidly one day, Motia observed: 
“No home is complete without children.” 
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Charnock said: “I am 
do with children? They’d o; 
“I had so longed to b 
were not willing.” Then she 


a foreigner and a drifter, what'll F 
burden on me.” 
y A ante by you, but «the gods- 
snuggled up to him and said: CE 
you do something? Marry. Your wife will bear you pee 
and Til bring it up. Heil be the jewel of my eyes, my ow. 
little darling.” 


* Charnock assured her, “No girl will have 
a would care to coma 
a wage earner whe S 
if someone does, she’ll 
aptain soon enough, rather man 
of life over here. The two of us are happy 
enough as we are, Motia Bibi.” 

i id: “Why must you th: 
no pretty girls in Hi 


y slapped his face and said: 7 
otia is not Pretty, Motia is a darkie, a black goblin. Really 
Saheb, I don’t know what made you fall for me. Tye no beauty 
youth, but that too is gone.” 


ing any Younger? Do you know how much: 
n of late?” 4 
“But you haven’ msen yet,” laughed Motia.- 
“You're still my Arjuna,” 
Charnock tried to Tecall what 
Mahabharata and id: 


“You goonk! 


he had learnt about the ee 
many husbands did you 


i? But you have only one.” 
brothers, like Arj 


he image of another pe 
> Someone quite the opposite O 

> With a slim figure and soft, velvety 
eyes. He thoug f sun woishipping in the river sœ 


y 
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many years ago. She was ofa fair complexion, with deep black 
eyes and a loving look in them. t . 

But he snapped out of the reverie and said with emotion: 
“No, no! I am quite happy with my Motia Bibi.” 

A young man named Joseph Townsend arrived as an appren- 
tice in the river fleet of the English. They had opened a Pilot 
Service on the Hooghly river. The river was being sounded and 
Surveyed, charts were being drawn showing shoals and sand- 
banks, bars and navigable channels. Hitherto large sea going 
vessels had been unable to sail up to Hooghly anchorage for: 
fear of going aground. Yet the Dutch were able to bring 
ten ton brigs well up the upper reaches. A large survey vessel 
called the Digilence had been built and leadsmen were appointed 
to sound channels and chart the depths. Thanks largely to an 
enterprising apprentice called Heron, the mystery of the river- 
bed was gradually becoming clearer. 

Joseph Townsend was attached to the fleet at Pattana. He- 
was a very keen young man, full of life and fond of adventure. 
He became very attached to Charnock and Charnock, in his- 
turn, became very fond of him. 

“Come on, sir,” Townsend requested him one day, “come 
in our Budgerow for a trip on the river.” 

Charnock boarded one of their Budgerows with Motia. It 
was evening time in spring. The gently flowing river was. 


shallow now, with wide expenses of sandbanks on either side. 
It was very pleasant on the river. 


They sat on the sundeck. Motia whis 
was on an evening just like this when you 
to me. Do you remember?” 

Of course he rememb 
Yet the memory of their 


pered in his ears: “It 
had first made love 


ered! How many years ago was that! 
first evening together had never faded. 
Motia said: “Saheb, it’s ages since I danced or sang. Today 
I feel like dancing and Singing for you. Let us land on the 
sand bank there.” 

But the boatmen objected to the plan. The place had an 
Teputation for dacoits; they should return before nightfall. 
The moment he heard the word dacoits, Joseph became 
excited and brandished his gun. “Let the dacoits come. I’d 
like to blow their brains out with my gun!” 


evil 
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A two 

Motia said: “It'll be a moonlit night. There are pee fe 

more days left for full moon. The whole ma 
bathed in Moonlight. Saheb, lets’s go. We have our 


hand, brought up the rear. The crew 
The bank w: 


“out of sheer Joy. Her loud and livel 
ness of the evening; M 


young maiden she once 


y laughter broke the er 
otia had suddenly become the youthfu 
was. la 

Perhaps to avoid eavesdropping when his boss was gaa 
love, Joseph had removed himself from the scene. Perhaps hi 


. :, e 
etect the presence of dacoits in th 
long tke sandbank. 


keen eyes Were trying to d 
forests that ran al 


Then Mo 
longer there, th, 
With Maturity, 

All of a Sudden the night was Pierce 
of a band its. What the b 
ttackeq by dac 


© dance. The Vitality of youth was no 
ere Was a Sedateness about her now which came 
d with the war cries 
Oatmen feared had come to 
oits. Motia stopped dancing 
Charnock had risen with 
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and gave the full throated war ery: “Jai Shankar!” : 

“Sundar!” cried out Motia in an astounded voice. The 
raised Jathi in the assailant’s hand remained poised in the air. 

“Sundar! My darling brother Sundar! How shameful for- 
you to have become a common dacoit!” i 

Flinging his Jathi to the ground the dacoit Tushed up to her 
and embraced her in his powerful arms: “Didi, Didi!’ he cried 
and the scars of lashing on his forehead could be clearly seen in 
the powerful moonlight. vh : 

“Don’t shoot, you fool! came the loud, cautioning voice- 
of Charnock, as Joseph’s figure was seen, silhouetted against 
the moonlit sky, raising his gun aimed at Sundar. Should he 
miss him, the bullet was bound to hit Motia. 

“You fool, don’t shoot!” 
bewildered at the orders given 
his gun. 

Sundar’s tale was 5 
to take up dacoity as 
of a small gang. He 
was in his blood. 


he warned him again. Joseph, 
by his Superior, slowly lowered 


oon told. Dire povert 
a profession and he w 
Was a grandson of Jh 


y had forced him 
as Now the leader- 
aru K ahar; dacoity 


admonished him. “Didn't father- 
wounds smeared 
ood and swore that none of his blood 
should ever become a dacoit?” 
Sundar said in a voice 
committed a great sin.” 


Motia ran her fingers through his long hair and said con-- 
solingly: “Don’t cry baby, don’t cry.” 


choked with emotion: “Didi, 1 have- 


At Motia’s insistence, Ch 


arnock found means of livelihood 
for the whole gang. In fa 


HAs ng 


ewe OF EDODA rS 
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Charnock asked him one day: 


-about your vow of taking reve: 
-gave you?” 


“Well Sundar, what happened 
nge on me for the whipping I 


yes and looked shy: “You got even 


-with me. If you hadn’t stopped him in time, Jo Saheb would 
‘have surely shot me dead.” 


Orders came from London for Charnock to proceed to 
‘Delhi as the official envoy of the Company and to present there 
in person a petition to the Badshah asking him to issue them 
the Phirmaund, He had also to Persuade the Badshah to give 


Delhi! The Imperial capital of the grand Moghuls, venue of 
so many strange events Which have gone down in history. Sir 
Thomas Roe had bi 


S : d please the Badshah and 
Manage to obtain a Phirmaund for thi 


3 1 e Company, his name 
would go down in the history of his Country in letters of gold. 
The king would honour him, perhaps with a knighthood. Sir 
Job Charnock. The name sounded Strange to his own ears as 


BS 
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he said it aloud to himself, Sir Job Charnock. It sounded 
majestic, like the name of a person higher in status than a 
nobleman or a country squire. 

And then, suddenly, something totally unforeseen happened. 
It was summertime. Some goods were auctioned off from the 
lawn in front of the Kuthi and this went on till late afternoon. 
‘Charnock himself supervised the auctioning since the goods 
belonged to the Company, and at the end of it all he was sweat- 
ing profusely and felt very tired. He felt that he needed a good 
Test. 

At this moment Joseph Towsend ran in through the gate. 
“A Gentoo woman is going to burn herself alive, sir; it’s to be 
a Suttee by the bank at the cremation ghat. Would you like to 
£go and see?” 

Charnock had heard about the suttee system but had never 
Seen one with his own eyes. What a horrible custom, thought 
‘Charnock, throwing a beautiful and valuable life into the flames! 
Didn’t the girls cry out in protest, with the horror of it all? 
Did they really go for such self-immolation of their own accord, 
forget all their earthly ties and let the locking flames of a pyre 
devour them alive ... without hesitation, without a murmur, 
With firm and purposeful steps? What made a woman accept 
such a monstrous way of committing suicide—love for the 
departed husband? To acquire a posthumous status of prestige, 
or a desire to live in paradise in the hereafter? Her living body 
would burn inch by inch, velvety skin become crinkled cinders, 
black locks of hair reduced to ashes, those limpid eyes would 
melt in the heat ... Charnock could not bear to think any- 
more. The awful vision conjured up by his imagination made 
him shiver in disgust. And yet he was beset with curiosity. 

“All right,” he said. “Come, we'll go and watch the 

» iosity won. 
L e y had a word of caution for him. “We should 
go properly escorted by armed sentries. Thoss brahmins are a 
strange lot. If they find non-believers at a suttee, they may not 
dike it.” 

So Job Charnock got together a party of men and set out 
to see the suttee. Joseph took his gun along with him, and 


Charnock his pistol. 
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In Pattana city, cremation of the dead was itself banned, 
leave alone the rituals of a Suttee. The Badshah had laid down 
that all cremation of the Hindus must take place on the other 
bank of the river. So Charnock and his party had to cross the 
river in a dinghy. It was dark now, and the city lights shone on 
the ripples of the shallow, summertime mere stream of a river. 
Sandbanks were still warm from the day’s scorching heat and 
looked greyish in the dusk. The line of trees girdling the bank . 
looked like so many ghosts. At one bend of the river a crowd 
had gathered on the bank. From the centre of the. crowd € 
spiral of smoke rose, obviously from a pyre, and mingled in 
the darkness above to render the whole atmosphere eerie. 
Sounds of mridang and khanjani came to their ears, and as they 


rcely burning pyre 
the widowed Gentoo girl sat in front of, on which her husband’s 


body lay burning, like a flame which had suddenly become 
frozen. 


But she was not dressed in the manner of a Ger 

She wore scarlet bridal robes, resplendent w 
ornaments, with a garland of white flowers adorning her neck. 
Her coiffure was made up with flowers of many colours, her fair 
ancing beams of light from the leaping 
quiline nose, black eyes half closed under 
rows set on a Temarkably beautiful face, 

ivine inner passion. Erectly she sat, an 

no visible signs of the 


1t00 widow. 
ith gorgeous gold 


Charnock, amazed at 
stone. The priests were 
silent and still. 

A woman wailed mournfully from 
dark young girl, who was she? Oh, the 


the sight, was like a person turned to 
chanting hymns. The crowd stood 


somewhere nearby. A 
lady’s favourite maid- 
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servant. Wh 
y do you weep? Rejoi f 
mer of this sacred dee a ejoice at the sight. The perfor- 
suttees, Bej A would proceed to the h 
tees. Be joyous, be ha A È e heaven of the 
this sacred pyre h ppy. At the site of her sacrifice, wher 
erected. Hindu ae now been laid, a holy mutt Seon a 
pay their tri ies in their hundreds would 
Punya. Boe to the divine soul in the ee: Han io 
But eee cry, little mother, rejoice. ee 
peN ee on wailing in sorrow and anguish. Her 
ing by the i iy not seem to reach the ears of the lady sitt- 
A was about to Oe awaiting reunion with her husband 
e their li e her mortal frame of 4 
ame lives together in the hereafter. layneri 
Was aad at meee their chanting. The supreme moment 
ato . She would be got 
cis fiercely burning chita got ready now to be placed 
arno Ae 
Possess this F felt a twisting ache in his heart. A desire to 
he had to enis began to burn in him; he had to have her. 
barked viciousl is woman all to himself. The pistol in his hand 
brahmins oy si BS he commanded: “Joe! Charge! Shoot these 
Joe, lead n! This tall and fair girl shall become m wif 
me the attack!” y Wife .... 
ere 
R Joseph Townsend opened fire upon the crowd. 
the spectators ium broke out at this unexpected attack amongst 
to run am on the cremation ghat. Men and women began 
AES on the sands. 
consciou. ook took a few quick strides and picked up the semi- 
she was i girl in his arms. She was 
ad reset woman he had longed for in his 
“You tale her from the hungry jaws of death. 
Nee that dark maidservant, she’s yours.” 
charged of the brahmins tried to retaliate but Charnock’s men 
Th them with bamboo poles and pushed them back. 
ody € girl had fainted in his arms; Charnock bore her senseless 
Phin the sand bank and down to the little dinghy. 
serva ing his example, Townsend dragged the youns maid- 
ant down to the dinghy with him too: 
was rowed towards 


the 4 the darkness of the night the dinghy 
attana Kurthi. Cries of protest and the cursing of the 


Ge 
ntoos became fainter and fainter to the ear. Flames from the 


the woman in his vision, 
dreams and now he 
“Joe,” he said, 
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pyre could still be seen, now with but one body burning on it. 
Charnock felt the warmth from the body of the unconscious 
girl lying in his lap and his mind was filled with the kind of 


self satisfaction which a General would feel on accomplishing 
a conquest. 


The vakeel Alimuddin came to see him and sounded a note 
of warning. Abduction of a Gentoo woman, who was a brahmin 
by caste, and one who was about to become a suttee at that, 
Was a very serious matter. One could never trust these kaffir 
brahmins, They became quite unreasonable if one interfered 
with their religious practices. Who knows but they might employ 


a secret assassin, or an agent-to poison his food with the seeds 
of dhatura. 


But Charnock brushed aside all thes 
no consequence, 

The Gentoo widow had not yet come out of her faint. She 
had been laid on spotless white sheets on his own bed, tended 
with great care by Motia. Motia put rose water poultices on 
her forehead, fanned her with a straw fan and when Charnock 
‘suggested calling ina physician, she advised him against it. 
‘She had fainted due to sudden shock and excitement, she said 
and would come to her senses in the normal course of time after a 
sufficient period of rest. 

Charnock asked in an anxious Voice; ‘ 
she’ll come to, she’ll open her eyes and s 


e warnings as being of 


‘Motia, are you sure 
peak?” 


to speak to you.” 


Charnock went into an adjoining roo 
He came frequent! 


y to the door of 
of Motia when her 
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ble fate of a suttee. Others were not quite sure 
turned against the English, they criticised, thi 
devil to pay. They were up against the Nabob 
incurred with Gentoos coming on top of th 
their business prospects. Vakeel Alimuddin was worried because 
arrangements were afoot for Charnock’s impending visit to the 
capital; this had to happen at a time like this! 


Charnock could not Pay attention to a: 
he was immune to criticism, 


cautious steps. This tal] and 


; if the Gentoos 
ere would be the 
as it was; enmity 
at Would ruin all 


ny of these warnings; 
too, and unable to think of taking 
fair lady must become his wife! 

His wife! the very thought of it brought a thrill to his flesh. 
That beautiful creature would be his very own! 

At last Motia came in to inform him the 
her senses. With fluttering heart Job Cha 
bedroom, alone. 

She was sitting upright on the bed, c 
like a Greek goddess, Her be 
eye, had a touch of loftiness 
had released locks of silky bl 


girl had recovered 
tock entered the 


alm and unperturbed, 
auty, Which was soothing to the 


about it. The loosened coiffure 
lack hair which lay in curls upon 
her breast. Her fair skin shon 


e like ivory by candlleight. 
In a calm and collected voice she asked him: “Why did you 
save me?” 


“Because I cannot allow so beautiful a lady to be reduced to 
ashes when still alive, not before my eyes.” 


“You wish to possess me by u 
are enamoured of my beauty, I know.” Then she lifted one of 
the candles and brought the flame very near her cheeks. “I am 
thoroughly capable of destroying my beauty by fire.” Before 
the flame could touch her chin Charnock, with a swift move- 

m her. 


se of force? It is because you 


one more request. Let me see you now and 
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yourself to me, for the pleasure it will give my eyes.” 

“Where will I go? You have destroyed my right to return. 
A brahmin girl abducted by farangis, there is no place in society 
for such a one. There can only be the flames of a chita for a 
girl who had embarked on becoming a suttee.” 

“No, no....0h, no! In that case you remain here. You'd 
have nothing to worry about, no fear of anything at all. Motia 
will look after you. Motia, Motia!”’ 

“I am coming, Saheb,” 

Motia entered the room. Charnock was not in a state to 
understand why her voice should have sounded as though she 
were choking. 

“Motia, won’t you look after this young lady?” 

“Most certainly I will,” said Motia, “She’s a brahmin. She 


has the beauty of a queen. Id consider myself proud to be of 
service to her.” 


Suddenly from outside the al 
muddin was heard: “Charnock Sa 
The brahmins have 


“Not on your life.. 
time! The dinghy is 
will, they will find no t 


with me...what’s your name? But why bother, to me you’re an 
angel. I am going toc 


fea all you Angela. Come with me, we must 
eel? 


He picked her up in his powerful arms and she did not 
protest. Charnock made good his escape through the back door 
which opened towards the river, He had no time for a glance 
back when he left and so did not see how Motia had thrown 
herself on the bed so recently vacate 


d. shaki ; 
she sobbed her heart out haking with ee 


——— 
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girl to change into, a gun and some gunpowder, even a minia- 
tare tent. Charnock was not detained at the ghat for long and 
before bidding him farewell, Alimuddin gave him instructions 
as to the place along the bank where he must establish his 
retreat. It was in a secluded spot in a jungle at the bend of the 
river near Lalbaug. Alimuddin would send his men there to 


establish contact. When the crisis was over at Pattana, he could 
return with the Bibi. 


Charnock rowed the boat, carrying his beloved and himself, 
under a starlit summer night sky. His oars splashed with noise 
that were echoed back by the steep river bank. A night bird 
flew noisily over their heads. Now he could see a light dance on 
the river...were they coming after him? He brought the dinghy 
alongside a conyenient bush by the bank and waited. The girl 


sat like a stone image before him. Except for her breathing she 
made no other noise. 


The boat drew nearer. The crew seemed to be busy cooking, 
it Was just an ordinary cargo carrying barge, after all. Charnock 
felt reassured about the girl; she had not cried out Wanting to be 
rescued. 

He recommenced rowing. For how long now he had been 
pulling at his oars he had no means of knowing. At last the 
dense forests on the bend at Lalbaug came into view. That 
would be their refuge for some time to come. 

Inspite of the darkness he managed to set up the little tent. 
The night was still and comfortably cool. He gathered dry fallen 
leaves and prepared a bed for the girl inside the tent. At his 
request she lay on it meekly enough. Charnock took up a 
position outside the tent where he sat with the gun in his hand 
and with a mind full of conflicting emotions. 

A strange night for a honeymoon! 


Days passed, then nights; more days and nights. A man m 
a woman lived in close proximity of one another, that was all. 
They were still as far away from each other as ever. 


i . Charnock served her 

Angela had been to the river for a bath. 
a meal with his own hands and she ate. As she ate, Charnock 
had his eyes fixed on her face; be could not take his eyes off her. 
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“Why do you stare at me so?” 
“No, not stare. Your beauty fascinates me.” a 
“But that is only skin deep and an illusion. It has a brief 


life. And the body itself is cremated in the end.” 


“For the brief time that it does last, let my eyes have their 
fill.” 


“Foreigner, you are quite mad! The 
after you; should they catch up with y 


you trampled to death by an elephant or have you cut to pieces. 
by their swords. Have you no fear for your life?” 

“Have you any, Angela? What made you offer yourself to 
the flames on a chita?” 

“The desire for a etern 

“Thank heavens it W 
Were you very much i 

“Don’t lets tal 
able that w 
husbands.” 


“Did your relatives compel you to become one?” 


“Did you notice any show of force a 
1 ver, granted that I Was | 
life in Paradise 


army of the Nabob is. 
ou they will either have 


al life of the suttee in Paradise.” 


asn't love for your departed husband. 
n love with your husband?” 


k about it. I am a brahmin girl. Tt is desir- 
e make ourselyes suttees after the death of our 


came 
danger to your life? 

i 3 only, my paradise is here on 
earth and not in the hereafter,” : 


could not fathom what was going on 


= a of vakeel Alimuddin’s trusted men brought him news of 

ieee F rings had been happenning at the Factory. On that 
ozen or so of the val’ and sur- 

rounded the bunga Kotwal’s men had come and 


man not to think up a plan now 
than later. Charnock was advised 
against the Korwal’s men catching uP 
* things would take a very serious turn if 
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he should be arrested now. The thing to do was to live in this 
Tetreat until something was done: the place was secluded and 
safe enough. Alimuddin’s men left them with a good quantity 
of provisions; they had also brought with them suitable cooking 
utensils and bedding. 


“What does ‘Angela’ mean?” the girl asked him one day. 

“An angel. A fairy maiden from paradise.” 

“Why do you call me that? I have a name of my own.” 

“What is it?” 

“But I want to forget my old name. You may call me by this 
name if you like.” 

“Angela, Angela, Angela...” 

“What is your language?” 

“English.” 

“Will you teach me your language? I would like to converse 
with you in your own language.” 

“PII be only too glad to. Now say... ‘I love you’,” 

“What is the meaning of ‘I love you’?”’ 

“Tt means that you love me.” 

“You're too greedy. You want me to love you so soon. Is 
it so easy to earn my love?” 

“Tell me what must I do to make you love me.” 

“Iam a Hindu widow. No one places any value on my 
love.” 

“No one could, for itis priceless. I am not a Hindu. I 
am a Christian and we Christians do not believe in permanent 
widowhood.” 

“But your religion is not my religion. Frahmin widows do 
not re-marry: they give their lives up on burning pyres.” 

“I do not consider a religion, which enjoins such cruelty, 
to be a religion at all.” 

“Do you wish that I forsake my religion?” 

“I won’t compel you to; you may do whatever you like. Do 
your scriptures really forbid widow marriage?” 

“Yes, but re-marriage is customary among some people, 
like the lower caste Hindus of Behar. But 1 wes born in a 
brahmin family.” 

“What has the caste system to do with falling in love?” 
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A long drawn out silence ensued. : His man- 

Job Charnock can hardly bear this repression. rms and 
hood rebels against it; he longs to pick her up in his os imc 
crush her body against his. When Angela is asleep, t copie 
tive soul within him awakens, he advances towards the : onthe 
beauty; then the look of absolute dependence and trus Pain 
sleeper’s face makes him draw back. She had complete a, 
him, had trusted herself completely to the care oft 
foreign friend of hers. 7 im 

Once again Alimuddin’s men came, but only to inte a 
that the situation had Temained unchanged and that the ae 
men were still guarding the bungalow. The vakeel had a d the 
released, but Negotiations were going on between him an alt 
brahmins. How Soon will a settlement be arrived at? Well, the ain- 
brahmins knew that they had the upper hand and were pes 
ing accordingly. The matter Tested with the Codjee. Meanw re- 
the authorities at Hooghly were becoming impatient for the rep. 


: : ed to 
Sentation at Delhi to take Place and the Second Officer want 
know what arrange 


Charnock instruct 


3 me he 
them, a local vakeel at Delhi should be appointed by t 
Company to make the necessary representation. 


; k- 
The men had brought some fresh vegetables for them; C00. 
ing them was the problem. 


Angela started on the 
washing them without bein 
wood from the forest, light 
and Angela cooked. For 
stranded on an island aft 
ocean. But what a dista 

Angela turned out t 

The still and eerie d 
silence enlivened by the 
chirping of crickets; thi 
again by an occasional 
howling jackals. 


Charnock had spread a carpet under a tree and slept there. 


job of preparing the vegetables and 
g asked. Charnock brought dry fire 
ed a fire between two small konisi 
all appearances they were like a coup : 
er a ship wreck, in the middle of a vas 
nee it was that lay between them! 

o be a fine cook. i 
arkness of the forest night descended, its 
steady murmur of the flowing Ponet 
e monotony would be brought now an - 
hooting of an owl, or a cacophony o. 
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-Angela slept inside the tent. His was a silent devotion offered 
from a distance. 

There was a noise. Someone was walking lightly on the 
“grass, quite close to him. Charnock sat bolt upright. It was a 
Shadowy figure of a woman. 

“Angela! You aren’t asleep?” 

“Couldn’t get any sleep. So Icame out.” 

“You can’t be scared? Those are only owls and jackals.” 

“I don’t scare easily. I don’t care for my life, how can 
-owls and jackals frighten me?” 

“Come and sit by my side then.” 

“Yes. But tell me, how much longer do you wish to pro- 
‘long your suffering on account of me?” 

“What do you mean by suffering? I am happy here. I have 
‘you near me all day and night, I can hear your voice whenever 


I like and my eyes never tire looking at you. What more can I 
zask for?” 


“Come.” 

“Where to?” 

“Inside the tent.” 

“But there’s no room for me in there.” 


“There will be. Don’t you understand,” she added in halt- 
‘ing English, “I love you—I love youl”? 


It is about a week since Alimuddin’s men were here last. 
-Food stocks were almost exhausted. Love making would not 
‘satiate their hunger and it would not do to move away from 
ithis place and lose their only link with Pattana. Charnock dared 
not, of course, leave the girl alone and go to purchase food. 

But Angela did not seem to mind. She plucked berries from 
“trees in the jungle, berries and jackfruits and mangoes. She 
‘used her saree for a net and caught fish from the river. Now 
“and then she would manage to stop a passing cargo boat and 
-procure wheat from it. Charnock would use his gun to advant- 

age, when he felt it safe to do so, in bagging partridges in the 
iforest. 

One morning Angela, after a bath in the river, came and 
=stood before him; all the ornaments on her body were gone. 

“What happened to all your ornaments and jewellery?” 
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“Dedicated them to the river; 
clothes.” 


“Why?” 


“I shall have no more to do with old memories. I have 
Started a new life with you—on this day.” 


She had made two garlands with wild flowers. One of these- 
she placed in Charnock’s hands. 


ate ety indu- 
“We exchange flower garlands; it is an ancient Hind 
Marriage in the Gandharva style.” 


After each had garlanded the other, Angela knelt down and- 
touched his feet: “You are my husband now.” 


3 5 2 Vous 
Charnock raised her with a hand and embraced her: “Yo 
mean we are married now?” 


“With the sun, the river and the forest as witnesses to the- 
Wedding,” 


After the manner of the Gentoos, Angela folded her hands 
and made obeisance to each of the presiding deities of the three 
as she named them. Charnock found himself doing the same. 


Angela said: “Now let me tell you what happened that day,- 


all those and my bridat- 


d my eyes and thought that the Agni Deva’ 
€ form of a human and was coming to: 
up my trembling body in his arms and I 
Was astonished to feel no burning sensation; my body wasn’t: 


Scorched at his touch; quite the Teverse, it was so soothing an. 
embrace that I happily fell asleep. 


“When I woke u 


olour of your skin, there- 
you and in fact you were- 
- I thought you wanted to. 
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have me because I was beautiful. I decided to show you that I 
could easily destroy my beauty with fire. But you snatched away 
the candle from my hand. You used no force, you did not rape- 
me, you gave me my freedom. I must be a very sinful woman. 
I was a brahmin girl, widowed that very day. Yet at that 
Moment I gave my heart ... to a farangi! You brought me to 
this exile and I could not deny you. 

“In the loneliness of the forest at last one day I had you 
near me, had you as my very own. But my upbringing from 
childhood became the greatest obstacle in my surrendering to 
you wholeheartedly. Iam the daughter of a brahmin, widow of 
a brahmin... and you are of a different faith, race, culture! 
Untold agonies of mind I suffered and threw myself into the- 
river this morning, wishing to drown myself. But my heart 
longed to return by your side. I obeyed my heart’s dictate and 
came. Now you are my husband, you are my Agni, you are my 
Lord and Master.” 

“And you are my lawfully wedded wife! Angela... I am a 
foreign banyan, I’ve only learnt the art of trading and am no- 
good at saying pretty things. So I can’t tell you in words how 
deeply I love you. All I can say are these simple words... I 
love you, my dear, I love you!” 

“We Hindu girls may not utter the names of our husbands.. 
I won’t be able to call you by your name, so I'll call you Agni. 
My Agni!” 

«Angela. . my Angela!” 


Two months they spent in that wilderness, so close to civili- 
sation, yet so far away from it. The intense but tender bond 
born of their total surrender to each other was so in keeping 
with the primitive surroundings in which they lived that Charnock 
was never conscious of the passage of time. 

And then suddenly one morning, at the end of those two: 
months, there was heard from the bend of the river the un- 
mistakeable music from a native string orchestra. As they gaped 
at the bend in wonder, the music became louder and louder and 
finally a Budgerow came in sight. The orchestra was playing on 
its sundeck. It was gaily decorated with flags and festoons and 
as it bore down on them, they could discern many known faces. 


R 
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crowded on its deck, There was Jose 
Alimuddin, and the 
dinghy which was 
and Alimuddin j 
Motia’s arm and lowered her gentl 
the bank. A Shehnai b 


arrangements. 
Motia rushed up the s 
two month honeymoon, no 
become so Stale that she coul 
day,” to 
Charnock said: “Motia, Motia, I now hand Angela over 
you, she’s your charge from now on.” little 
Motia embraced Angela and said to her: “Come My 
‘Sister. The exile of Sita is over,” 
Angela said With a smile: 
Shri Ramji was not With her. Bu 


nace 
andy bank with faltering steps: k T 
less! Why, has Motia Bibi alee 
dn’t even be remembered for 


“No didi, during Sita’s oi 
tin my case my agni D 
my sautan is before me. Agni 
Motia said: “Then I shall stand on the left side oi 
Deva. Tam his New Moon and you are his Full Moon. A 

Joseph Townsend fired two rounds of blank in the sae 
“One was in honour of the Ebony Angel,” he said with a gri 
“and the other in honour of the Golden Angel.” iy 

Charnock said to him in mock annoyance: “You rascal, W. 

id’ wn Angel?” : 

oa ete e ‘his head and said: “Sorry Sir, I 
did'nt wait for your orders and did.” 


Those were two good names that young Townsend had ae 
them, Ebony Angel and Golden Angel. Charnock’s days pas 
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Ina happy haze, spending alternate nights in the arms of each 
of his two beloved Bibis. Gentoos could have as many wives as. 
they liked whereas the Moors were allowed a maximum of four. 
But that didn’t prevent the rich Moors from having any number 
of concubines. They would have intercourse with their female- 
Slaves as well. Only Christians were allowed one wife, yet how 
many Christians in Hindustan obeyed the law? Take that fellow 
Sebastian, he has seven Bibis inhis harem. In Harvey’s seraglio- 
there were six native women. People whispered things about 
Mathias Vincent, Chief of the Hooghly Factory. It was rumoured 
that he had learnt the art of hypnotism from the brahmins in 
order to be able to cast a spell over other peoples’ wives. And 
he was the immediate superior of Charnock. 

But Job Charnock considered himself very lucky. Motia and 
Angela got on splendidly and never quarrelled like the Bibis- 
of Sebastian. They had adjusted themselves harmoniously with 
the situation and were like two good friends. There was peace- 
in Charnock’s domestic life. 

When a note of discord was stuck, it was not struck in his- 
home but at the Factory. Charnock had married Angela and 
had to have her established as his wedded wife socially. This 
problem had not been there in the case of Motia. Motia had 
been quite content in being just a companion to him. She never 
hankered after social recognition or for a position of any kind. 
She would not have known what to do with it if she had it. But 

1 belonging to Gentoo aristrocracy and Charnock 
the wedding was in Gandharva_ style- 
and outside the pale of the Christian Church, yet it was a 
marriage and she was his wedded wife. He had to secure for 
her a rightful place in society as the wife of the Chief Officer of 


Pattana Factory- g 
Charnock arranged to throw a gala banquet in the nature 
tion. A large, newly built palace in 


of a belated wedding reception: n s 
the city was rented for the occasion. A famous string and wind 
instrument orchestra Was commissioned to play music con- 
tinuously for twentyfour hours. The melodies they played were- 
monotonous to the English ear but quite appealing when heard 
from a distance. Three different banquets were to be held on 
that day; the first, exclusively for Gentoos in the morning; the 


here was a gir! n 
had married her. Albeit 
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second, for Moors in the afternoon; and the third and last, for 
‘entertaining Christians in the evening. 

Only one of these three parties was a success; the Moors, 
curiously enough, came with great enthusiasm, drank and gorged 
themselves with food and many brought presents for the newly 
wedded couple. 

But except for a favoured and intimate few, the other two 
banquets were not attended by most invitees. Even Seth Shew- 
-churn sent a message asking to be excused as he was suffering 
from indigestion. It was from the vakeel, Alimuddin, that 
Charnock learnt of his real reason for not coming. The Saheb 
was setting up a home with a Gentoo widow. He was supposed 
to have married her. Pah! Which scripture sanctioned such a 
marriage? In the first place, a farangi and a brahmin were like 
jackfruit and pumpkin, they could not be cooked in the same 
pot to make any dish at all. Secondly, a widow who should have 
become a suttee was now going to become the mistress of 2 
_farangi for seven incarnations at least, after each life span, one’s 
soul would be sent to hell if one partook of food at a celebra- 
tion such as that. 


The attitude of the Christians was no better, particularly in 
the case of the ladies. Madam La Salle had thrown the invita- 
tion card contemptuously on Alimuddin’s face and said: “A 
-wedding reception, is it? A Protestant is going to live in sin 
with a heathen and I am to dine at a party to celebrate this, of 
all the impudence! I must say your Saheb picks his women 
well-—one black bitch is the gang leader of a bunch of high- 
waymen and this other one is probably the godmother of the 
local pickpockets. I hear she lifted all the valuables from her 
husband’s house before she came to live with him. That’s where 
all this money from, for all this grand and lordly showing off 
by Charnock.” 

Mr Jansen did not accept the invitation on the grounds that 
it was not quite the thing to do, this business of pretending that 
your concubine is in fact your wife. The girl has not been 
converted to Christianity. “Which Padre has declared them man 


and wife, Alimuddin?” š i 
Mrs Jansen snorted and said caustically: “‘There’s TON 
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eae between tke Mister and the Missus. Do either of them 
Sais md religion? Charnock is a Christian in name only; his 
hte see of a pagan. He wears native dress all the 
a sleeps with a native woman. He even entertains these 
ius and sanyasis and peers and fakirs. Who said he was a 
Christian?” 
A aaoo pales with anger but could hardly do anything 
P e EM ‘Distribute all this food among the poor of 
attana,” he instructed Alimuddin. “Let them at least bless our 
union from the bottom of their hearts.” 
" Angela to become a Christian? Good Heavens! Accustomed 
o idolatry from her very childhood, it was unthinkable to 
associate her with the Protestant faith, in which the churches 
eee no images at all. She had procured, perhaps from a 
apist priest, an ivory Madonna with the baby Jesus in her arms. 
With great eclat she had installed this in her puja room, along- 
Side miniature images of Radha-Krishna, Ram-Sita and 
Hanumanji. Having done this she brought Charnock to view 
her new acquisition. “Look,” she said, “how beautiful the 
ivory image looks! It’s Yashoda holding baby Shri Krishna in 


her arms.” 
“That,” Charnock had corrected her, “ig no other than 


Mother Mary, holding baby Jesus Christ in her arms.” 
“Pll thank you to let me have them as mother Yashoda 


holding our Lord Shri Krishna in her arms.” 
And she had bowed in obeisance to the Madonna. 


The Reverend John Evans came to Pattana. He was a 
Protestant priest, about twentyeight years old, with a benign 
personality. He and his wife had been sent all the way from 
England to spread and strengthen Christian morality among the 
Saloy of the Hon’ble East India Company. Having 
established his headquarters at Hooghly he had embarked on a 

ts, and after visiting Cassumbazar 


tour of the various settlemen 
had now arrived in Pattana. 


and Rajmahal, 
He was an honoured guest. Charnock received the priestly 
cordiality and so did Angela who had, by now. 
> 


couple with due 
acquired a working knowledge of the English language, 
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At the dining table the Reverend had a few words of advice” 
to offer the Charnocks, 


“Mr Charnock, as Chief of the Pattana Factory you woul 
naturally be expected to set an example to others. I have great- 
faith in your ability to do so as a consciencious Protestant. 

“Tell me what I must do.” is 

“Look after your home affairs first. Arrange for the sag 
Sion of this beautiful young lady to our sacred faith. I sha 
baptise her and then marry you two in accordance with Chur 
rites.” ‘ 

Charnock looked at his wife: “Angela, the Reverend Father 
Wishes you to become a Christian.” ife. 

Angela said: “Oh, but I am a Christian. I am your Wife- 
Your religion is my religion.” ; 

The missionary’s wife asked: “In that case why do you KR 
those idols in your room? True Christians do not va nA 
idols. Idolatry is only practiced by irreligious pagans 
baptists.” A 

“Memsaheb,” said Angela, “I do not worship those ioe 
I worship God who resides in my heart. These idols abe 
symbols of the One. I am an uneducated woman, fev Sn 
visualise God in my imagination. And since I can’t De ee 
image, I keep a doll in front of me and worship eae 
as my Hanumanji, sometimes as my Jesus-Madonna. Il such 

Mrs Evans said: “You'll have to do away with rs offer 
idolatry. You will have to attend our sacred church an 
your prayers to God every morning and evening.” «plicit: 

“What, only twice a day?” Angela asked in all simP king: 
“I have been brought up to offer prayers to God all the wa z 2 
hours of the day. Very well, I shall go to your church. Th 
whole world, to me, is sacred with His presence and so the 
church is just as sacred a Place to me as my own little pw@ 
room. I have been brought up to believe that the God who 
dwells in me dwells everywhere else too, in hills and in the rivers» 
in the sky, in trees and creepers, in stone and dust, in water, 
fire, temple, mosque, church, Memsahebs, Sahebs, padres, my 
husband, everywhere dwells the God of my heart. If you like I 
will go and throw these dolls into the river, like our people sink 
images in the river after a seasonal puja of a deity is over. Then 
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there’ll be you, Father and my husband. Pll start worshipping 
you.” 
“One doesn’t worship human beings.” 
“Was Jesus not a human being?” 
“He was the Son of God,” said the Reverend Father. 
“But who isn’t, Saheb? Aren’t we all His children? Hasn’t 
God created all of us, you, me, your Memsaheb, my husband?” 
“Madam, it is useless to argue with you. You have a lot to 
learn about religion yet. I will leave a volume of the Bible for 
you here to read. Can you read?” 
“I know Hindi, Sanskrit and Persian, and I am learning 
English”. 
“That’s good. I will most ceriainly convert you to Christianity 
and have you married according to church rites.” 
But this desire of the Reverend John Evans was not fulfilled. 
He had to return to Hooghly in a few days. His servant told 
Charnock the reason why. The Company paid such meagre 
Wages to its employees that even a priest could not make two 
ends meet. So the Reverend had also started a private business 
of his own like the others. A letter had come informing him that 
four of his boats, loaded with cargo, had been seized at the 
Hooghly Chowki. Captain Pete’s ship would soon sail from 
Hooghly and if he wanted to avail himself of the chance of 
sending his cargo in Captain Pete’s boat, he should be present 
there in order to make the necessary arrangements for the release 
of those boats. As soon as he received the news, the Reverend 
left Pattana with his wife. Obviously business, and the profits 
from the same, were more important than the task of redeeming 


sinners. 5 A 
Charnock had heard about this Captain Pete. He was a well 
known Interloper, an enemy of the Company. And he was a son- 


in-law of Mr Vincent, Chief of the Hooghly Factory. Charnock 
had no time for men who were employed by the East India 
Company and yet carried on business dealings with the Inter- 


TS. i 
E the couple had boared their boat, Motia had taken 
the dust of their feet, Gentoo fashion. 


The Reverend said to her: “Iam leaving for the time being 
s > 
put when I come the next time, Til marry you two.” 
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Charnock said nothing to this. Inwardly he said to himself; 
Job Charnock does not care for a passport to respectability 
issued by a priest who has business dealings with the enemies of 
the Hon’ble East India Company, he would feel ashamed © 
Possessing one.” 

After their Budgerow left the ghat, Charnock told his palan- 
quin bearers to take them to the bazar. There he took Angela 
to the crafts stalls where an array of images of many gods and 
goddesses were exhibited and offered for sale. After carefully 
scrutinising them Charnock picked out the one he was looking fox 
Tt was an image of Saraswati. He brought it and after entering 
the palanquin and seating himself opposite Angela, handed it to 
her. 

“What'll I do with this?” asked the Bibi. A 

“Keep it in your puja room. Every day worship at the fee 
of this goddess of the Muses, so that any time the occasion 
demands you can make sharp tongued retorts to these greedy 
priests as you did the other evening.” ut 

“Now that the Padre Saheb has gone, what will happen abo 
our getting married in Christian style?” Biot 

“How often do people marry ern other?” asked thea 
Charnock, “Don’t you Tegard me as your husband nO ell 

She laid her cheek on his chest and whispered: “Beca 
do, I carry now your child in me.” Charnock was stuc 
with happiness at the suddenness of the news. ; achen 

In due course of time Angela presented him with a daug 

Charnock christened her Mary. 


k dumb 


There was a mighty row between Charnock and Allen Catch- 
pool one day. It was over the presence of the two ladies in his 
house and Charnock would have given Catchpool a sever g 
thrashing if the Second Officer had not been at hand to save him. 

Right from the time of his arrival there were clashes between 
Charnock and Catchpool. The youngster was as greedy as he 
was insubordinate. Charnock had evidence that Catchpool was 
receiving commissions from the banyans who traded with the 

Company. Not content with this, he began to falsify entries in 
‘the ledger, showing excess weight per each bale of cotton or 
silk so as to share the extra money with the banyans. He was 
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out to become rich overnight. Musk had been purchased by the 
Company and the consignment came from Bhutan. Some of it 
was discovered in Catchpool’s room; it is impossible to hide 
musk due to its rich odour. Catchpool was quite nonchalant 
about it. “I kept some of it here because I want to buy some,” 
he said in an impertinent tone of voice. “I can afford the price, 
you see?” and he threw the price of the musk on the table before 
‘Charnock. 

Charnock then tried to give him a little advice for his own 
good. Suddenly the younger man said: “The saltpetre godowns 
were swept out the other day and you sold seven hundred 
maunds of sweeping to the banyans. There were at least five 
hundred maunds of good saltpetre mixed with the sweepings. 
‘What happened to the money?’ 

Stung to the quick, Charnock flared up: “You bastard, I am 
not answerable to you for what I do. I have my own bosses!” 

Catchpool said: “Oh I’ve looked after that side of it. The 
information has reached Mr Vincent at Hooghly by now.” 

“That son of a bitch can do damn all to me,” exclaimed 
Charnock in Hindi, a language he frequently reverted to when 
using strong swear words. In his opinion the native languages 
were ideally suited for the purpose of abusing. “I have been 
serving my masters for the last twenty years and they have always 
addressed me as their good and faithful servant.” 

The irrespressible Catchpool taunted: “That is why your 
Masters, the Directors of the Company, have left you to rot in 
this God forsaken hole of a Factory at Pattana, sir.” 

“Shut your mouth, you swine,” shouted Charnock. “Do you 
know they had included my name as a member of the Council at 
Madras?” 

“At the bottom of the ladder,” said the impudent young man, 
“the Fifth Officer in a Council of five, even if it is at Fort St 
George.” 

Catchpool had touched a tender and weak spot in Charnock’s 
armoury. Charnock had been resentful over the affair. He had 
been discharging his duties faithfully and conscientiously for so 
many years at this difficult trade centre of Pattana, but what 
recognition did he get from the Company? A couple of incre- 
ments and a lot of lengthy epistles singing his praise. He did not 
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have the necessary connections in London. Officers who were 
much junior to him were elevated to superior posts over his head. 
Mathias Vincent came over to Hindustan four years after him 
and today he was the Agent of the Company at Hooghly and 
the Chief of Bay of Bengal. This was the same man who was 
responsible for the death of one Raghu Podar, a scandal which 
cost the Company thirteen thousand rupees as hush money- 
Vincent had ordered one Anantaram to lock Podar up in a room 
at the Cassumbazar Factory and flog him. Anantaram complied 
with these orders and Podar died. The Gentoo natives began to 
agitate and the Nabob’s men knew they now had the upper 
hand. The Company paid out thirteen thousand rupees to settle 
matters. 

Vincent, of course, had not admitted his own role in the 
affair. Strencham Master, the Governor, came up from Madras 
to hold an enquiry; that was nothing but eye wash, because both 
Master and Vincent were involved in trading secretly with the 
Interlopers and were making good money. The biggest operator 
among the Interlopers was Captain Pete, Vincent’s son-in-law. 
These men had connections back home, and it was from such a 
group of men that selections were made for the posts of 
Governors and Agents in the East India Company. Charnock 
had refused his appointment to the Council at Madras out of 
sheer repugnance. 

Only that very morning Charnock had received a letter from 
Madras the contents of which seemed to indicate that the 
Directors of the Company were waking up at last. The faithful 
old servant Job Charnock was to be transferred to Cassumbazat 
as Chief there and though his immediate superior would still be 
Vincent, he was assured in this letter that after Vincent’s retire- 
ment he would be appointed as the Chief of Bay of Bengal. That 
was a great consolation. 5 

He turned now to Catchpool and said: “Do you know, you 
beggar, I am the Chief of Cassumbazar now, Second Officer of 
the Bay of Bengal?” 

“You may forget all about it as long as Master remains the 
Governor and Vincent the Chief at Hooghly. You'll rot in 
Pattana for the rest of your life.” 


a 
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“Do you know, you skunk, that I can have you transferred 
from here this very minute?” 

“Sorry to have to deprive you of the pleasure, sir. I have 
already submitted my application to the Right Worshipful Mr 
Mathias Vincent requesting for a transfer under a decent Chief. 
Wish you well,” said Catchpool cheerfully and walked away. 

Charnock began to fume. In all these years of his service 
here as Chief of the Pattana Factory, no underling had ever 
dared to speak to him with such effrontery. Mathias Vincent was 
trying to organise little cells of his own selected men who were 
being appointed at various factories and who would in time 
form the network necessary to conduct systematic secret trading 
with the Interlopers against the interests of the Company. Char- 
nock made up his mind to smash the ring. 

But Catchpool’s boastful prediction seemed to be coming 
true. Christmas of 1679 came and went, yet there was no letter 
from Governor Master nor any from Agent Vincent informing 
him of the date for taking over charge at Cassumbazar. At last 
Charnock took recourse to writing directly to his superiors in 
London. 

And Catchpool stuck to his post at Pattana, to his constant 
irritation. 

To establish a code of conduct for its English employees, 
the Company had appointed priests who had drawn up a Manual 
of Precepts. This manual contained much good advice and a list 
of punishments. Employees were enjoined to offer daily prayer, 
to refrain from uttering falsehood and swearwords, from over 
drinking, untidy living, desecration of Sabbath and the like and 
to return to their quarters by nine every night. Punishments 
included fines and forfeitures and imprisonment. Those who did 
not mend their ways inspite of these measures and who 
indulged frequently in intemperance, filthiness and debauchery, 
were transferred to Fort St George where they could be effec- 
tively dealt with. There were standing orders to the effect that 
the manual must be reed publicly twice a year, once at mid- 
summer and once at Christmas, for two consecutive Sundays 
after morning prayers, so that all English employees could be 
reminded of the code of conduct expected of them. 

On the Sunday following Christmas, Charnock was reading 
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the manual aloud in a Sonorous voice when suddenly Allen 
Catchpool burst out laughing. He stopped abruptly when Char- 
nock glared at him. 

r “What are you laughing about?” Charnock asked in a stern 
voice. “Am I mispronouncing the words or something?” 

“Your pronunciation is perfect, sir,” taunted Catchpool, 
“only you don’t practice what you preach and all your actions 
are in direct breach of those injunctions. I wonder when you'll 
be packed off to the Madras Fort.” 

The Second Officer admonished him: “Mr Catchpool, I 
shall thank you keep a civil tongue in your head. Mr Charnock 
4s our Chief and you must speak to him with all due respect.” 

i _Cakchpool retorted: “Hed better behave like a Chief, then- 
Living with a Gentoo prostitute—isn’t that filthiness? Abducting 
a brahmin widow and then making her pregnant—is that not 
debauchery?” 
“Shut your bloody mouth,” thundered Charnock. “The 
Company does not pay you wages to probe into my personal 
affairs, I don’t have to answer to you, nor to your patron, that 
renegade Vincent; he had the audacity to have John Smith certi- 
fied insane by first tying him up to a doorpost and then having 
him hypnotised by brahmins—with the sole intention of making 
Smith’s wife his mistress. I, on the other hand, have restored 
self-respect for a woman discarded by her society, and another 
I have saved from certain death in a horrible fashion and given 
her a status in society. If any Manual of Morals calls these 
acts sinful then I have sinned, but I have no feeling of guilt 
whatever and if anyone dares to lift a finger against me I shall 
know exactly how to deal with him.” 

Catchpool was about to say something but Charnock 
shouted: “Noor Mohammed, fetch my whip!” 

The Second Officer forcibly conducted Catchpool out of 
the prayer room. In a trembling voice Charnock finished read- 
ing the rest of th> text and retired to his quarters. 3 

Motia brought him news that ‘sister’ was again expecting- 
It was going to be a boy this time, she was sure. Bibi Charnock 
Was veryill, a sure sign that a bouncing bonny boy was making 
an advance announcement of his arrival. Motia was nursing 
her with the greatest of tenderness and care. 
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Mary was now almost two. She was a lovely baby, not as 
fair as her parents, but decidedly pretty. She would toddle 
about the house in Motia’s wake and keep calling out to her in 
alisping voice. She could not say Krishna Pari, Hindi for 
‘Ebony Angel’, and said instead, Kinna pari, kinna meaning 
‘purchased’. So Motia would pick her up in her arms and say: 
“So I am your slave pari, am I? She knows it, too!” 

Sometimes they would all sit around, planning her future. 
Motia was confident that if she married a prince, she would be 
a great success asa queen. “Look fora Rajput prince for her,” 
she advised Charnock. But Charnock wanted her to marry a 
thoroughbred Englishman. “That’s the trouble with all of you 
Englishmen,” saiel Angela. “Too proud of your race. Which blue 
blooded Englishman would want to marry a half-caste girl?” 

Charnock said: “Then try and get her married to a blue 
blooded brahmin. Let’s see how daring you brahmins are, to 
have the courage to marry a half-caste.”’ 

These arguments would never come to an end. Half-castes 
in this country really were becoming a problem. But of course, 
Mary was still a baby and it would be a long while yet before 
the problem arose in her case. 

There were more important and urgent things to attend to 
just now. One was Angela’s illness and the other, a few more 
shipments of saltpetre. 

Badshah Aurangzeb had re-imposed the Jijia tax on Hin- 
dus. Every Hindu had to pay this tax, or else he would be 
punished. Exemption from the tax could only be granted if he 
became a Muslim. As soon as the law was promulgated, thou- 
sands of Hindus assembled below the Jharoka at the Red 
Fort to voice their appeal to the Badshah, saying that they 
could not afford to pay such a tax, asking him to have mercy 
on them. The Badshah did not condescend to even show him- 
self to the throng. 

So on a Friday morning thousands of Hindus lined the 
road to the Jama Masjid so that they could make the Badshah 
hear their plea when he rode up to it for his prayers, The 
crowd composed of the Hindu shopkeepers of the Urdu 
Bazar, cloth merchants, blacksmiths, craftsmen, labourers and 
domestic servants. They blocked the Badshah's way to the 
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mosque inspite of Tepeated cautioning and threats by the Royal 
Palace Guards. Finally the Badshah ordered an elephant charge. 
Horses and elephants charged the crowd, hundreds were tram- 
pled to death in the melee and the way to the mosque was 


cleared. The Badshah went to say his prayers; the Jijia tax 
remained. 


Day after day the Hindus of Delhi carried on relentless 


agitation, but the tax Was not removed. 


The movement spread down the Ganges and reached Pat- 
tana. Protest meetings were held, and Hindus in their thou- 
sands, leaving aside all work, joined in the agitation. The result 
was, thousands of empty bags piled up in the Companys 
godowns. If accumulated saltpetre was not bagged soon and 
despatched to Hooghly by battelas, the last ship for Europe this 
year would have to sail without this cargo. Charnock personally 
Went around coaxing the Gentoo coolies to come to work. “We 
are farangis, my friends, we have our troubles too with the 
Moghul ruler. Why must you boycoit our factories?” But the 
men were too worked up to pay any heed to commonsense. 

Angela’s condition was deteriorating. She developed ELIE 
mia and her golden skin had become pale. She was becoming 


weak and feeble and physicians attending her, both Ay’ wee 
and Yunani, were equally worried, 


A letter had at last come from Madras, instructing him a 
take over charge at Cassumbazar with immediate effect. Tha 
Was impossible now. Physicians had advised complete rest for 
the Bibi; it would be unthinkable for her to undertake an 
arduous journey by boat. The Factory’s foreman had informed 
him that the coolies might return to work if he were to remain 
here but might never do so if he didn’t. 

Charnock wrote back expressing his regret; it would not 
be possible to leave Pattana until the saltpetre was all bagged. 

Prompt came a curt reply stating that excuses were not 
acceptable; ifhe did not Proceed to Cassumbazar without 
delay, his appointment as Chief of the Factory there would be 
cancelled. 

. This was clearly a case of conspiracy, 


hatched between 
Master and Vincent. They wanted to harass 


him at a difficult 


— 
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time. He had to choose between the two: Angela’s health and 
the Company’s saltpetre against an immediate appointment as 
Chief of the Cassumbazar Kuthi. He was placed on the horns 
-of a dilemma, but only very briefly. It was not in him to let 
-the Company suffer a loss in the saltpetre trade built up by him, 
nor to let Angela remain there in her present state of health. 
~The Chief’s chair at Cassumbazar could await his pleasure. 
It would be pointless to write to Madras, so Charnock 
informed London about the saltpetre situation at Pattana. If 
“he had to forego this opportunity for promotion, well, he had 
-no alternative; the post of Chief Officer of the Cassumbazar 
Factory was not so covetable as to make him forget his duties 
-towards his employers and his wife. 
The East India Company supported Charnock in his deci- 
<sion. Job Charnock remained at Pattana. 


The agitation of the Hindus against the Jijia tax bore no 
:fruits. Their morale was at a low ebb now due to the demise 
«of Raja Shivaji. Bagging and despatching saltpetre began at 
last. 

Angela was brought back from the doors of death a second 
-time; this time through devoted nursing by Motia and sagacious 
treatment of her ailment by the apothecaries. She delivered 
-a second daughter and Charnock christened her Elizabeth, 
„after the famed Queen of England. Elizabeth was all pink and 
«blonde, like an English baby, but weighed as much as a male 
child would. 


Finally, one fine morning Charnock’s Budgerow sailed for 
:a Cassumbazar. He was leaving behind him fond memories of 
a long twentytwo years, but carrying away with him no less than 
-four Pattana-born ladies, Motia and Angela, Mary and Elizabeth. 
«Charnock was no longer a lone man; he had a large family 
now. Chief Officer of Cassumbazar and Second Officer of Bay 
-of Bengal, the Right Worshipful Job Charnock Esquire, was 
-making a grand re-entry into Cassumbazar, accompained by his 
gaily laughing ladies. 


It was a grand, impressive Procession. Half a dozen peons 
were in the vanguard, carrying flags and festoons above their 
heads. These were followed by a band of eight men playing 


English marching music with trumpets and drums. After this- 
came a retenue of abdut ¢ 


With him was Bibi Charnock, wearing a pale blue dress after 
the fashion of English society ladies, the two girls dressed ta 
pink frocks and Motia Bibi in her original, -unalloyed Gentoo 
dress. After the palanquin came a well decorated bullock cart,- 
on which sat the members of the Cassumbazar Council. The 
narrow roads of Cassumbazar were lined by its entire popula-- 
tion to watch the welcome Procession, greatly impressed by the- 
grandeur of the show. 

Outfitters at Rajmahal had made those new dresses for” 
Charnock, his Bibi and the children, almost overnight. | 
Motia declared that she wouldn’t be seen dead in a Sarangi 
gown, with the bosom half exposed and a tight belt round. 
the waist. Bibi Charnock agreed to wear one, but laug-- 
hed herself to death when she saw her reflection in the mirror.. 
She only recovered from her fits of laughter when baby Elizabeth. 
began to cry. As a matter of fact, the pale blue silk dress- 
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became her golden complexion. Charnock’s dress was befitting 
for both the occasion and his personality. 

There were two reasons for putting up such a spectacular’ 
show. The first was to impress on the native mind that the 
English were a luxury loving people. Exhibitions of wealth 
always impressed them and they learnt to treat the English 
with respect. The second was to put fear and jealousy in the- 
minds of the camp followers of Messrs Master and Vincent. 
Charnock had been informed, while still at Rajmahal, that a- 
small nucleus of men was there at Cassumbazar who did not 
care for Master or Vincent. This nucleus had to be strengthe- 
ned and enlarged. Charnock’s place was not immediately below 
that of Vincent and it was officially announced that he would 
become the Chief of Bay of Bengal after Vincent’s retirement. 
This group, therefore, straightaway hailed him as its undisputed. 
leader. 

He noticed a lot of change around the old Kuthi on his- 
arrival. Governor Master had a number of old mud huts demo- 
lished and brick buildings built in their places. The white 
washed walls of these shone brightly in the afternoon sun. 

Both Bibi Charnock and Motia Bibi fell in love with the- 
Chief’s bungalow at first sight. There were six medium sized 
rooms, a covered passageway and a porch. Seasonal flowers and 
creepers were planted in a small garden in front of the bunga- 
low. Beyond the garden were tke quarters for the servants and 
the peons. : 

Tn all, a commodious residence. 

Noor Mohammed lost little time in rigging a swing froma 
branch of one of the trees in the garden to Mary’s great delight. 

Charnock was happy about the turn in his fortunes. His- 
single minded devotion to duty was bearing fruits at last; 
there was the other promotion yet to come. On Vincent’s 
retirement he would be made the Chief of the entire area served 
by trade routes in the Bay of Bengal. Writers and factors, 
senior and junior merchants, Gentoo banyans, gomastas, paikars, 
podars, tagadagirs, every one at the Kuthi or connected with the 
work of the Kuthi, began arriving in batches to pay their respects 


to the new Chief. 
From what had become the centre of the saltpetre trade, 
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he was now transferred to the heart of the silk trade in Hindu- 
stan. The soft and glossy silk from Cassumbazar was in great 
‘demand all over Europe. The wardrobes of the nobility were 
hungry for them, fashionable society ladies eagerly awaited new 
shipments. But the natives had only specialised in breeding 
silkworms and obtaining huge quantities of silk from them. 
They were quite inadept at curing and colouring the silk so as 
to make it attractive to customers. Experts were sent out from 
England, together with apprentices, to do the job and to con- 
‘tinue experiments in trying to improve the quality and texture 
-of silk. Every effort was made to make the coveted silk from 
Bengal fetch as high a price as possible in the home market. 
James Harding was shrewd and calculating. He came direc- 
tly up to the bungalow, followed by a peon who carried on his 
head a baskeful of presents and gifts. A bright new gun for 
the Worshipful Chief; it was light but sturdy, ideal for teals: 
scarlet satin cloth Pieces for the two Bibis: white silk scarves 
for the two babies, One was pleased inspite of oneself. 
Harding told his hardluck story well. Mathias Vincent 
had laid a trap for him and had given him the sack. He had to 
leave the Kuthi, and now slept in a corner of the punch house 
run by John Elliott; he earned a living by doing all sorts es 
petty business deals, ” 
“If I ever get that swine Vincent within gun range,” he 
‘said with great vigour, “I'll drill him full of holes. Allow ie 
to swear by God, sir, PII give the last drop of my picos A 
you—only, think kindly of this poor Englishman once in 4 
while.” is plight. 
Motia was visibly moved: “Poor man! Imagine his plight, 
having to lie on the floor of a punch house.” S 
Bibi Charnock said: “Agni, let the boy dine at the Com- 
pany’s table. So many mouths are fed there, what difference 
will one more make?” 
“TII see that something is done for him,” Charnock assured 
them. 
Harding gave him a military salute and left his presence. 


Tt would take some time to settle down comfortably and pro- 
perly at Cassumbazar. John Eliott had also come to see him. 


Se 
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John had managed to stay on at Cassumbazar for all these 
years. He had received no promotions at all but that was the- 
least of his worries. His business here was thriving; he presen- 
ted Charnock with a bottle of Scotch. 

In an aside, he asked Charnock: “Would you care to see 
Mary Anne? You won’t be able to take your eyes off her, the 
way she’s grown. She'll be a worthy addition to your house- 
hold.” 

Charnock had become conscious these days of the gravity 
of his status. “No more Bibis for me now, Mr Elliot,” he 
said, “I am growing old, half my life has already been spent 
and I have no desire for another Bibi.” 

“Would you, in any case, like to pay a visit to the punch 
house? You're the Chief now, and I naturally feel diffident 
asking you to come down to my shoddy little place.” 

“TI come down one of these days,” was the vague assu-- 
rance given by Charnock. 


Governor Strencham Master retired and Charnock was. 
very pleased when he heard of it. The man had been after his 
blood and wanted to have him sacked. As though he owned the- 
Company. Now he was put in his proper place. He had been 
asked to retire when his five yearly contract terminated. The- 
reasons for incurring the displeasure of the Directors were- 
many; living in grandiose style, arrogant behaviour with every 
one he met, failing to safeguard the interests of the Company in 
business matters. The Directors had not approved also, of the- 
way he treated their faithful servant Job Charnock. 

Charnock knew that it would be Vincent’s turn next. The- 
Company had made no bones about its intentions. It was stated’ 
in writing that Charnock must be appointed Chief of Cassum- 
bazar Factory, and if it was necessary to remove the Company’s. 
agent to facilitate this, well, the agent would have to go. 

Yet there was no cause for complacency in being able, 
seemingly, to wield such influence in high quarters. For well Job 
knew the real source of his power. A magic wand was needed 
to make the superiors bend and he had that wand in his hand. 
Create wealth—gold and silver, saltpetre and silk, tusser and 
muslin, spices and other exportable merchandise; procure these 
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at bargain prices and the Directors were gratified. Increase their 
wealth, and you increase your influence in return. 


Charnock asked his Bibi one day: “Angela, aren’t you 
proud of me, of my position and my influence?” à 
“Of course I am,” she said. “You are my glory, the pride 
of my heart, you'll still rise in life higher and higher day and; 
night I pray to God for you. But sometimes my heart flutters 
with apprehension.” 
““Why—what do you fear?” g 
“In our scriptures there is a saying, ‘the fate of a man 1$ 
not even known to the gods, leave alone mere mortals’.” la 
“Don’t let such dismal thoughts worry you unduly, my dear. 
Though he re-assured Angela thus, there was an occasion 
sense of apprehension in his mind also. Superiors Were 
prone to change their minds and opinions about their employees 
at short notice. The case of Governor Master itself was an inst- 
ance of this. Though he got no more than he deserved, and 
was admittedly ‘anti-Charnock’, the ignominious way 1 
which he was forced to retire showed that decisions of the Court 
-of Directors were not influenced by considerations of past grati- 
tude; for it had been the same Master who had once saved the 
Surat Kuthi from complete destruction at the hands of the 
marauding hordes of Raja Shivaji. s 
“But there is something else that our scriptures say, t00» 
his Bibi was saying. “Karamanyebyadhhikaraste ma falesu 
kadachan.” 
“How much?” 
“It’s Sanskrit,” “said Angela looking at him scornfully- 
“Language of the gods. Iam a brahmin girl, remember?” 
“But what does it mean?” asked Charnock curiously. 
Bibi Charnock explained to him the meaning of the line 
-which occurs in a stanza of the Bhagavad Gita: 


Thou hast every right 
To do the right work, 
But never to the fruits 
Accrued from thy work. 
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Charnock shook his head. “You brahmins are all mystics. 
We work for the fruits of our labour. If there is no return to be 
had, where’s the point in working? What other incentive can 
there be for doing hard work than reward?” 

And then it came. A letter, delivered Express, and with it a 
true copy of the Phirmaund signed by Badshah Aurangzeb. All 
their struggle over the last so many years had a: last been crow- 
ned with success—the Badshah had given the English unfettered 
rights to trade in return for a customs duty of two per cent on 
all transactions and a Jijia tax of one and a half per cent. All 
such payments wereto be made only at Surat in future and the 
English could trade freely every where else in the country; the 
Officials were forbidden to harrass the English in any way. 

The occasion naturally called for a big celebration at Hooghly 
and no less a one at Cassumbazar. Men attached to the Kuthi 
took out a grand procession through the streets of the city, there 
was dancing and fireworks displays, feasting and banquets and 
gunfire to celebrate this victory. The happiness prevailing at 
Cassumbazar Factory was only equalled by the misery that had 
overpowered the Dutch Factory, their only rivals here. The 
greedy hands of the petty officials employed by Shaesta Caun 
were stayed forever! 

But they had not reckoned with one man, Rai Balchandra, 
the Nabob’s tax collector, whom the British called Bulchand. He 
was as corrupt as he was cunning. 

At first he feigned disbelief. “How do I know that this 
Phirmaund is not a forgery? You might be trying a deception for 
alll know. Convince me first and then I Il release your boats.” 

Charnock said in a firm voice: “‘Thisisa True Copy of the 
original Phirmaund, attested as such by no less a person than the 
Dewan under his official Seal of Office. You doubt its authenti- 
city?” 

Bulchand replied: “TIl have to wait till I hear from the 
Nabob, then TIl see if I have the time and go into merits of your 
case.” 

Charnock was annoyed. “You have the audacity to defy 
Delhi?” 

“Saheb, Delhi is very far,” said Bulchand with asly grin. 
+*Pacca is very much nearer.” 
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“I shall report you to the Badshah.” 3 

“Sure, sure, that means I will be beheaded,” said Bulchand- 
sarcastically. Then he abruptly came to the point. 

“What do I get out of it?’ 

“Nothing. Why should we pay?” Charnock asked and 
added: “The Badshah had given us every right to trade anywhere- 
in this country without paying any tax whatever except at- 
Surat.” 

“That’s in the Phirmaund and I can read. But unless you pay” 
me I shan’t release the boats.” 

An Indiaman was waiting at Balasore for the cargo. They” 
would miss the last shipment for the year if the silk laden boats- 
did not make this ship on time. Charnock felt his hands tied. 
“And how much is this illegal demand of yours?” 

“A thousand rupees to the Nabob’s treasury and five hun- 
dred for me.” 

“Very well,” said Charnock. “I am paying this out of my’ 
own pocket; but remember Rai Bulchand, there’s a limit to 
everything.” 7 

Bulchand said nonchalantly, “Curse me to your heart's: 
content so long as you pay up.” 

The money has to be raised somehow, thought Charnock. 

When he returned to the bungalow he found a furious: 
Motia awiting him. 

“Saheb, you'll have to do something about it.” 

“About what?” 

“Bulchand’s men have grossly insulted us today. The: 
Badshah’s Phirmaund reached us today and it’s a day of great- 
rejoicing for us. So I thought, merrymaking is all very well 
but there’s thanksgiving to be thought of, too. So sister and I 
boarded our palanquin and went to the Shiva temple by the river. 
with two Rajput sentries. When we alighted before the temple» 
we found Bulchand’s Nayeb standing there. He recognised us 
because of the palanquin and began to swear at the Rajput 
guards, using filthy language. The rascal said to them: ‘Aren’t- 
you ashamed of yourselves, slaving for farangis and bringing 2 
farangi’s harem Bibis to this holy temple? It will be a sacrilege if 
they’re allowed to enter here take the palanquin back.’ Sister was 
really scared, and said: ‘Didi, lets go back, But Pd have none 
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of it. We had gone there to pray and if we returned without 
Praying, it would bring ill-luck to our Saheb. That’s what I said 
and forced our entry into the temple. The priest in charge there 
didn’t mind at all, he was quite happy to receive his dakshina 
and arrange everything for us. But that man of Bulchand stood 
Out there cursin g us, using the filthiest of language, and then he 
had the sentries beaten up.” 

Charnock was profoundly angry but he knew it was beyond 
his powers to bring Bulchand to book. In a morose voice he 
Said: “Don’t go to that temple any more. Itis no use creating 


further trouble.” 


Inspite of all the gaiety at the Factory that day, Charnock 
felt dejected. An arrack punch was what he needed, he thought, 
and remembered the invitation extended by John Elliott. With- 
out taking a peon or an orderly, he set out alone for the punch. 
house. 

A village path skirting a mulberry plantation led on to the- 
bank of the Ganges. He could only hazily recall now the way” 
to the Ye Olde Englande Punch House. Although it had been 
about a month since his arrival at Cassumbazar, he had been 
too busy accustoming himself to his new duties here to spend any’ 
time in looking around. Alone for the first time, he rather enjo-- 
yed his solitary walkin the dark. There was atime when he 
could not stand loneliness, but nowadays many a time he longed 
to be alone, just by himself, and this was one of those occasions. 
It gave him a chance to think when he was alone. 

A quarter of a century had passed since he had first arrived 
at Cassumbazar on a five years’ contract with the Hon’ble East 
India Company. This was the same Cassumbazar. Forgotten are 
the days when he longed to get back under the misty skies of 
London. The fragrance of the soil of Hindustan had become 
dearer and dearer to him as the years had passed. Truly the 

fragrance of the soil here had an earthy odour, and the air was 
filled with the sweet scent of wild flowers, the stars above twinkled 
brightly and shone like pearls in a clear, black sky. 

That night he felt just a little homesick for London. Did 
barges ply up and down the Thames as of old, and were the docks 
a veritable forest of masts of crowded Indiamen? Did bouncing. 
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little boys still play on the high banks of the river, scrap and 
quarrel and play, as in his time? 

The Hon’ble Company’s work. . . his own business. . . Angela 
..- Motia. . . the children. . . oh, banish the thought! Let London 
and the Thames bank recede into oblivion. Lights hung from the 
masts of rivercraft on the Ganges had come into view; many 
Budgerows and country boats seemed to be tied up atthe ghat. 
Boatmen were busy cooking their evening meals. 

He had been walking absent-mindedly; the punch house was 
not situated so far away from the Kuthi, he was positive about 
it. He had lost his bearings. There before him were the lights 
from the Dutch Kuthi; he had taken a wrong turning somewhere. 
It was too late now toturn back for he would have to walk a 


considerable distance along the bank if hedid. A boat would 
get him there quicker. 


“Will you take a fare, Majhi?’ Two boatmen were sitting on 
the thwarts of a little ferry boat and having their dinner. 

“Yes Saheb, please come on board. Be careful of the mud.” 

Charnock boarded the boat carefully: “Take me to the Ye 
Olde England Punch House.” 


A lamp was burning inside and by its light the majhi’s mate 
Seemed to recognize him, for he made a deep bow. 

“Who are you?” 

“Anantram sir, at your service.” 

“What do you do for a living?” 

“I used to work for the English Company, sir. Now I have 
no occupation.” 

“How did you manage to lose your job?” 

“Saheb must have heard of the case of Raghu Podar. I was 
the one who beat him up? 

He remembered the case now. Raghu Podar was one of the 
debtors of the Kuthi. Anantram had given him such a flogging 
that he died. The natives had become mutinous and the Com- 

drupees in Compensation. 

“I only obeyed my orders,” said Anantram, “Vincent Saheb 
ordered me to flog him and Idid. Master Saheb came here to 
hold an enquiry and all the blam 


1 e Was put on me. Vincent Saheb 
Was acquitted and I was dismissed from service.” 


‘The very mention of Vincent’s name was enough to arouse 
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sympathy in him for the man. Anantram had definitely been 
shabbily treated, he decided. 

“Come up and see me at the Kuthi some day.” 

Light from the Punch House could be seen now. Merry- 
making was still going on there. Someone was singing an 
English song and the voice was that of a woman. It was a lively 
melody. 

The boat came alongside the ghat. Charnock took out 
money to pay his fare but Anantram would not let him pay. 
*‘We shall tie up here and wait for your return, Saheb.” 

“There'd be no need to, PII walk back from here.” 

“The road on the bank is not safe at night, Saheb; it will not 
ibe advisable for you to walk alone.” 

“Thanks. Well, you see me at the Kuthi sometime.” 

There was some consternation in the punch house at this 
sudden and unexpected visit by the Chief. Elliott was not there 
but James Harding was and he welcomed Charnock to the shop. 
The girl who had been singing stopped and ran up to stand in 
front of Charnock. 

It was difficult to tell her age for she fascinated men. Well 
formed breasts heaving under a scarlet red dress, olive of comp- 
Jexion, brown pigtails, she had a primitive appeal in her poise 
and posture that was alluring. The look in her blue eyes seemed 
familiar. 

“J am Mary Anne,” said the girl. 

Of course! This was Mary Anne. She had embraced him 
and kissed him once when she was buta child of ten and had 
told him that she loved him. She must have recalled the event 
too, for a curious smile was playing on her lips. 

«You have grown,” observed Charnock in a reserved voice. 
“Elliott was not exaggerating about your beauty.” 

«You're the first man I ever loved,” said the girl. 

Charnock laughed: ‘I have never forgotten the time when 
you told me you did, a mere child as you were then!” Then, in 
order to change the topic he added, “Mary Anne, why did you 

stop? Carry on singing.” 

“No, not yet. Let me make you at home first.” 

Mary Anne brought him a jug and poured liquor into it with 


her own hands, 
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The clientele which patronised the punch house were an 
assorted lot, consisting of people of many races, both European 


and Eurasian. Natives were afraid to enter a punch house 
which was frequented by farangis. 


James Harding said: “I could never dream sir, that a person 
of your status would care to pay us a visit here.” 

With becoming modesty Charnock said: “How can I forget 
the lowly status from which I had to rise so painfully, rung by 
rung?” 


One young Englishman said: “You are the ideal we all wish 
to emulate, sir.” 


Ah, there were so many new faces here these days. A great 


many Englishmen were coming out to Hindustan now compared 
to his time when one new face was enough to arouse everyone’s 
curiosity. 


Harding introduced the young man to him. His name was 
Naylor and he had come over as an apprentice in the silk curing 
factory. > 


“T would wish to know you young men better. I may be the 
Chief here, but I am a human being too. I like to see young 
faces from my own country.” 

Naylor said: 


“The Chief before you never regarded usas 
human beings.” 


1 a soprano, 
and Charnock liked the round of a female voice singing in 
English, after what seemed ages to him. 


; ; idl i i 
less sprightly on my feet when I dancan eness is making me 


The youthful spirit of banter in t 


nock. “All right, I am giving you a 
business and you arı i 
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Naylor wanted to accompany him but Charnock said: “No, you 
young people have a good time. I know my way back.” He left 
the punch house and though it was a dark night, he felt confident 
of finding his. way to the Kuthi. A rustling noise came from a 
bush nearby and Charnock stood stock still. Could it be a snake, 
or, perhaps, something worse that a snake? 

A woman giggled. 

“Who’s that?” demanded Charnock. 

“The first woman ever to have fallen in love with you.” 

“Mary Anne, what are you doing there in the dark?” 

“I followed you out of the punch house, took a short cut 
across the field, and have been waiting here for you. To learn 
whether you liked me.” 

“Of course I like you. You’ve become such a big girl now.” 

“Then buy me away from Eliott.” 

“But I have aretenue of peons and orderlies and don’t 
need the services of a slave girl at all.” 

“You don’t love me?” 

“The question cannot arise. You must be aware that I am 
married now. I am very fond of my wife.” 

“Don’t I know it! They say that a Gentoo girl has cast a 
spell on you. Is that why you wouldn’t look at an English girl?’ 

The Eurasian girl had not forgotten her English heritage, 
reflected Charnock. He said: “Don’t behave like a child, Mary 
Anne. Go back to the punch house.” 

“I haven’t left it to return to it. All these years I have been 
patiently waiting for you. I have never been able to forget 
you....”” She pressed her body suddenly against his: “Kiss me... 
hug me and hold me tight in your arms....”” 

“Mary Anne, you're drunk; you don’t know what you’re 
saying.” 

«J am drunk with love for you!” She took one of his hands 
and began to pull him towards her. “Come and spend the 
night with me.” 

Job Charnock snatched his hand away and said in a severe 
voice: ‘‘Go back home.” 

Mary Anne hissed like a stricken cobra. “I'll kill your 

. Bibi! Vl) shoot her down with a gun, Mister, and snatch you 


_ away from her, you wait!” 
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There was no point 


in wasting time over her, thought 
Charnock; she was under 


the influence of liquor and in a deli- 
rious state. He began to walk away from her, taking rapid 
strides in the direction of the Factory. The scorned woman 
stood there, breathing heavily. For a moment he thought he 
heard the sound of someone’s footfall; perhaps someone had 
been eavesdropping. He didn’t care. 


Even the Badshah’s Phirmaund did not eventually function 
in the way it was intended. Nabob Shaesta Caun contrived to 
interpret the flowery language of the document in such a way 
that the English had to accept an imposition of three and a 


half per cent in taxes on all their transactions in Suba Bengal. 
The Jijia tax was included in it. This was a tax extracted from 
Hindus only, but Shaesta Caun, as soon as he returned to 
Bengal, decided that Christians could not be exempted from it. 
The only taxes they were exempted from now were Raha, 
Peshkas, and Farmaish; but the Nabob’s officials extracted 
these from the English Whenever they found the moment 
opportune. 


Bulchand sent for Charno 
gleefuly told Charnock of t 
Jarangis pay up willingly e 
going to wheedle your Way p: 

“The others are Tnterlop 


ck. He was in high Spirits and 
he Nabob’s decision. “The other 
nough. You thought you were 
ast it, didn’t you?” 
ers. They have nothing to do with 
the Hon’ble East India Company, Which operates on a Royal 
Charter based on an agreement between two kings.” 
Bulchand said very candidly: “Look, we do 


nt pretend to 
understand about these things. All We under. F 


) stand is money. 
Pay up and we Te your friends.” 
“Yow ll have to pay for your i 
CCE greed Someday,” warned 
Bulchand Tetorted: « E 
a And you'll have to pay for your 


5 rangi harem to d 
“Rai Bulchand ts 
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Because they still have faith in those lumps of stones of yours 
they had rushed up to a temple to offer thanksgiving prayers. 
There they were treated to singular rudeness by your Nayeb and 
now you are speaking of them in an insulting manner. That 
is because you feel that being only traders, inspite of having 
the strength, we won’t lift a finger against you. But you dare 
not protest against the actions of a Badshah who pulls down 
your holy of holies, the temple of Biswanath at Benaras, and 
builds a Muslim mosque on its ruins, who demolishes Keshav 
Rai’s temple at Mathura and uses the idols for paving the steps 
of mosques, On the contrary, you serve such a Badshah with 
every docility because you're greedy for what you can make 
while in service and remain mute witnesses to the slow annihila- 
tion of your own cherished religion.” 

Charnock had touched a tender spot in Bulchand’s armour. 
He said: “Don’t get annoyed, I was only joking.” 

“Even in your code of moral behaviour there must be some 
limit to jesting about women.” 

“I am sorry, and TIl go personally to your Bibi and apo- 
logise for the behaviour of my Nayeb.” Then he added, with a 


glint in his eyes: “I’ve heard she’s a rare beauty; I'll consider 
myself honoured in having her darshan.” 


“My wife wouldn’t show herself before you.” 


“Since when have Bibis of Sarangis become purdanasheen 
like Muslim women?” 


“Since shameless men like Bulchand were born.” 


“Bulchand knows a trick or two about making women 
leave the houses of their husbands.” 


“And Job Charnock knows how to set about stopping him 
and safeguarding the honour of his Bibis. He can stake his life 
if need be.” 

“Enough of all this tittle-tattle. Your boats loaded with 
saltpetre and silk will be confiscated if the Nabob’s tax and the 
Jijia are not paid within seven days. After that drums would be 
beaten on the streets of Muxoodavad and Cassumbazar pro- 
claiming a total boycott of all business by the banyans with the 
English.” 

“Money will be paid within seven days, but under our 
written protest.” 
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utious these days about every move 
ere was divided loyalty among his 


ing dues at Pattana. Ghulam Bux and 
Seth Shewchurn had pai i 


took his counsel and let 
him handle a few deals Officially so that he could earn some 
brokerage, 
Motia w 


of music, nor 
did the other Englishmen at the Kuthi. But for Charnock it 
Was not possible to deny Motia. 

Bibi Charnock kept herself busy looking after the children. 
Her health had improved: motherhood Seemed to have annoint- 
ed her beauty with tenderness and her love for Charnock had 
assumed a depth and 


r calmness and flowed like the placidly 
flowing Waters of the Ganges in autumn, 


Both Angi 
be a male chi 
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also instrumental in preventing its father from a sojourn in the 
‘special part of hell meant only for the sonless. So they per- 
formed various Pujas and began to undertake certain bratas 
‘Said to ensure the birth of a male child. Since sacrifices at the 
Panchpeers was not a custom in these parts, Motia performed 


‘this ritual privately. But there were no signs of their hopes be- 
ing realised. 


oys as personal 
went, they accom- 
‘panied their palanquin. 


ediate superior at Hooghly, 
other. Inspite of his best 
ecure an adequate quantity 
fi oming impatient, the Direc- 
tors of the Company instructed Charnock to procure the supply. 
‘Only too keen to avail himself of the Opportunity, Charnock 
‘used his personal connections and influence and managed. to 
buy for the C 


8 protest against 
brahmin priests visiting the official resi 
‘was Bibi Charnock’s custom to blow 


a conchshell during her 
daily prayers and that noise was also 


intolerable to Catchpool. 


kmanship of the local masons, a beautiful and com- 
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modious bungalow wa: 


i s built withi 5 S 
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“Agni, yowre not yourself,” said Angela and added in a 
comforting voice: “You have faced so many difficult situations. 
in the past so bravely and you will have to face more in future 
equally bravely. Why should you let such things get the better’ 
of you? It is only the big trees that have to fight hardest against 
a storm. Listen to me; itis a long time since you and I have- 
been alone together; come, let’s go for a trip on the river, just 
the two of us.” 

“What about the children?” 

“They'll stay with Didi.” 

“As you wish. I would certainly like to get away from the- 
foul atmosphere here for a few days.” 

Charnock hired a small Budgerow and took no sentries. 
With him from the Factory except, at Motia’s fervent request, 
her brother Sundar. 

Those few days on the river were spent as in a dream. 
The close proximity of Angela, their love-making together 
under the stars, it was all like a second honeymoon and Char- 
nock felt vastly rejuvenated. 

They would camp out on some sandy island on the river,. 
under a crescent moon bathing the landscape with its misty 
light. There the only witnesses to their re-discovering each other 
would be the soft and silent sands and the still and silvery night. 

Or they would retire to the cosy little bedchamber of the- 
Budgerow and surrender each to the other as the boat rolled 
slightly on the waves as it floated down the river. 

Charnock forgot the ache in his heart at being so unjustly 
deprived of promotion and the prestige that went with it. Lying 
in the embrace of Angela’s arms, breathing in the sweet per- 
fume of her silken hair, feeling the warmth of her body against 
his, he forgot the cruel blow which fate had dealt to his lofty 


ambitions. 


Tt was the hour of twilight before nightfall. The boatmen 


had gone to the riverbank to collect firewood in order to- 
cook dinner. Charnock sat half inclined against a large oe 
on a carpet laid on the sundeck of the Budgerow and Ange a 
sat in front of him. She was singing in a soft and low voice- 
a well known hymn eulogising the goddess Ganges. 

Devi Sureshwari Bhagavati Ganga 
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` Tribhubana tarinee taral tarange 


(Goddess of the gods, oh divine Ganges, softly 
thy waves lead one to Nirvana across the 
three worlds.) 


Charnock was puffing with contentment on the stem of a 
long pipe attached to his hubble. The air was thick with the 
fragrance of amburi tobacco and clouds of blue smoke. Silhouet- 
ted against the sunset red on the river, Sundar Kahar’s sturdy 
frame could be seen near the step post of the boat. There 
g lazily down the river; a Dutch cargo 
red boatmen past their Budgerow, its 
faint breeze. Soon it went out of sight. 


Charnock said: «This Tiver flows into the sea. Have you 
‘ever seen the sea, Angela?” 


“No. What is it like?” 


“It is difficult to describe ... it is very vast and blue.... 
“Bluer than the autum sky?” 


“Yes, and the white Crests on its waves are like fleecy clouds. 
‘Would you like me to show you the sea?” 
“Yes, I should love to sce it with you.” 


“PI take you across the seven seas to my own home.” 

“Wherever your home is, my home is too. What is it like 
‘Over there?” 

Only faint glimpses of the land of his birth could Charnock 
Tecall to mind now. More than a quarter of a century had 
Passed since he left England to come out to Hindustan. 

The bright and sunlit sky of this country, its colourful 
flowers and wild life fauna and flora and easy flowing rivers, 
had all but replaced the image of home in his mind. 

“You'll see with your own eyes what it is like,” he said, 
“but won’t you be afraid to travel by sea, when monstrous 
Waves rush up and break over the ship?” 

“Why should I be afraid w 

They were interrupted by t 
alongside the Budgerow with a 

“You fools,” shouted Sun 
‘Cutter, “are you blind? Can’t you see its the Angrez Chief 
Saheb’s Budgerow?” 


“We can,” said one of the men, 


” 


“that’s why we're here.” 
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There were five men in the cutter, all wearing army uni- 
form and carrying spears. ; 
j 9? he 
Sundar became suspicious: “What do you men want? 
asked. ; ah He 9s 
The man who had first spoken replied eae We're 
from the Kotwal and our business is wath the Bi at ae. 
This made Charnock sit up erect. “Bibi? 
have you with my Bibi?” : iA 
The man, aie looked like the leader of oe entre 
“We have a warrant for her arrest and have com 
TEN ee Hy ned 
Charnock descended from the sundeck: ‘A warrant sig 
by whom?” $ A 
“By the Kotwal. See for yourself. The Bibi has stolen 
father-in-law’s jewellery.” Bes ects 
Charnock inspected the warrant. The Kotwal’s sea 
on it. ee 
Conspiracy by those brahmins, without a re s e 
tled the matter at Pattana years ago On n o 
thousand rupees in hard cash, and now the greedy 
come to persecute him here at Cassumbazar. deee ab Me 
Charnock whipped out his pistol with a a E me ne 
the next instant the points of five spears were € 


z 5 id 
woodwork, inches from his body, on either side. The leader sai 


i of us. 
in a gruff voice: “Saheb, you'll be able to kill only one 


u with 
with your pistol before the others make dogmeat of yo 


Miei p p th was- 
ichamoek held back. It was no empty boast; deat 
certain if he fired. Sae 

e eraa down from the sundeck and eo Lae EN 
“Let me go with them, Agni. I'll tell the Codjee 
an allegation is.” 

At that moment came the su! 
Shankar!’ d as 
fast that it was minutes before Charnock cou 
what was really happening. p Ghamode. 

When the visitors’ attention Was E ie Ria. 
Sundar Kahar had surreptitiously climbe 


dden and fierce cry of: “Jai 
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for he had fully realised the predicament in which the Saheb 
and his Bibi were placed. From up there, uttering the savage 
battle cry of the dacoits, he had dived on top of the men in the 
‘cutter. He was a hefty young man and the little cutter rocked 
perilously with his weight. One man was wounded by the 
impact of his body, one lay prone and unconcious at the bottom 
of the boat, knocked out by a well aimed blow, two men fell 
overboard and were drifting away and the remaining fifth had 
now lifted a spear, aimed at Sundar. 

Charnock’s pistol cracked and his aim was perfect. The 
man with the spear gave out a loud cry of pain and fell in the 
river. The Majhi of the cutter was trying to let go of his painter 
and make off but Sundar caught him by the ear and brought 
him up to the Budgerow. There was no sign of the three men 
‘who had fallen in the river, and the two unconscious men of 
the boat were recovering their senses now. They wiped blood 
from their mouths and one of them said: “Ya Allah! No 
amount of baksheesh from Raiji would have tempted me to, 
come if Pd known that satan himself lived on this Budgerow! 

“What’s this about Raiji?’ quickly asked Charnock. 

The man said in a pathetic voice: “That bastard Bulchand. 

He offered us gold to come here and be butchered.” 

“Then you men are not from the Kotwal?’ 

“Why should we serve the Kotwal? We are jawans from 
Muxoodavad. That swine Bulchand got us all rigged up in 
army clothes, gave us a false warrant and told us to come here 
and get the Bibi. He told us that there were no guards or 
sentries here and now I’ve lost two of my teeth and a third one 
feels loose.” 

So that’s what it was, a dirty scheme thought up by Bul- 
chand! What a scoundrel the fellow was! Not being content 
with the farangi’s money he now coveted the farangi’s wife, 
though he had never seen her with his own eyes and had only 
heard about her beauty. 

It was too dark now to search for the men who had fallen 
in the river, The crew of the Budgerow, who had returned 
by now, searched along the riverbank and brought back the 


corpse of the man who had been shot. It had been washed up 
to the sandbank. 
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One of the wounded men exclaimed: “The swine Bulchand 
Will have to pay for Yahseen’s death!”’ 
The sight of the dead man filled Charnock with remorse. 
He was a murderer! The man had been an armed assailant, yet 
he had died of a pistol wound inflicted on him by Charnock. 
This was the first time his pistol had tasted human blood; a 
‘strong and healthy young man had been slain by it. There 
was in him, mingled with a sense of relief at being delivered 
from danger, a bitterness of heart. 
The other assailants were begging for mercy. What would 
be the use in proceeding against these men, thought Charnock, 
and let them go. They placed the body of their dead colleague 
on the cutter and rowed away. 
Charnock had not noticed it before, but Sundar was also 
wounded on the shoulder and was profusely bleeding now. 
Bibi Charnock did the best she could for him; Sundar’s face 
showed no sign of suffering and wore, on the contrary, an €x- 
pression of great satisfaction. 
“Saheb,” he said, “I was too young to fight when goondas 
carried away my sister; now that I am a grown man, I have 
been able to save my other didi. This wound here does not 
hurt, for when healed, the scar will remain as a mark of my 
victory today.” 
Charnock could not help being filled with gratitude and 
admiration for this unsophisticated Hindu youth. 
Angela said: « Agni, let’s get back to the bungalow. We will 
have to have Sundar Bhai treated by the Company’s surgeon.” 
Charnock’s Budgerow left the river bank and began to 
move swiftly towards the Company’s jetty near the Factory. 
Three days on the river had made all the difference for 
Charnock and he felt a new man. Angela had been the source 
of just such encouragement as he needed to endure calmly the 
years until Hedges retired. Surely that can’t be long in coming. 
He had waited patiently for so many years, What difference could 
a few more years make! 
He had nothing to worry about on Sundar’s account; the 
‘Company’s surgeon was treating him and his two didis were 
nursing him back to health. 
Angela was expecting again. 
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William Hedges sent for Charnock from Mirdaudpur- 
Allan Catchpool was included in the invitation. Johnson, oné 
ofthe'members of the Council for Bay of Bengal, escorted 
them to the presence of the new Chief. There was a motive 
behind inviting Catchpool, Charnock knew, but did not care. 
He would plan his own moves cautiously and with patience- 

William Hedges and Job Charnock met each other for the 
first time at Coleapore on 20 October 1682. It was about six 
in the evening and Hedges was Waiting for them on the river- 
bank under a flaming torch, Their own Budgerow came along- 
side the bank and Charnock, on setting his foot on the bank; 
greated the new Chief. His attitude did not betray any of his 
inner feelings. From head to toe he took in the apperance of 
his rival at one glance. No there was nothing about him to 
cause anxiety; there was only an expression of great self-com- 
placency on his bloated face but no crafty look in his eyes- 
After formal introductions and some polite small talk, they 
got down to business. It was decided that Hedges and Johnson 
would go up to Dacca and meet the Nabob personally. They 
would seek from him facilities for carrying on their trade with- 
out hindrance and would complain about the illegal extractions 
made by petty officials. They would insist particularly on the 
dismissal of Bulchand and of his lieutenant at Hooghly, one 
Permesura Dass. 

Mrs Suzannah Hedges was also present there. She narra- 
ted in detail the various impertinences shown by Permesura 
Dass and how her husband had foiled all his designs. She was 
full of pride in her husband. Her ash-blond hair, Charnock 
noted, did not go with her brown eyes which were full of 
vanity. She wore an expensive necklace round her neck and 
diamonds in her ears. 

Charnock said: “I must warn you against going about in 
this part of the country wearing such expensive ornaments, 
madam. The place is infested with dacoits.” 

Mrs Hedges quickly covered her ears with her palms. 

Hedges said to her reassuringly: “Mr Charnock was only 
joking, my dear. Don’t forget we have English soldiers with 
us, Spanish bodyguards and Rajput sentries.”’ 

Mrs Hedges looked relieved and said: “That type of jest is 
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not in the best of taste, Mr Charnock.” 

There were three children with the Hedges, William aged 
six and a proud looking lad, and Suzannah and Robert, twins 
aged about one. These two began to cry and Mrs Hedges 
quickly returned to her own Budgerow. 

Charnock followed suit and boarded the Budgerow. He 
could hear Catchpool inweighing against him to the Chief. He 
could hear him mention his wife, then something about his pri- 
vate business and about the expensively built new bungalow. 
Obviously Catchpool was not aware that voices carried far in 
the stillness of a deserted riverbank at night. 

Charnock decided not to say anything in retaliation. When 
the time was ripe he would totally destroy this gossip monger- 
ing young man. 

Dinner in the evening, cooked by the French chef in the 
employ of Hedges, was a distinct change for the Palate. 

After dinner was over, Charnock asked Hedges to transfer 
Catchpool from Cassumbazar. Hedges was not prepared to 
accede to his request and this annoyed Charnock, 


secretly longed for the post he held. Bayard had been to Cas- 
sumbazar earlier, on his own accord, to pay his respects to 
Bibi Charnock when he presented her with a model Indiaman 
carved in ivory. That is the model of the ship, he had said, 
which will carry Mrs Charnock to England. 

“How big is the real ship, bigger than our Budgerow?? 

“Ten times bigger than your bungalow.” 

Bibi Charnock had opened her eyes wide in astonishment: 
“So big! Ican hardly believe that a palace like that would 

‘er.”” 

ee had been charmed by her naivete and had 
congratulated Charnock on his supreme good fortune in finding 
Dieta later William Hedges came to Cassumbazar, 
Charnock knew very well that by low Allan Catchpool and 
Bulchand had poured many tales in his ears about Charnock. 
Charnock was an influential man at Cassumbazar and ranked. 
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only next to Hedges beside being far move experienced than he. 
But Hedges seemed not to consider these facts and began 
to examine the books and ledgers at the factory with every ar 
of suspicion. He checked on the stock of silk held in the 
godown and asked a thousand questions. He developed intimacy 
with Bulchand and would frequently accept the Jatter’s invita- 
tion to visit Muxoodavad. Charnock could easily guess the 
Kind of lies that Bulchand would be loading him with, once 
away from Cassumbazar. 

Finally, one day Hedges left for Hooghly to attend to the 
Company’s work there. There was some kind of asa 
afoot, Charnock felt, with Allan Catchpool in the pivotal a a 
Catchpool came and warned Charnock one day that Hedges i 
Promised to deal with every case of misdemeanour sever 
without regard for rank or position. z 

What happened next showed which way the wind was 
blowing. Francis Billy of Hooghly was dismissed from service 
on a proven charge of accepting illegal gratification. Accepting 
bribes was totally against Charnock’s own principles, but it 
‘was the one allegation on which all the dismissals that followed 
took place. 

On his return to Cassumbazar from Hooghly Hedges took 

Naylor to task. Naylor, who was introduced to Charnock at 
the punch house, had become a favourite of Charnock. It was 
discovered that Naylor had been trading in silk secretly with 
the Interlopers. The charge had been proved beyond doubt and 
all of Naylor’s properties were confiscated after he was dismis- 
sed from service. Charnock had no inkling whatever that 
Naylor was betraying the Company, but Hedges let it be known 
that he strongly suspected Charnock of being mixed up in the 
affair. 

It was the turn of James Harding next. Harding was a paid 
employee of Charnock. Already disheartened over the Naylor 
affair, Charnock now wanted to warn Harding in time, telling 
him not to go to the community dining table any more. It would 
be unwise to give a handle to Hedges now. So he set out for the 
punch house, expecting to meet him there. > 

But the punch house was deserted when he arrived. 

Mary Anne came upto greet him. Ske was obviously 
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pleased at his visit: it was his first after the other night. Char- 
nock had ever since been trying to avoid Mary Anne. 

With a smile of welcome she asked: “Hello stranger, lost 
your way?” 

“Where do I have the time to come, Mary? What’s the 
matter, is the punch house closed today?” 

“Yes,” said Mary and added caustically, “in fear of that 
great and almighty lord of yours, Mr Elliott is keeping the 
punch house closed for a few days.” 

Charnock was about to retrace his steps but Mary Anne 
barred his way. ‘You’ve come after a long time. You’ll have a 
glass of punch before you go.” 

“Does James Harding come here any more?” 

“Daily. The place is closed but he wouldn’t take that for 
an answer. He’s due any moment now.” 

“Then I'll wait for a while. I’ve some important work with 
“That’s like a good boy. Sit here and Pll bring you your 
drink.” 

She brought a jug and poured punch into it. “I’ve never 
had you so alone and all to myself before. There’s no one here 
today but you and I.” 

Charnock merely sipped his arrack and said nothing to this. 

Mary Anne pulled up a chair and sat next to him. “You 
must be angry with me,” she said, “because of the way I be- 
haved that night. If I’ve said anything disrespectful about your 
wife, I apologise.” 

“That’s of no account; I didn’t take offence.” 

“My, I was that angry, I said I’d like to kill your wife! 
And me, just an ordinary slave girl. I talked out of turn and 
above my station, pray forgive me.” 

“J did that on the same night.” 

Mary Anne looked relieved and pulled up her chair closer 
to Charnock’s. 

“You seem to have grown old, Mister; your hair’s greying 
at the temples.” 

“I am getting old.” 

“But your face is still as boyish as ever. I have never for- 
gotten the face which I had kissed once so many years ago. I 


him 


a 
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told you then that I loved you.” 
“You were merely a child.” 


She remained quiet for a few moments. Then she put her 
elbows on the table, leaned forward and looked intently into 
his eyes. Charnock felt uncomfortable. 

Mary Anne’s nostrils began to quiver, her breathing be- 
came faster and a kind of glazed look came into her eyes. 

“Mister, I am still in love with you, as madly as ever.” 

“Don’t let’s harp on it, Mary.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? I’ve got you all alone today. Spend to- 
night, just this one night, with me.” f 

Charnock drained his glass of punch and rose to go. Like 
a hungry beast of the jungle Mary Anne flung herself upon 
Charnock and began to cover his face with passionate kisses. 
The more he tried to wriggle out of her lusty embrace, the 
more tightly did she cling on to him. Carnal appetite seemed 
to have lent her the strength of a demoness and it was with the 
greatest of difficulty and brute force that Charnock was finally 
able to extricate himself from her arms. She lay on the floor 
then, panting and writhing, like a wounded animal. 

As she was about to gather herself up, the stern voice of 
Harding was heard: “Leave her to me and go home, sir. She 
has the insolence-to go after you again, as she did the other 
night. I'll teach her!” 

Charnock had not noticed Harding’s arrival. Now he 
picked Mary up from the floor and she began to struggle 
violently in his arms. “You, scallywag, you!” he said. “You 
shameless hussy, you’d throw yourself to a man who’d never 
dream of having you—aren’t you ever satisfied with men?” 

Charnock could not hear the rest of what Harding told her 
because he was well outside the punch house by then and out 
of earshot. But as he walked along, there came to his ears. 


the giggles and half sobs of a nymphomaniac in the act of ful- 
filling her lust. 


Allan Catchpool and his followers filed a complaint with 
Hedges against Harding. Among other allegations of ill con- 
duct was the accusation that the treacherous Harding had illicit 
relations with Mr Elliott’s slave girl. The name of George 


ee 
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Pittman was cited as an eye witness. Hedges forbade Harding 
to enter the common dinning hall and admonished Charnock 
for giving him too much indulgence. 

Hedges, determined to embarrass Charnock every inch of 
the way, tried to get Anantram to tender false evidence against 
him and succeeded in persuading Samuel Langley to perjure 
himself while tendering evidence in the Naylor affair. The Catch- 
pool group persisted in persecuting Harding and finally Hedges 
gave instructions that Harding was not to set foot within the 
Factory precincts. He was in Charnock’s personal employment, 
so Charnock requested a week’s grace so that Harding could 
finish posting up the ledgers. 

Hedges went over to Muxoodavad once more, to confer 
with Bulchand there, and Charnock held himself in readiness 
for another round of combat. > 

From what Catchpool was spreading about, Charnock 
could guess the lines on which Hedges was working. Bulchand 
had said a good deal to Hedges; Charnock, according to him, 
was not only in the habit of taking money from banyans, but 
by manipulating prices in favour of these, cheating honest 
native traders and the Company itself for his personal gain. 
He had assured Hedges that as long as Charnock was the Chief 
here, the Company had forlorn hopes of making a handsome 
profit, and therefore he should be sacked without delay. 
“Hedges, in his turn, had assured him that he would spare no 
one if an allegation of disloyalty was proved against him. Bul- 
chand had announced that he was in a position to produce 
more than one hundred witnesses who would be ready to testify 
to the accuracy of his allegations. 

That made Charnock laugh. If Bulchand could produce 
even one witness who could prove such a charge against him, 
he would resign his office at once. 

But all these inner conflicts at the Factory had to be for- 
gotten temporarily when a sudden fire broke out in the city. 

It started at Cassumbazar in the middle of one afternoon. 
It had been a scorching hot summer that year and the hutment 
shops in the bazar were dry enough to help it spread rapidly. 
As it did, it devoured on its way innumerable structures of the 
English Factory—its stables, battery rooms, godowns, residential 
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quarters, and the kitchen. Only the silk godown, which was 
threatened twice, was saved through the heroic efforts of 
Samuel Langley. The Company’s loss was estimated at two 
thousand rupees, 

John Elliott’s slave Mary Anne availed herself of this 
Opportunity to run away. Some said that she had been converted 
to Islam, married to a Muslim businessman named Aziz, and had 
left Cassumbazar by boat for Hooghly with her husband. 

Elliott was very upset. He moaned bitterly to Charnock: 
“The fire has spared the punch house, but will it ever be the 
same? Without Mary Anne, will there ever be the rush there used 
to be? The wretch, she had let me down thoroughly!” i 

On the very next day after the fire, Hedges started working 
on Naylor all over again. Unable to involve Charnock through 
evidence, he stated blandly that he was convinced personally 
about his complicity in the matter. Naylor was made to write a 
bond of one thousand rupees and transferred to Hooghly. 

After this Hedges began to examine the Company’s book 
of accounts. Too much money, he complained, was lying with 
the weavers as advances and therefore no further advance money 
should be paid to any weaver. This order was contrary to an 
earlier decision of Charnock’s. Charnock knew very well that 
the poor weavers and mulberry cultivators lived on these adva- 
nces while they worked and that this system of economy in which 
they were perpetual debtors was the one which worked to the’ 
best advantage of the Company. Hedges had no understanding 
of correct business methods and Charnock decided to keep quiet 
and wait until the results of such an order manifested itself, 

While all this was on, Angela presented Charnock with 
another baby daughter. He christened her Catherina. 


Allan and his men threw a party in honour of both the 
Hedges. The Chief of the Dutch Factory and his wife were 
invited to it; William Prickman and his wife, who had recently 
come up from Hooghly on their way to Balasore, where Prickman 
was to take over as Chief, were also invited. All the English 
Officers at Cassumbazar were invited to the gala banquet with 
their ladies, but an exception was made in the case of Charnock. 
There was no mention of Mrs Charnock on the invitation card. 
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It was a case of planned omission, and so Charnock decided 
not to accept the invitation. 

But Angela protested: “Agni,” she said, “you must go to 
this banquet and I am coming along with you.” 

“But how can you, dear, when you've not been invited?” 

“Because in our country it is customary to regard an invi- 
tation to the master of the house as an invitation to the whole 
household. I must go to the party. Don’t you realise, by not 
including me in the invitation, all they are trying to do is to 
ignore the fact that you are married? I must force recognition 
of our marriage and make myself accepted in your society.” 

Charnock was surprised at her determination and’ did not 
try to dissuade her for he felt that the time had now come for a 
clearing of the air; the position must be clarified one way or 
another. The respect shown to her by his underlings and their 
wives might well be mere lip service, after all. The banquet 
would be attended by the high and low of the whole European 
community at Cassumbazar and would therefore be the most 
appropriate occasion for a final test. 

Bibi Charnock’s most unexpected appearance at the banquet 
made an immediate impact on the gathering. She wore a red 
Benarasi saree and ornaments fashioned of jasmine flowers; 
gardenias adorned her coiffure, her lips were scarlet but with 
pan and her eyelashes shaded by lamp black. She walked in 
with the utmost sangfroid, a tall and erect figure, calm yet alive 
with some vibrant inner vitality. There was not a trace of 
tension about her. 

Who was this, a marble Greek goddess suddenly come to 
life, on the arm of Charnock? Total silence descended on the 
assembly as every one stared with curiosity. 

Charnock himself presented her: “Mrs Charnock.” 

Murmurs expressing astonishment, followed by cryptic 
comments—charming, exotic, pagan, queer. Hedges was about 
to rise from his chair in honour of the lady’s arrival but Mrs 
Hedges gave him a stern look and he obediently sat down 
again. 

Charnock looked around and said: “Hello Catchpool, is 
there no chair at the table for Mrs Charnock?” 
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Catchpool, not at all Prepared for a confrontation such as 
this, was completely nonplussed, 


John Bayard, Third Officer of Bay of Bengal, stood up and 
offered her his own chair. 


Refusing the chair, ina sweet but firm voice, Bibi Charnock 
said to him: “Thank 


her seat and said in a voice full of 
w my dignity to hold conversations 


am, I cannot Possibly dine at the same 
table with a common concubine.” 


harm with the help of jewellery and 
anguage, and all things 
all canons of civil behaviour 
empt.” 

pensive diamond necklace, Mrs Hedges 
angrily retaliated: “Tye no time on hand to learn civil behaviour 


from our Third Officer. A person Who can descend so low as 
to write secret lett 


Joshua, has the aud. 


> I consider jt against 
to treat such a lady with cont 
Caressing her ex 


“My love, let us not enter into 
that now.” 


Mrs Hedges said sharply: “Why not? Sin 
come up, let us enter into it fully. M 
letter with his own eyes, has he not?” 

“Spying,” said Bayard contemptuously. “Loye of power 


has made Mr Hedges sink so low that he has employed spies 
to read our letters!” 


ce the matter has 
T Johnson has seen the 
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“You might as well know, Mr Third Officer, that the 
„slimy letter penned by you shall never reach the hands of Sir 
Joshua because I have forbidden its despatch.” 

“How dare you suppress a confidential letter addressed to 
the Chairman of the Hon’ble Company?” challenged John 
Bayard. “You will have to suffer for it I warn you, and soon.” 

John Thedar and Richard Barker, Second and Third 
‘Officers respectively, of the Cassumbazar Factory and leaders 
.of the anti-Charnock group, walked up to Bayard. Granted 
that the arrival of Mr and Mrs Charnock could be excused, 
they said, Bayard had no right to insult the Hedges couple 
openly. 

Mrs Hedges stamped her feet and said: “William, I shan’t 
‘stay a moment longer in such a horrible place!” 

Seeing that the wife of her husband’s Chief wished to leave 
the party, Angela said beseechingly: “No, no, please don’t go. 
“It’s all been my fault. My presence here has caused all this 
unpleasantness. I have paid my homage to our Chief, my work 
js done. Come, Agni, take me home.” 

Bibi Charnock left the banquet hall on Charnock’s arm and 
John Bayard followed them out. 


That night, John Bayard and Charnock conferred well into 
the early hours of the morning. Charnock was feeling elated; 
he had acquired anew and powerful ally in Bayard. The two 
of them began to chalk out a plan how best a counter-offensive 
‘against Hedges could be launched. 

“I can, if I wish,” said Charnock, “have the very earth 
‘from under his feet removed.” 

“How?” 

“The ringleaders behind him are Thedar, Barker and 
‘Catchpool. I know their secrets: once out, that will mean 
their sure dismissal. They worked with Vincent before and are 
now with Hedges. Once they are gone, Hedges will be all 
‘alone.”” 

Bayard said: “I shall write home about suppression of my 
«confidential correspondence.” 

Before daybreak, Sundar Kahar and Noor Mohammed 
wounded up a number of silk merchants and weavers. They were: 
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Moniram Podar, Ramchurn Podar, Brindaban Podar ane 
Chamu Biswas. They were brought to Charnock’s residence and: 


brought along with them their carefully maintained, red canvas- 
bound, long ledger folios. 


In the morning these men | 
extortion against Thedar and 
stated, had forced them to su 
for their Personal trade on e 
As for woven silk, from time 
With several Sheets of thes 


aid before Hedges allegations of 

Barker. These two Sahebs they 
pply three to four folas of silk. 
very seer bought by the C ompany.. 
to time they had to be appeased: 
e. They showed him their book of 
Sao enasked Hedges to, weigh the bales of <ilk.to tig 
whether their first allegation was true or not, and then demande 


Payment for the extra tolas that were to be found in every 
bale. 


The two were caught red-handed. Before a DOREY Ses 
could begin, however, both submitted petitions for transfer 
elsewhere because there Was too much bickering at Cassum- 
bazar. ? f 

And, on the face of such irrefutable evidence, instead o 
dismissing them as Was to be expected, Hedges transferred them: 
to another Kuthi. 

Allan Catchpool was shrewd enough to know that Charnock 
would expose him next. He put in an application for waa 
along with the others and was promptly obliged. He accompanie 


Hedges to Malda, and from there on to Hooghly, which actually 
meant a promotion for him. 


The bitterness between Ch 
recalling those days when Hed 
in so crooked a manner, Ch 
days on end. 


arnock and Hedges grew; later 
ges led a campaign against mar 
arnock would feel disgusted for 
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one. Supported by Charnock, Ellis refused to abide by Hedges” 
order for his dismissal. 

Charnock protested against Catchpool’s promotion and 
re-employed James Harding at the Factory itself, against explicit 
orders from Hedges. Punsett at Dacca and Harvey at Malda 
joined forces with Charnock, too. 

Charnock now boasted to every one that the days of Hedges. 
were over and that he would be removed from his post any day. 

There was so much discontentment and rivalry among the 
officers of the Company at this time that even Nabob Shaesta 
Caun was disgusted and declared that the English were a 
quarrelsome race. 

News came of Rai Bulchand’s sudden demise. The unscru-- 
pulous tyrant breathed his last at Muxoodavad and his entire- 
property was confiscated by the Moghul Government. His only 
son was allowed an inheritance of just two horses and a. 
thousand rupees in cash. He enlisted in the Moghul Army 
and began to earn his living as an ordinary soldier. The Nabob’s: 
men took away even his mother’s ornaments and jewellery. 
They dug up the floors of the house and recovered a huge 
amount of hoarded money. The bed on which he slept yielded 
four and a half lakhs of rupees. Under the floor of his office- 
room was found another hoard of two lakhs. He had money 
invested, by way of loans, with local banyans; these sums, toget-- 
her with the interest accrued on them, were also collected by 
the Moghul Treasury. His Agent at Hooghly, Peremesura Das, 
was arrested by the local police. Such was the posthumous. 
reward for the infidel who served the faithful, an exemplary 
legacy left by a man who understood nothing but money when 
alive. 

The death of one such Bulchand was no cause for rejoicing, 
however, for another would soon take his place and continue 
levying taxes and extorting Nazaranas and bribes. 

And then came the other news, which spread like lightning 
to all the Kuthis; Hedges had been removed from his post. 
The President of the Council at Madras had asked for his resig- 
nation on orders received from London. But Charnock had to 
face disappointment for a second time; the Third Officer of the- 
Bay, John Bayard, superseded him to the post held by Hedges,. 
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‘The Company had let him down once again, this time without 
even troubling themselves to offer an excuse. 


Twice denied his promised Promotion, a dejected and 
morose Charnock was told by Motia: “Ihave brought you all 
this ill luck. Tama sinner, I have lost caste, therefore as long 
-as I stay in your family you will continue to be unlucky.” 

“Have you taken leave of your senses, Motia Bibi?” 

“No Saheb, I am not mad, I know perfectly well what I am 
Saying. The goondas abducted me, raped me and threw o4 
in the gutters. But I could have saved my honour by oe 
‘Seeds of dhatura or by drowing myself in the river. But no, 
liked the abandoned life of a Prostitute. I laughed and sang 
and danced for Hindus, Muslims, Parsees, Christians, yaar 
and old, able bodied men and deformed men, for AE 
who would have me at a price. It gave me pleasure to sleep 

“every night with a different man.” ms 

“But don’t you think you have atoned for all your Si 
already, by living steadily with one man for twentyone ma 7 
years? I never forced your hand to stay with me, nor di Z 
marry you or give you any social status, yet ever since Za 
‘came to know me you've never looked at another man. a 
rebuffed with scorn the advances of a most powerful cae f 
youve been a companion to me in my good days, a faithfu 
friend in my bad days, and seen me through the ups and downs 
of life with unalloyed love and devotion. You have never been 
jealous of my wedded wife, on the contrary, you have brought 
up her children as your own, And yet you feel that you have 
not atoned for your sins?” 


“You'll never be able to convince me!” said Motia firmly. 
“JI must leave you for the sake of your welfare.” 

“But where will you go?” 

“To Nabadwip. Iam going to become a vaishnavi.” 

“Now I understand. It’s those blasted Gossain Babajis 


who’ve turned your head. I am going to stop them from coming 
here.” 


“‘They’re not to be blamed, Saheb, they have given me the 
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light. It was as though she was listening to a call from some- 
where afar, and was about to fall into a trance. Charnock 
knew that look. He also knew now that he would not be able 
to force her to stay with him much longer. 

Motia had one favour to ask: “Before I go, I would like 
to have you all to myself for just one night. The memory of 
that night shall be my wherewithal for the journey ahead.” 

And a glorious night it was for them both. Charnock was. 
never in his remaining years to forget the spell under which 
that last night was spent with Motia. She had dressed for the- 
occasion. She had put on a gorgeous ghagra and a kameez,. 
pencilled her eyebrows and eyelashes with lamp black, per- 
fumed her hair with jasmine oil and her garments with the attar- 
of roses. The middle aged Motia was transformed into the 
sprightly damsel he knew of old; she laughed and sang and 
danced for him just as in the olden days, so happy and so full’ 
of vigour, like an alluring maiden of sweet sixteen. It was, 
of course, the flame flickering brightly before it went out. Their- 
moments of union that night brought them everlasting joy, 
never to be forgotten. 

The night passed as in a dream and daylight came. She- 
took the dust of his feet and a speechless Charnock had to cut the 
locks of her silken hair with his own two hands. She removed 
all her gorgeous garments and put on the saffron dyed robes 
which a vaishnavi wore, put a yellow earthen tilak on her 
forehead and a garland of kanthees round her neck. She Jook-- 
ed adorable, in a singularly strange way. 

And so Motia bade them all goodbye. Angela wept copi- 
ously, Mary and Elizabeth cried, tears fell from Charnock’s 
own eyes, but Motia’s eyes were dry; with a smile on her lips- 
she went her way, destination Nabadwip, leaving behind fragr-- 
ant memories of twentyone long years. 

Sundar Kahar went with Motia. 


In the absence of Motia, Angela had now to look after the 
children during the day and sleep with little Catherina at night.. 
Charnock began to feel lonely. 

The new officials appointed by the Nabob started anew the- 
old game of extortion. The bankers who had invested money’ 
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second appeal and the Nabob sent 
azar ordering him to bring Charnock with 
him to either Jahangir Nagar or Dacca for a personal hearing. 
‘Charnock knew exactly What such an order portended. He was 
hat happened to men once they entered the 
and that is where he would be sent if he went to 
‘either of those two places. He managed to postpone the trip 
with the influence of the Kotwal and some of the local gentry 
and kept on sending petition after petition to the Nabob. 

The Codjee of Muxoodavad did not trust farangis and plac- 
ed Charnock under house arrest with the Kotwal’s armed sentr- 
ies guarding the house. The Moghul Government had ordered 
the stoppage of all communications between the Cassumbazar 
Kuthi and the English trading headquarters at Hooghly. The 
-banyans at Cussumbazar had to stop dealing with the English 
Kuthi and trade had therefore come to a standstill. : 

Neither Charnock nor Bibi Charnock and the children were 


allowed to step outside the bungalow. Days passed, then 
‘months, 


Nabob’s jails 


in Hooghly. A 1 
ke over charge as the 
‘Chief. At long last his ambition was fulfilled! 

But his boat of fortune, having carried him thus far, seemed 
about to founder now on the very verge of success. The new 


‘Chief Officer of Hooghly, the Right Worshipful Job Charnock 


Esquire, was a prisoner in the hands of the Moghul army at 
‘Cassumbazar. 


Months passed. 
It was not a small amount t 
ransom for his freedom but fo 
‘would advance him sucha s 


hat was demanded of him as 
rtythree thousand rupees! Who 
um? How could he raise such an 
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amount while cooling his heels under house arrest? How was 
he going to become a free man again? These were the thoughts 
-running through his mind when one fine morning a palanquin 
arrived at the gate of the bungalow. 

It was a strange palanquin and so were the palanquin 
‘bearers, but from its decorations and the uniforms worn by 
tthe bearers it was obvious that the owner of it was a wealthy 
man. And he had to be a Moor, for the Badshah had forbidden 
Gentoos from riding in palanquins. 

The Moghul guardsat the gate let the palanquin in with 
marked respect. As it was set down before the steps of the 
bungalow, there emerged from it a woman covered from head 
to foot in a blue silk burkha. Noor Mohammed escorted her in 
to Angela’s chamber. 

Who was this Moor woman? 

She was the Begum of Janab Abdul Aziz. Charnock could 
not recall who Abdul Aziz was. Perhaps she was an old acqu- 
aintance of Angela’s. That would be a relief, thought Charnock; 
poor Angela would be able to enjoy herself for a while, gossip- 


ing with an old friend. 

Noor Mohammed went away. 

Angela came out of her room a little while later. 

“Come with me,” she said to her husband. “Someone you 
know has come to meet you.” 

“Someone I know?” Charnock evinced surprise. “I don’t 
remember ever having known a purdanasheen Moor lady.” 

Angela smiled: “Come on in and see.” 

A pair of red slippers, belonging to the visitor, lay on the 
doorstep. On entering the room he found the burkha clad lady 
fondling little Catherina. Imprisoned in her mehndi painted 
hands, the child began to cry. 

«Naughty girl,” said the burkha clad lady. “If mummy 
is sweeter than your aunty, then go to mummy,” and she 
handed the baby over to Angela, whereupon she promptly stopped 
crying. Angela placed her in a cradle and the lady in the burkha 
began to rock it to and fro. 

Who was this mysterious lady? Charnock tried to think 
back, trying to recall her voice. Then the lady came and stood 


before him. 
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Angela said: «Sit down sister.” 


They both sat down then, on the beautiful Kashmiri carpet 
which was laid on the floor. 

“Don’t you Tecognize me?” asked the Visitor. 

“How can 1?” asked Charnock, “I can’t see your face: 
through the burkha.” 

“Well, lama Purdanasheen and may not show my face to 
a male, though I took off my burkha before Didi. But don’t you. 
know me from my voice?’’ 

Now he remembered. In a flash his mind rushed back down 
the past, to a day when this voice had spoken in his ears, 
“Mister, you’re the first man I ever loved, Mister. I am still in 
love with you!” 

“You...you’re Mary Anne!” Charnock was astounded. 

“I was. Now I am Begum Gul Annar. Are you going to 
have me arrested as the runaway slave of Mister Elliott?” 

“I am a prisoner myself. What powers have I to get you 
into prison?” 

“Yet I was a willing enough prisoner of yours once; more 
than once and you scorned me every time.” } 

“Is that why you have come to see me now, to mock me in 
my own imprisoned state?” 

Mary Anne said in an abashed voice: “Oh no, no...I 
heard at Hooghly that you were under house arrest. I am also 


English. The same blood flows in my veins as does in yours. 
The moment I heard t 


do in order to secure his release? 


Charnock said: “If you are thinking of lending me the 
money which they are demanding, I must Say at the outset that 
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I must decline any such offer. It is not a small amount, it is a 


matter of fortythree thonsand rupees.” 
“But I can’t raise so much money in any case. . . my husband 


is a great miser.” 

“So there you are. No, the only way we can escape is the 
manner in which Shivaji did it. Some others would have to 
take our place here.” 

Mary Anne then proposed: ‘‘Suppose I take the Kotwal's 
permission and visit Bibi Charnock often. Every time I come, 
TIl bring with me a Negro slave woman who is tall and heavily 
built along with three small children. After several such visits, 
one day we can all change places. The slave will paint herself 
up and wear your clothes and I will dress up as Bibi Charnock. 
Those childern will exchange places with your children. When 
it is dark, you dressed up as the slave woman and Bibi 
Charnock in my burkha, can get into the palanquin with the 
children. We will stand on the verandah and wave you good- 
bye. The palanquin bearers will have instructions to take you 
straight to the river ghat where a fast Budgerow will be waiting 
for you. Oh, it’ll be marvellous: I'd love to put on a convincing 
act as Bibi Charnock!” 

But Bibi Charnock objected: “How will that be possible? 
We may be able to get away, but what about you? You will 
be discovered before long and the Codjee will deal with you most 
severely.” 

Mary Anne said: “Abdul Aziz is a rich Moor. I am his 
favourite Begum, Don’t you worry about me.” 

«But where’ll you get those children from?” 

“T have no dearth of slaves with children.” 

What a strange creature! Scorned in love, converted to 
another faith, this Eurasian girl was prepared to face a danger- 
ous ordeal for Charnock in answer to the call of blood. But 
was it, after all, only the call of blood? Didn't English blood 
flow in the veins of James Harding, Thedar, Barker? Mary 
Anne did not rush up to their aid. She had come to help Char- 
nock and his family escape, at a tremendous personal risk. 
Why? 
When Mary Anne had spoken just now, she had not betra- 
yed any emotion, nor shown through her voice the slightest indi- 
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cation of her inner feelings. She spoke with the voice of a 
realist. But what was the expression on her face when she spoke, 
under the burkha? Was there nothing on her face to betray 
Some of her inner feelings ? Charnock could not tell; Mary 
was a purdanasheen. 

Very well then, that is what Job Charnock will do. The 
Right Worshipful Job Charnock Esquire, Chief of Hooghly and 
Chief of Bay of Bengal will don the burkha of a Negress and 
make good his escape from Cassumbazar with his family, like 
a thief in the night. There will be no grand farewell banquet, no 
firing of muskets and blowing of trumpets, no Guard of Honour 
presented by Rajput soldiers to mark his departure. And he 
would not be set free through the use of manly weapons, but 
through the wily act of a daring Eurasian woman. How could 
Charnock ever show his gratitude to her... now that he had a 
feeling that he had already been freed! 

Yes, he would avail himself of this opportunity, offered to 


him by kind Mary Anne, and make good his and his family’s 
escape without any hesitation. 


Mary Anne’s plan succeeded perfectly. Charnock had not 
imagined that it would be so easy, after all. Their Budgerow 
was moving rapidly towards Hooghly, under cover of the 
night’s darkness, with a loyal crew pulling hard at their oars. 
They could proceed down the river only at night and would 
have to tie up by some convenient bushes on the bank during 
the daylight hours. The Kotwal’s men would never be able to 
catch up with them now. 

Job Charnock still wore his burkha for fear of men on 
passing boats either Tecognising him or becoming suspicious 
and then informing the Kotwal. He Sat with a loaded pistol on 
his lap determined not to surrender alive, 

He thought of the Negress who had put on his clothes. 
built and in masculine apparel quite 
looked the role. Charnock Was sure that from a distance, with 
his coat, trousers and hat on, and especially from a distance, 
she would never be Tecognised for what she was by the Moghul 
guards. 


And he thought about Mary Anne. She had taken off her 
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burkha before changing into Angela’s clothes. She had stood 
before him unveiled, and looked steadily into his eyes; there 
was nothing wild and rustic about her any longer. 

Mary Anne had carefully knotted her brown hair into a fine 
coiffure. She took off her kameez and kurta and put on Bibi 
Charnock’s chemise and saree. Dressed thus as a Gentoo lady, 
she bade them farewell from the porch, looking every inch the 
real regal Bibi Charnock. 

Mary Anne as Bibi Charnock. So happy she was to play 
the role! But not a word did she say to him in farewell, merely 
looked at him with calm and steady eyes. 

Charnock moved his burkha; it was sultry and stifling in 
the Budgerow. The children were asleep now. Angela had also 
removed her burkha and in the dim light of the bedchamber 
of the boat, she looked a stranger in the garments of a Moor 
woman. 

Slowly Charnock drew her into his arms: “A good girl,” he 
whispered softly, “a very good girl.” 

For a passing moment, Angela, to him, had become one 
with Mary Anne. 

“What are you thinking about ?” asked Angela. 

“Why, nothing.” 

“I know you are thinking about that girl. I am your wife, 
you can’t hide your thoughts from me.” 

“You're right. I was thinking of Mary Anne. Do you 
know, twice she wanted to give herself to me, and each time I 
refused her advances!” 

“I know, she told me. She is very much in love with you. 
How can any woman help loving you?” 

“Jt was her love for me that made her take such a terrible 
risk, And I ran away like a coward to save my own precious 
life !” 

“Let us return to Cassumbazar. I feel anxious about her, 
these Moghuls cannot be trusted. They are very cruel. If any- 
thing should happen to her, I shall never be able to forgive 
myself.” 

“I think so too. But what about the children?” 

“They'll be safe enough with didi. She’s a recluse now, 
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yet she must still be fond of the children. How far is her place 
from here?” 

“We are quite close to Nadia now. Yes, it would be a good 
idea to leave the children with Motia. Why don’t you also stay 
there?” 

“No. My place is by your side.” 

When the boat reached Nabadwip, Charnock told Abdul 
Aziz’s men to leave them there and return. $ 

It was not difficult to locate Motia’s ashram. She had puit 
a small kunja on the bank of the river and spent all her time 
singing bhajans and performing the rituals of her new found 
sect. She was very glad to receive them. 

“That’s no trouble,” she said, after hearing their plan. “My 
daughters will stay with me and we'll all be happy.” 

Still, Charnock engaged a local ayah to look after the 
children. 

Motia said: “Saheb, you’re going into the lion’s den. Let 
Sundar bhai go with you. Who knows what may happen?” 

“As you wish.” 


Motia said to Angela: “Sister, why don’t you also remain 
here?” 


“Didi, you know your Saheb. Who'll look after him if I don’t 
go : 

Motia pointed out: “But after all you're a woman. This 
might be a dangerous mission.” 

“Why ‘woman’? TIL disguise myself as aman. It'll be 
amusing. The Saheb wore a burkha and became a Bibi, now 
the Bibi will wear a kurta and become a Saheb, No one’ll know 
me for a woman.” 

“You're nothing but a simpleton,” said Motia. “Your kind 
of beauty cannot be hidden under kurtas.” 

“TIl smear myself with burnt cork.” 

“That’s right,’ said Charnock. 
ourselves. PIL wear a pair 
North Indian Moor trader.” 


“We'll have to disguise 
of false beards and dress up as a 


So it came about that the Charn 
ves heading back for Cassumbazar i 
nied by Sundar Kahar and disguised 


ock couple found themsel- 
n a hired dinghy, accompa- 
as a pair of Moor traders. 
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To hide her long hair, Angela had tied a turban over her tarboosh 
and to flatten her bosom, a bandage over her chest. She looked 
like a handsome young boy. Charnock wore a false beard dyed 
in mehndi and with the upper lip shaven clean, had the appear- 
ance of an Afghan trader. 

The dinghy could make only slow progress against the ebb 
and inspite of all the urging and encouragement given to the 
boatmen by Sundar Kahar, the boat could not be pulled any 
faster. When they finally tied up at the jetty at Cassumbazar, 
it was already late afternoon. 

Sundar said: ‘‘You’d better wait in the boat. PII go and 
make enquiries first.” 

But Bibi Charnock had become impatient. “Let's all go 
together. As it is we are late. I am terribly worried about the fate 
of that girl.” 

Where they had disembarked, it was a kind of mud flat and 
they had to wade through a boggy mire and then skirt around 
the mulberry fields cautiously before taking the road which led 
to the Kuthi. 

Flags were flying over the Dutch and the French Factories 
and they could heer the sound of music coming from the two. 
The reason for such jubilation was clear; the English had been 
ousted from Cassumbazar. The European silk trade would have 
no third rival for a long time to come. 

There was a small busti on the way. Village dogs began to 
bark at the strangers, women and children took shelter in their 
huts, frightened at the sight of foreign Moors. A few elderly 
men regarded them with suspicion from a safe distance. Sundar 
Kahar walked up to the group in order to assure the men about 
the harmless intentions of the strangers and came back to them 
with startling news. 

The Moghul guards at the English Kuthi had become incen- 
sed for some reason or other and had beheaded the English 
Chief. They had taken away his children, looted the godowns 
„and beaten up everyone they could lay their hands on. The 
English merchants had all run away. A few had hidden them- 
selves in the dwellings of mulberry cultivators. They were cap- 
tured by the sentries and given a horrible flogging. 

Charnock asked eagerly: “What happened to the Bibi?” 
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“They could not say,” replied Sundar. 


Bibi Charnock said: “Let's gouptothe Kuthi. We'll have 
to make local enquiries, People around there must know.” 

They began to walk quickly towards the Factory. They could 
see from a distance that the flag on the mast at the Factory 
had been pulled down. The flag staff itself was broken and when 
they drew nearer, they saw the havoc which the wrath of the 
Moghuls had Wrought. 

The corpse of a Rajput sentry lay in a gutter by the road. 


He had been the doorman at the Factory; his body had been torn 
to shreds by scavenging jackals, 


The porch was in shambles and through the broken door 
the 


y could see the destruction that was done to the furniture. 
All wooden ch: 


airs, tables, almirahs and desks were smashed to 
matchwood and Papers were strewn all over the floor. The bro- 


were making screeching noises as they hung loose 
from the hinges and 


moved to and fro in the breeze. A few 

pariah dogs were sniffing the floor, 
The godowns had been looted, but they did not have any 
valuable merchandise in them. When the situation was becoming 


S of expensive 


nd run away, 
“You could have done noth- 
- only as a free man you can negotiate 
you'll be able to do that now,” 

tory and walked towards their bungalow. 


they were stuck dumb 


A z ; their sockets ‘and still 
Wearing an expres: i 
The other., 
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Bibi Charnock gave a sudden gasp and hid her face on 
Charnock’s chest. She had identified the head. 

Haloed by unruly locks of dishevelled brown hair, the 
face, with its blood stained olive coloured cheeks cruelly dis- 
figured by knives and greyish blue eyes staring vacantly from 
under half closed lips, was one Charnock knew so well in life. 

Mary Anne, the favourite Begum of the rich and influential 
Moor trader Abdul Aziz, had not been spared by the blood 
thirsty Moghuls. 

Bibi Charnock began to sob on his chest. 

Charnock softly swore under his breath: “I shall avenge 
her murder!’ Two drops of tears swelled up in his eyes and 
slowly streaked down his cheeks. 

Sundar Kahar warned: “We should not tarry here, Saheb, 
if the Moghuls find us here there'll be trouble.” 

Charnock said: “Never mind the trouble, I am going to see 
that the two bodies are decently buried. That much respect these 
two have earned from me.” 

But that posed another problem. The two severed heads 
were there before them, but where were the bodies? They would 
have to enter the bungalow and look. Would there be a sentry 
inside, he wondered. Leaving Angela outside with Sundar Kahar, 
Charnock entered the compound cautiously. 

In the falling darkness, the abandoned house presented a 
scene of utter destruction and disarray. On one side of the 
verandah he spotted the headless dead body of the Negress, 
lying on the floor. The body was still dressed in Charnock’s 
clothes, though they were torn to shreds and smeared with 
blood. The uniform of the Chief Officer seemed silently to mock 
Charnock. An unknown black woman of no status had been a 
far braver person than the Right Worshipful Job Charnock 
Esquire. In silence, Charnock paid homage to the dead by kneel- 
ing in obesience. 

Now to look for the body of Mary Anne. Darkness was 
gathering and he must find the body soon. Charnock began to 
search through the rooms. It was not on the verandah or any 
where near the porch. The rooms were bereft of all furniture 
which, together with all other moveable items, had obviously 
been carried away by the Kotwal’s men. They had been unable 
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to carry away the heavier items and these they had smashed to 
Pieces in their fury. Al] his own business Papers were torn to 
shreds and strewn on the floor. 


Job Charnock Picked the body 
her body, clammy and cold in deat 
spine. The warm and soft arms 


up in his arms. The touch of 
h, sent a shiver down his 
Which had once embraced 
nd stiff with rigor mortis. 

ch reflection. Charnock bore 


> a place had to be found for the 
graves in his own compound. H 


now to look for Spades. 


Tt was dark now and they worked by Starlight, digging and 


as little noise as they could. 
Summer night, at last they finished 
as a long one and for 
had to be fairly deep, 
als would dig up the aves to feed on the 
bodies. 


Sundar Kahar laid the b 
Charnock laid the body of Ma 
the last time in his life 


oman who had loved him 
As they began filling in the grave, Bibi Charnock broke 
down completely, 


“Left-right-left-right—left—left—left— ‘bout turn—left-right- 
left-right —left—left—-right-wheel—left-right-left-right—left— 
left—” 

__ English troops were training on the parade ground at Hooghly. 
Tt was amotley crowd, comprising young Englishmen just come 
from home, local Portuguese and Eurasians, Rajputs and 
scheduled caste Gentoos. The majority were Portuguese and 
Burasians. The Portughese traders were not faring well at busi- 
ness these days and a number of men from their factories had 
joined the English army as mercenaries. The Indians wore red 
jackets and blue bordered white dhories. The soldiers marched 
and paraded in perfect formations and in a well disciplined 
manner. Bugles were sounded, drums were beaten, muskets and 
cannons were fired and the whole of Hooghly was in a state of 


excitement. 
The English had a settlement at Chadanagar and another 


d been raised there which was undergoing a similar 


out 


army ha 
training. 
Sloops and other gu 
the river; sounds of gun 
The Supreme Commander of 
Job Charnock. 
A trader by 
by virtue of his position. He had no 
experience in leading men into battle. All he had 


n boats were conducting exercises on 
fire could be heard coming from these. 
the English forces was Colonel 


profession, Charnock was elevated to this post 
previous training or 
was athorough 
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Pensation for all losses 
Sation of illegal levies, 
ed by the Badshah’s 


ay—at sea. On the West 
uld capture Mecca bound Moghul ships and 


under the Sway of the 
become the first English 


> after establishing a fortified land base 


Tal idea and the plan in a 
nutshell. 


of course, the Directors of the Company had uttered many 
a word of caution. He was enjoined to observe all the niceties 
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of a fair war. Neutral civilians, women a: i 

; l nd children were to be 
spared and those who did not obstruct the English soldiers 
should not be slain. He was told to be particularly careful about 
the sanctity of all places of worship such as mosques, temples 


pagodas and churches. 
He was also told to bear in mind at all times that this war 


was forced on them and that their real objective was to enjoy 
the rights of peaceful free trade, granted to them by the Emperor 
himself. Even so, however just the cause, wars invariably resul- 
ted in unnecessary bloodshed and looting; we, English, have 
never resorted to such an act before and it is, in fact, against our 
principles to do so. But now we have no alternative left, it is 
ejther war or the end of our business aspirations in Hindustan. 
The mighty sword of the English monarch had been unsheathed 
to defend the honour of the English nation and its lawful rights 
to trade. 

These directives from the Company had come at a time when 
Charnock was still a prisoner at Cassumbazar. 

Their slogan would be: This war has been forced on us, 
peace is our real goal. 

But Job Charnock’s personal motive in fighting the Moghuls 
was—revenge. All the pent up resentment in him wanted an 
outlet now; it did not matter whether he was well versed in the 
art of warfare, his bravery and experience of the country would 
stand him in good stead. 

There was the example of Shivaji before him. Sitting in a 
mountain cave on the Western Ghats, he directed a war upon 
the Moghuls which made the Emperor shiver on his throne. The 
English would do as much, from ships of war floating on the 
ocean waves. Charnock’s determination was further sharpened 
by the confidence he came to place on this strategy. 

Soon after his arrival at the Hooghly Factory, Charnock 
launched an all out preparatory drive with those objectives in 
view. He began to plan his campaign with the utmost care. His 
escape from Cassumbazar had worried the Moghul Government, 
but they did not propose to attack the well defended Factory at 

t was not far from the estuary 


Hooghly. Moreover, this river por t 
and there was always the possibility that Charnock might escape 


by ship to the open sea. 
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The Hindu merchants at Dacca were supporters of Char- 
nock and they began pressing his case before the Nabob. The 
Nabob, only too eager to see that a steady flow or revenue 
continued to his treasury from these foreign traders was weaned 
over from all thoughts of a direct action against Charnock for 
the recovery of the decreed amount. Instead, he resorted to 
issuing threats. i p 

The Central Government at Delhi could not remain idle in 
the face of warlike preparations by the English at Hooghly. They 
established eleven cannon emplacements on the bank of the 
Bhagirathi near Hooghly and increased the strength of the army 
under local command. Faujdar Ghani was given command of 
an army of three to four hundred cavalrymen and from three 
to four thousand infantrymen. The Faujdar, emboldened by such 
increase in the Strength of his Divisions, began now to take 
certain steps against the English. He began to interfere in their 


trade; one of the first Steps he took was to bring pressure on the 
merchants at the local bazar to stop supplying rations to the 
English army. 


Thus began a war of nerves, 


Charnock knew he would haye to leave Hooghly soon, but 


Wished to gain as much time as he could before doing so. Four- 
teen thousand bags of salt- 


yet to be shipped home ` 
and he did not have enough shi Hooghly to carry this cargo, 
Patiently he awaited the 


aking 
use of the time at his disposal by training the troops and working 
Out the sloops. 
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calling himself the future Governor of Chittagaun! There was 
a ia saying for such a person in Bengali—‘Nidhuram the 

ar, without a sword, without a shield!’ Had the Company 
only listened to him and allowed him to build a fort near the 
estuary of the Bhagirathi, Charnock could have played havoc 
with Moghul merchantmen sailing up and down the river. They 
would have had to come to terms with him then. Things would 
not have come to such a sorry pass . - the Cassumbazar Factory 
in ruins, Hooghly Factory threatened with destruction, hopes of 
capturing Chittagaun—a distant dream! 

News was brought to him one morning that three English 
soldiers were arrested by the Faujdar’s men in the bazar. 
These men had gone to purchase raticns. Hindu merchants, 
contrary to the Faujdar’s orders, had sold them food in secret 
and at inflated prices. Sentries had suddenly arrived on the spot, 
confiscated the food, beaten up the soldiers, and binding them 
with ropes, had taken the prisoners to face the Faujdar. 

Charnock was reminded of his own days as a prisoner and 
was inflamed with anger. He called a conference of prominent 
Englishmen like Frances Ellis, Captain Arbuthnot and others 
of the Factory to decide on a plan of action. One thing was 


clear, the captured soldiers must be freed. 
Charnock ordered Captain Leslie to lead a company of 


soldiers to the Faujdari and bring these prisoners back. De not 
hesitate to attack if they try to stop you. But if they don’t, there 
is no need for unnecessary bloodshed.” 

Captain Leslie led his company out of the barracks. The 
soldiers of Abdul Ghani attacked the company. The English, 
under orders from Charnock, retaliated. Muskets barked and 
swords clashed. After some brisk fighting the Moghuls retrea- 
ted, leaving seven casualties behind. There were no casualties 


on the English side. y a 
i armed strength by the English alarme 
This sudden show of armed $ g RT 


the Moghuls at Hooghly and all s¢ ae 
At long last the English were comi 
soon launch a major attack. 
The Moghuls set fire to som! 
own army, tents that were pite! 
The idea was that, with the favourab 


all sorts of rumou 
ng out in the open a 


e tents belonging to their 
to the Factory. 


hen blowing, the 


me of th 
hed close 
Je wind t 
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fire would spread to the Fac 
they had no route of escape 


valuable saltpetre and 
Factory was unharmed. 


Moghul retaliation did not stop there. The eleven cannon 


They had to capture the n 
more than a handful of soldi 


danced with joy. 


This was no tim 
to be captured 


ri 
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Hooghly town, in other words, was now in Engli 

Moghul soldiers, without any leadership, s e eee 
action against the English. Though outnumbering the English 
by many thousand heads, they fought haphazards at best while 
the sloops and ketches at Golghat, on orders from Charnock, 

opened fire on the town from the river. Thus the cit ; 
was attacked by the English both from landwards ae 
from the river at the same time; meanwhile the ebb tide 
made, and the fleet could not proceed upriver beyond a 

point which lay around the centre of the town. Panic raged 

in the city with all the cannonade that was going on and the 

English captured one of the Moghul sloops. The cannonade was 

kept up by English sloops throughout the night; houses were 

demolished, fire raged all along the bank and cries of the 
wounded and drums of the victorious English filled the night 
air. English sailors landed variously in their jigs to loot shops 
and set fire to sundry Moghul establishments. 

The three soldiers arrested by the Faujdar’s men had escaped 
from prison. One of them was beaten badly by a Moghul Sentry 
and succumbed to his injuries. Another was killed in action and 
the third was wounded. Enemy lossess numbered sixty dead, of 
which some thirty were fairly prominent men. Innumerable 
men were wounded. : 

Abdul Ghani, the Faujdar of Hooghly, was a clever man. He 
made peace overtures through the Dutch. The whole of Hooghly 
was now full of praise for the English for the courageous battles 
fought by them. The manner in which Job Charnock led his 
men to battle was appreciated by all, but it was one thing to 
occupy Hooghly town and quite another to fight the Moghul army 
as such, for Charnock did not have the necessary manpower. 
He only had about four hundred men in arms under him and 
of these the Portuguese mercenaries Were quite worthless. And 


the Company wanted him to occupy Chittagaun! 
t from England finally 


Only two of the five ships sent Ou 
arrived, and one of them had sprung & leak. Admiral Nicolson 
sailed her down to Hidgely for affecting the necessary repairs. 
The frigate <Diamond’ had sunk. There was no knowing when 
the other vessels promised by the authorities would reach Bengal. 
Their rivals, the Dutch, found the moment opportune to establish 
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a factory at Baranagar. Under these circumtances Charnock 
thought that discretion was the better part of valour and decided 
to negotiate an armistice. That would give him time to remove 
all merchandise from Hooghly to a safer centre elsewhere. 

Peace was established and the conditions were that the 
Faujdar would not, henceforth, prevent the English from buying 
rations on the market and would not, at the same time, oppose 


the English in Tecruiting local labour for their trade. 


Both sides knew, however, that such a truce was a mere 


lull in the war. Inspite of an armistice, the English did not 
hesitate to board and capture one of the Moghul ships near the 
estuary and the local Zamindar at Hidgely, who had once 
rebelled against the Moghuls, became one of the allies of 
Charnock. He Promised the English help by way of men ‘and 
materials for erecting a fort at Hidgely near the estuary, 
A long Standing dream of Charnock was now about to come 
true. With a greateful heart he accepted the proposal and 
decided to start on building work as soon as he was able to 
remove bulk of the Stores at Hooghly. At this for the planned to 
imprison a few Moghul leaders and hold them to heavy ransom. 

But Nabob Shaesta Caun was not Sitting idle either. As soon 
as he received news of the English occupation of Hooghly, he 
ordered demolition of the Pattana Kuthi. The Moghul army 


isoned all the men 
» Would also have 
ardent pleading on his behalf by the 
trader Borumull. Three h 


undred soldiers on horseback, led by 
de towards Hooghly. 


It was not possible t 
things were at such a stage. The 
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that came there from Europe to Bengal i 
have to wind up their business in aan Oe 
The Moghul Faujdar at Hooghly had become apprehensi 
enough now to start cultivating the friendship of Ch: we 
«What is the use of fighting,” id, « Breas 
ngnung, he said, “let us settle everythin 
across the table. I will see that a new Phirmaund is issued i 
the Badshah. Until then, carryon your business here on the 
strength of Parwana granted by the Nabob.” 

„But Charnock knew better than to trust these men. He 
claimed compensation from tke Moghuls, on several charges, 
to the tune of fortysix lakhs an 
The Nabob, perhaps to appease 
transferred to Dacca. 

Charnock knew we: 
only for a very brief pe: 
made by the Moghuls. 
the Moghuls could marc’ 
West. He would have to 
place on the East bank o. 
superior to Moghuls and cou 
ly. And what could be a better place for 
Sutanati, further South down the river? 

Finally he came to a decision and on the twentieth December, 
Sixteen eighty six, Charnock left Hooghly for good with all his 
men, stores, equipments and other paraphernalia. Tt was in the 
nature of a retreat, though the natives did not realise it and his 
prestige did not suffer. That was all to the good. 

Charnock’s ship came alongside the ghat at Chuttanuttee. 
This is where the future headquarters of the Chief of the Bay 


of Bengal would be situated. fd 
For Chuttanuttee, situated on the east bank of the Bhagirathi 
was a place well suited to Charnock’s plans. The river bank 


was high here and the tides were stronger than at Hooghly. Large 
deep anchorage and there already 


existed here a flourishing trade of cotton threads. During the 
days of Portuguese influence, Betor had been a trading centre. A 
few groups of businessmen belong g to the Basak and Seth 
communities, lured by business pro farangis, had 
settled down in 2 vi bank called Gobindapur. 


d twentyfive thousand rupees. 
Charnock, had Abdul Ghani 


Jl enough that he had the upper hand 
riod. One could not depend on promises 
The Factory at Hooghly was never safe; 
h an army upon it at any time from the 
establish headquarters at some suitable 
f the river. English sailors were far 
Jd defend such a base very effective- 
such a base than 
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Here they had a large area of the jungle land cleared and had 
Later they established the cotton 
miles North of Gobindapur. 
‘utianuttee, a village well known 
since the days of Akbar. Betor’s glory had diminished long 
i ad even changed its name to 
Mukwa Thana. With the foreign traders Patronising the 
cotton market, Chuttanuttee soon began to Prosper. Weavers 
came here regularly, fishermen found a good fishing ground in 
the river there and the land was fertile. The forests and 
Marshes nearby offered game for the gun and there was no 
dearth of food from It would no longer be 


over food if a base was 

thought Charnock. 

» It was a small village, composed 
ed huts and a few tiled bungalows. 

Mazumdar, had a courthouse here 


ly if one Wanted to venture 
out of doors one had to ri 
retenue of seniries and 
movement at Hooghly. The h and the Dutch 
Factories regarded her with ayi iosi 
Faujdar’s sentries ¢ 
never safe to go al 
eyes, was an admi 
Gobindapur at the earliest Opportunity to offer 
the temple of Gobindaji, 
her visit, treated her wi 
Charnock Saheb’s 


Now lived in Beng: ave picke 
and had no diffic i i i i 
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‘Goddess and prayed for the well being of her husband, the 
children and for the fulfilment of all the aspirations of her 
Saheb. 

She brought the mahaprasad back with her, cooked it 
with her own hands, and offered the dish to Charnock. Then 
she smeared his forhead with sindoor which she had also 
brought from the temple and told him that the priests at the 
temple had assured her that this sindoor would bring certain 
victory to her Saheb. “Do you know what the lady of the house 
asked me? She said that she had heard that Charnock Saheb 
had focussed a huge mirror on the Moghul camps, reflecting 
sunlight as through a lens, and had set fire to all the huts; she 
asked me if it was true. I brust out laughing when I heard this 
but I neither confirmed the rumour nor denied it.” 

Charnock smiled and said: “I have heard another story 
from the Basaks. It appears that the Moors had laid a long 
‘chain across the river to prevent movement of our ships and 
that I, unsheathing my sword, had cut the chain in two and made 
way for my ships. These Bengalis are great hands at concocting 
stories.” 

“All to the good,” said the Bibi, “In time people would 
begin to talk about your exploits as they do now about 
Kishanji”. 

Charnock said: “Do you know what the people here are 
saying about how the trouble with the Moghuls started at Hooghly 
in the first place?” 


“No, what is it? 
“Then listen to this. I was supposed to have purchased 


the Baharibag. Having cleared the compound of all the wild 
growth of shrubberies I built a new house there, three storeys 
high. When I was about to get the roof tiled, all the influential 
Sayeds of Hooghly rushed up to the Faujdar and said to him: 
when the farangis stand on the balconies of that house they 
would be able to see the inner courts of many Moghul harems, 
what would happen to the purda of the Moor ladies then? That 
would be a matter for terrible shame and so this house must at 
once be demolished. So the Faujdar ordered the masons to stop 


and that was how the quarrel started.” 


all work 
e do say the most weird things. 


Bibi said: “Really, peopl 
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But I hope this rumour of you building a nice brick house comes. 
true.” 


“Why?” 
y? For how long do you think we 


wandering from place to place. . 
hly, and now here and God alone 


build a permanent home for you, 


S so uncertain. We haven't seen 
the end of our troubles with the Moghuls yet. I am not sure 


East here we 


very energetic and 
esteem. Whenever he had the time, he 


rm 
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would come over to the Charnocks’ and gossip and play with 
the girls. 

“Well done, my boy,” said Charnock. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Eyre gratefully. 

Mary was full of enthusiasm. “Mummy, we'll have roast 
duck today. May I ask Mr Eyre to dinner?” 

Bibi Charnock said: “But haven’t you invited him already, 
Mary Charnock, without asking my leave?” 

Mary looked abashed. 

Charnock said: “A good idea. You'll dine with us tonight, 
my boy.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Eyre, «Pd consider it an honour. 
Then may I go to my quarters and change?” 

“No Mr Eyre,” cried Mary. “You can’t go. We’ll go to 
the kitchen now. I’ve learnt how to cook and you're to help 

Bibi said: “Don’t be unreasonable, Mary. Can’t you see 
Mr Eyre’s clothes are full of mud? Let him go to his room 
and change.” 

Eyre said: “I shan’t be a minute.” 

“Don't forget to come soon,” enjoined Mary. 

“J won't,” said Eyre and left. 

Mary went towards the kitchen with the ducks. 

She was only eight. Anda budding beauty. She was not 
ruddy of complexion as Charnock was, but there was a rosy 
hue about her complexion. Her face took after her mother’s, 
her hair was black but her eyes were blue. 

Looking at Mary, Charnock was sometimes reminded of 
another child of about the same age, the ten-year-old Mary 
Anne, The Eurasian girl had confided her love to him so many 
years ago. Mary was clearly devoted to Eyre. Who knew 
whether an eight-year-old could have the capacity to love any 
one. The ten-year-old Mary, rejected by Charnock, did not 
hesitate to risk her life for his sake—but he mustn’t think of 


her, Charnock said to himself. p 
Some of the goods and equipment belonging to the oa 

n shifted to Balasore and some of his persona 

ea ‘ae e was not sure whether he 


hipments were still on the ships. H 
Si to unload them here at Chuttanuttee. They may have to 


me. 
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wind up their affairs here any day. He should sell as much of 
these goods locally as he could. If business came to a standstill, 


» Waging a war in order 
continue, no matter how- 
centre of trading where 
ds for brisk buying and 
the South of Chuttanuttec. 
To the East of it was a place called Baithak Khana. Here 
ading branches, and traders. 
mbled here to close business 
hich roads led to the interior, 
nd at Baithak Khana bazar 
bands for travelling back to 
business deals. 

ar visitor to the meeting centre 
8o there every day, riding in his 


in the ships’ holds. The merchants 
Were much impressed by tales of his bravery, his show of Wealth 


and his honesty in business transactions, Business began to 
look up soon and the merchants began to press him to remain 
at Chuttanuttee instead of returning to Hooghly. Calcutta wes a 
central place for the kind of business Charnock and the Company 

ted in, they argued, and they would 
heir headquarters here. But the Right 
Hon’ble East India Compa: 


So Charnock co 
There was a big field on the ban 
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acute shortage of accommodation, not to talk about the bore 
tides in the river which frequently caused his ships to break 
moorings. Amidst all these worries the main event of the season 
had to be observed. A Guard of Honour was held on the 
parade ground, ships in stream were dressed with bunting and 
lit up with lamps, cannons were fired and a fireworks display 
was held and all in all it turned out to be quite a day. At the 
banquet table that evening arrack punch and shirazii flowed 
freely. Some deer were bagged in a forest nearby together with 
innumerable birds. The local fishermen brought in large sup- 
plies of turtles and several boatloads of fish. It was a pretty 
long time since such a lavish entertainment was organised. 
After the banquet there was much singing, dancing and merry 
making. 

Nabob Shaesta Caun sent Mr Watts to Chuttanuttee along 
with their Gentoo friend and wellwisher, Bohour Mull Mullick 
Bourcoordar and Meer Phanear. The idea was to discuss per- 
manent peace terms with Charnock. 

The conference was convened at Chuttanuttee. Discussions 
went on for days until final terms were settled; it was a twelve 
point treaty, and quite favourable to the Company. 

The Nabob’s representatives signed an agreement which had 
to be formally ratified by the Nabob, and the two went to 
Dacca to obtain the Nabob’s consent. Until they returned, 
Charnock decided to stay on at Chuttanuttee. Bohour Mull came 
to inform him one day that the Nabob had agreed to the terms 
and conditions of the treaty and his Parwana would arrive very 
soon. The year 1687 dawned on a hopeful note. 

The hopes, however, were shortlived for Charnock’s infor- 
mers had a different tale to tell. Nabob Shaesta Caun, instead 
of sending a Parwana, had despatched two thousand cavalry- 
men under his trusted lieutenant, Buxi Abdul Summud, towards 
Hooghly. He had, said the informers, severly reprimanded his 
envoys for agreeing to terms of settlement which were deroga- 
tory to the Moghuls. The signed treaty was now, therefore, just 
a ap of paper. y 
Uea E oF he Nabob’s orders issued to the hei 
Faujdars stationed at different stations in Bengal instructing 
them to see to the closure of every English factory. 
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There was only one alternat: 
Once again English w. 

from Colonel Job Ch 


ive left now, and that was war. 


island of Hidgley u of Captain Nicholson. 
The Moghul defenders of the fort had already evacuated it and 
the fort was occupied without bloodshed. 

Charnock had Temained behind at 


With the de 


=> 
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and it was found that there were some three thousand head of 
cattle on the island consisting of cows and bulls. 

Encouraging news came through from Balasore; the English 
had occupied the town and had plundered it. After a battle 
which raged for two days the city lay in ruins. It was not pru- 
dent to hold on to the seized city, however, so the English 
troops returned to Hidgley with two captured Moghul vessels, 
‘one of which carried four elephants. 

The month of May came and with it, scarcity of food. 
Many of the villagers ran away, apprehending a famine, while 
a number of others were enticed away by the Moghuls. There 
was thus shortage of labour on the island and work on rebuild- 
ing the rampart was held up. The English made a surprise raid 
on the mainland one day and returned with about one thousand 
five hundred maunds of rice. The Moghuls blockaded the island 
in retaliation. It became extremely difficult now to procure 
rations for the troops. Beef was available on the island and fish 
jn the creeks but little else. About two hundred soldiers became 
ill and a few deaths occurred every day. 

There was illness in the Charnock family, too. Bibi Char- 
nock was bedridden and so was little Catherina. Charnock 
was preoccupied in looking after the army and could not 
devote much time to looking after them. The Moghuls had 
established a long range cannon post on the opposite bank of 
the river. From there they began shelling English patrol craft 
and made it hazardous for English ships to ply on the river. 


A determined attack made one day on the cannon post resulted 
in the Moghul defenders running away; it being unsafe to remain 


in occupation of the post, the English rendered the big cannon 
useless and brought back a few small ones with them. On the 
following day the Moghuls returned to the post, reinforced it 
with heavy cannons and resumed shelling the English fleet. 

In the meanwhile, Buxi Abdul Summud arrived at Hooghly 
leading an army twelve thousand strong with the explicit orders 
of the Nabob that the dispute with the English must be settled 
once and for all, either through negotiations Or through show 
of arms. The local zamindar had until then been an ally of the 
English, but seeing the size of the army which arrived, he 
promptly went over to the other side. The Moghuls now establi- 
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shed cannon Posts all along the bank of the river and commen-- 


ced on a systematic schedule of firing salvos from these. An 
epidemic broke out on the island 


lives. Figure of those dead, which included soldiers and officials,. 


- Only one hundred able bodied men 


the Moghuls commanded several th 
Bibi Charnock’s fever showed 
Catherina was a little better, 


Ousand men. 

no sign of remission; though 
now Mary took ill. 

for Charnock. 

May, informers brought in appalling: 
ymen and two hundred musketeers. 
oats and were advancing towards the 
on the riverbank had but twentyfive 


were not stopped there, the fort was- 
doomed, 


Charnock himself now 
ful of 
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and it took a heavy toll of” 


fortress of Hidgley whereas. , 
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under these circumstances. If he tried to, not only would the 
fort fall, but a number of their ships were bound to be captured 
and the men in them massacred. 

A sense of despair overcame Charnock; Bibi Charnock,- 
bedridden as she was, offered him encouragement. “Don’t 
blame yourself for what has happened; you have done every- 
thing possible under the circumstances. Now you will have to- 
have trust in God for you have done your utmost. I have prayed 
to Mother Kali at Kalighat for you and you shall emerge victo-- 
rious, have no doubt of it. I can’t get out of bed, but in my idol 
room there is some sindoor which I brought back from the- 
temple. Smear a little on your forehead, it'll give you strength 
of mind.” 

Her faith in the gods was really moving. Charnock had 
never been able to bring himself to regard the threatening 
image of Kali with anything but distaste. But Angela’s supreme 
faith in her power seemed to strike a different chord in him 
today. With hesitant steps he approached the door of the idol 
room. He took off his shoes, opened the door and entered it. 
The sindoor was kept in a little round receptacle right in front of 
his eyes. He tooka little of it on the tip of his forefinger and 
touched his forehead with it. Curiously enough, his mind was- 
suddenly filled with a profound sense of peace. 

He returned to Angela’s bedside. As she saw the round red 
spot on her husband’s forehead, a glow of satisfaction came into- 
her eyes. 

After a while, she asked: 
me?” 

«What my dear?” 

«Give me a loaded pistoi. 

«Whatever for? Don’t te 


Moghuls along with us?” 
“No, I] am a brahmin’s d 


«Will you do something else for 


» 


ll me yowre going to fight the- 


aughter; I have never learnt the- 
e as does a kshatriya girl, but we know how to 
d that the Moghuls have carried away Lieutenant 
I am not going to surrender myself like her. Til 

e they can carry me away.” 
ole at ae that vein, Angela?” asked Charnock 
and added, “I have snatched you away from the jaws of death; 


art of warfar 
die. I am tol 
Frances’ wife. 
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how can I now, with 
“your death?” 


Bibi Charnock’ Save him a wan smile: “I knew you’d say 
that. So I have taken steps about it myself.” 

“How do you mean—steps ?”? 

“This,” she Said, and pulled out from under her Pillow a 
‘bright and shiny dagger, shaped in the form of a wriggling 


:snake; “this Will save me from such a fate, so Please don’t take 
it away from me.” 


my own hands, give you the means of 


No, Charnock would not take it away from her. Far better 
‘that she kill herself than be ravished by the Moghuls. It was 
“Said that Rajput Women, when faced With such a fate, practiced 
what was called Jauhar Brata. He wished Angela’s Brata, God 
forbid should it ever be necessary, every success, 


Angela said in a faint voice: “I haye another favour to ask 
‘of you, darling.” 


d my own children. Don’t 

ate sine a Tl yan sie. Ifthe Moghul 
e fort, P kill thi i 

killing NS em with my own hands before 

er eyes shone with d 


he Moghuls Teturn 
‘began to Superv. 


€termination 


5 ed to attack 
Ise the defene 


When she said this. 
before long. Charnock 


© personally, Cannons roared and 
pai barked as the Moghuls advanced and soon the fort 
surrounded by them on three sides. The fourth side faced 

the river and 


= there, on a clock tower, Charnock had kept two 
Mec Constant Cannonade from these managed to keep the 
SEL hordes at bay and this patch of land between tke fort 
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and the river was both a way of escape and a route for the supply 
of ammunition from the ships. Even in the face of such a. 
dire emergency, Charnock had not forgotten about the cargo- 
that lay in the fort, awaiting shipment. He availed of every lull’ 
in the battle to despatch some of the cargo to the ships that rode 
at anchor in the main river. Should he be forced to flee, he was- 
in a position to leave Hidgley with as much of the Company’s- 


merchandise as he could. 
The monsoon broke and it began to pour, but exchanges of 


fire went on unabated. 

Many of his men fell ill through exhaustion and overwork. 
Sick as she herself was, Bibi Charnock took upon herself the- 
task of nursing these men, and having such a ministering angek 
by their sickbeds, the men began to cheer up and recover. 

Charnock’s forces had now become so depleted that it was 
clear that any serious attack by the Moghuls would lead to their- 
surrender. A counsel of war was held and it was finally decided 
to abandon the fert and beat a strategic retreat. The sick were- 
at first carried to the ships and Budgerows were tied up alongside 
the bank in readiness to evacuate the rest. Four days and four 
nights were spent in this manner until the number of men in the 
fort was less than a hundred and cannons only two. 

A silver lining suddenly appeared to the dark and sombre: 
clouds. A ship arrived from Europe under the command of one: 
Captain Denham. On landing, Denham, with but seventy soldiers. 
in his company, led a daring attack on the enemy, capturing a 
number of cannon nests and setting fire to hundreds of army 
tents, before entering the fort with his men. This had dumb- 
founded the enemy, but it was at best a mere check. Some means. 
had to be found, in the absence of superior strength, to break 


the morale of the enemy. 
A fresh conference was held, and it went on into the small 


hours of the morning. Many proposals were mooted, and finally 
it was decided that the Moghuls would have to be bluffed. The: 
strategy planned was this: the English sailors on Denham’s- 
boat and those in the fort would assemble at night and under 
cover of darkness at the foot of the clock tower. Forming into 
a company there, they would march up to the fort blowing 
trumpets and beating drums, creating the impression that 


as they 
i a great fanfare With trumpets and drums 4 
ae, enone ver bank, only to return surrepti 
ance. The Strategy worked! The 
Tuse though they kept on bombar- 


Tock to send 4 responsible Saheb to 
discuss Peace terms With him, 
Richard Trenchfielq Said: “Jf you give me Permission, Sir, I 
‘will go.” 


“No,” Wouldn’t believe and trust the 
Moghuls that easily, They mmay bet: 


Tying to Put on a bluff them- 
‘selves, If they Send a high Tanking m 


oor to me as a hostage, 
+ responsible Englishman.” 


Suitable hostage 
Tanking Moor 


t to the Moghul 
dines to disc 


USS peace Proposals, 
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In a few days of negotiating, terms acceptable honourably 
‘to both parties were arrived at. These had to be confirmed 
later by the Nabob. But Buxi Abdul Summad as the personal 
representative of the Nabob, assured Charnock that the Nabob 


-would approve of the terms which were arrived at with his 


-consent. 
According to these terms the Moghuls would allow the 


English to trade as before and permit them to re-open their 
factories for this purpose; on receiving the official Parwana of 
the Nabob, they would return the goods and ships of the natives 
which they had seized. 

It was a fair enough a face saving treaty considering that 
ally in such a position of weakness that 


the English were actu: 
terms offered by the Moghuls 


they would have had to accept any 


in order to have a truce. 
Under the terms of the same treaty, Job Charnock vacated 


the fort of Hidgley and on the eleventh of July the Moghuls re- 
occupied it and took charge of the fort’s arsenal. Charnock put 
up a big show as he marched his men to the awaiting ships, 
amidst loud beating of drums and blowing of trumpets, with 
banners held high in the air. 

Charnock’s fleet sailed upstream, first to Ulleberrea and 
from there on to Tanna; they could not proceed further upstream 
than Tanna until Abdul Summad’s Dastik was reccived. 

The Nabob’s Parwana reached him there after a few days. It 
was very vaguely worded. Charnock was not at all pleased with 
it for it clearly indicated that the troubles with the Moghuls 


were not over yet. 

A vakeel was eng: 
on his behalf. 

Jt was just not possi 
hurry. The past one yea 
forty lives. And another fifty had died as a resul 
diseases. No other ships had yet come from home nor any 
reinforcement of troops. So short was Charnock in manpower 
that he found it dificult to run his cargo boats to schedule and 


business Was practical 
At Ulleberrea, 02 
nock spent nearly three mont 


aged who continued talks with the Nabob 


ble to launch into another war in a 


r’s hostilities had cost the English 
t of various 


ly ata standstill. 
the West bank of the Hooghly river, Char- 
hs. It was not a very suitable centre 
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for business and Chuttanuttee, from the opposite bank, seemed 
to beckon him. He would think nostalgically about the noisy 
bazars there and the brisk business-like transactions that went 
on under the shady Peepul tree at Baithak Khana. Merchants. 


assembled there seemed to be calling out to him, wanting to 
welcome him back in their midst. 


For a second time Job Ch 
one fine morning with his famil 


. Charnock was exhausted and felt 
tired of it all. The travails o; 


ugh, had left tell tale marks on his body. 
i as turning grey. 


urn if he showed the 
safe yet to re-open 
Malda. The Moghuls 


€ss. It was far from 
, Cassumbazar and 
ds to attack these 


villages.” 


“But such a fame is so futile, Angela,” 
aggrieved yoice, “Do 


said Charnock in an 
: you know what the H 
written to say?” 


on’ble Company has 


a 


> eet 
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ay must have praised you for your bravery,” said Bibi 
ock confidently. 

“Far from it. They have complained bitterly that Iam too 
fond of making peace. I am blamed for not favouring the plan 
for invading Chittagaun. And there was I, with not even enough 
men to defend Hooghly and Hidgley! A fine figure of a soldier 
I would have cut trying to conquer Chittagaun! When I pointed 
out the utter hopelessness of the plan, the bosses became angry 
with me. How dare I find faults with a plan approved by His 
Majesty, prepared by men who are far cleverer than I? All 
my peace overtures are motivated by greed, they say, and by the 
fact that I am actually a coward. They blame me for wishing 
to stay on in Bengal at all costs solely in the interest of my own 
personal business . . . to make money. Can you believe it, Angela, 
can you make anything of an allegation like that against a man 
who has devoted the best years of his life, aye, thirty long years 
in loyal and devoted service to his masters?” 

“Why should you care for this job, then,” demanded his 
Bibi. “Resign your post. With the connections you have built 


up in this country and the influence you wield you can be 
prosperous in your own line of business. Ours is a small enough 
family and we’ll pull on somehow until you do.” 

“But that’s not possible, Angela. That would mean compe- 
ting with the Company in the end. I have hated those Interlo- 
d have tried to put as many obstacles in 


pers all my life an: 
ble. I won’t be able to join hands with them 


their way as possi 
now and betray the Company.” 


«What are you going to do th 
«J will write and explain the W. 
said Charnock, “and I’ll make one la 
of Chittagaun. Let’s see if I am fated to 
of Chittagaun.” 
Bibi Charnock smiled: “So you've begun to 


too?’ 
“It’s sort of contagious,” 
urally 


en?” 

hole situation here in detail,” 
st effort to seize the port 
become the Governor 


believe in fate, 


> said Charnock. «With people like 
you around, I’ve nat become a bit of a fatalist. I have 
begun to respect your gods and your bralmins. I wore your 
Mother Kali’s sindoor on my forehead praying for victory, 
offered rooster sacrifices to your Panchpeers; the Christian 
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cadres have no time for me at all but dare not say anything against 
me openly because I am the Right Worshipful Job Charnock 
Esquire, Chief of Bay of Bengal and Agent of the Hon’ble East 
India Company. The Chamberlain scolded Eyre the other day 
for going native; he was Tuining himself, he complained, and 
‘came to see me about it. I packed him off on his way.” 

The Bibi said: “Eyre is a nice boy. I'd like to make him my 
son-in-law. Mary may be young in age but she’s growing up 
fast and she’s in love with Eyre.” 

“Nonsense! Are you mad? Wh: 

“But in our country Gouridan 

“No no, I don’t like al 


y she’s only just nine!” 
is quite a common custom.” 


I] that. Besides Eyre’s very much 
older than Mary.” `% 
“What of it? You married me though you are so very 
much older than me.” 


“Your case was different. You’r 


“And Mary is my daughter and she is in love with Eyre.” 

“What does a child of nine understand about love?” 

“Girls mature fast in our country.” 

“But we know nothing about Eyre’s feelings towards Mary. 
He is a pure blooded Englishman, why should he wish to marry 
a girl of mixed parentage? Just because I am his boss, I can’t 
force a nine year old minor girl on him.” 

“You mark my words, some day Eyre will let you know 
himself what his feelings towards Mary are. However, I think 


that in any case that boy deserves a Promotion now.” 
mail, 


The orderly brought in the 
The Court of Directors of the Right Honourable East India 
Company had Written again. The epistle was composed in much 
milder language now, High praises were showered on him for 


e an angel. You’re Angela.” 


ed combat operations. 
ake a dig at him. 
» that the battalion at Hidg- 
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Hindustan now asking the Moghuls to make peace with the 
English and people had been threatening to go on fasts if peace 
between Moghuls and the English was not brought about soon. 

Charnock laughed bitterly to himself. Pressure of public opin- 
ion, indeed! The Moghuls cared two figs for public opinion! As 
soon as war operations had started at Surat, Nabob Shaesta Caun 
broke all his promises. His officials started fleecing the traders all 
over again. Charnock possessed neither the strength of an army 
to fight them nor enough money to bribe them. All he could 
do now was to send his vakeel to Dacca for more negotiations. 

The Company had further instructed him to establish his 
headquarters at Ulleberrea and lay the foundation of a colony 
of English settlers there. The river was deep at its reaches and 
therefore it was a suitable place where a dry dock could be built 
for bringing in the larger ships for repairs. He was told to obtain 
a Phirmaund from the Badshah and build a suitable fort there, 
like the one at Madras. 

But Charnock had no intention whatsoever to establish a 
colony at Ulleberrea. Tf he did, he knew, the Moghul army could 
crush him any time it chose. Chuttanuttee was about the best 
place on the river, and he wrote back to the Directors to say as 
much. 
Finally the Company agreed to abide by his choice and 
wrote to say that since Agent Charnock was so very keen to 
establish the colony at Chuttanuttee, he could go ahead with 
the plans. He was cautioned, however, against extravagance. He 
he settlement in such a way that revenue 


should proceed to plan th 
collected from the settlers could be paid into the English 


treasury. 
Charnock’s efforts were crowned with success and Chutta- 


nuttee won. But in the meanwhile came another order from 
Nabob Shaesta Caun. The English must return to Hooghly and 
refrain from trying to put up pucca structures at Chuttanutee. 
He also claimed heavy compensation for losses suffered by the 
Moghuls in the war and threatened to invade the English colony 
with his troops who would be given a free hand to loot and 


plunder. 
Charnock had nei 
any intention of obeying 


ther the manpower to meet the challenge 
nor the Nabob’s command. He would 
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and was situated directly within the Moghul sp 


tter if Eyre 
another member of 


Eyre and see a lot of 
longer here he will become 

the Governor of Calcutta,” 
The Bibi said: “But that’s a lon 


§ Way off yet. In the mean- 
while I am eager to make him my son-in-law, Should something 
happen to him...” 


of oppo- 
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i h danger. Don’t 
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enough men to defend our bases and most of our sentries are 
bedridden with illness. We have reached the end of our tether 
and everything now depends on the outcome of some sound 
ambassadorial work done with good diplomacy. A highly 
dependable man must go to Dacca, or else I shall have to go 


myself.” 


“No.no,” said the worried Bibi, “you’re the one the 


Nabob’s been waiting to lay his hands on. Once he gets you 
within arm’s length... very well, let Eyre go. I shall arrange for 
a special puja offering at Kalighat.” 

Mary came running up to them. 

“Papa, is Mr Eyre going to Dacca?” 

«Yes sweetheart.” 

«pl also go.” 

«And what'll you do there?” 

«But Mr Eyre is going.” 

«But a small little girl like you can’t help him there.” 

«What do you mean ‘small little girl’? Aren't I nine?” 
came Mary’s astonished rejoinder. 

“So a nine-year, old is a grown up-eh?” chuckled Charnock. 

“Of course,” Mary asserted, “Look at orderly Ramhari 
Pathak’s daughter. She’s no more than seven and her mother’s 
that worried about her marriage,” Mary concluded soberly. 

Bibi said: ‘So you're past marriageable age now, I take it, 


and so you wish to get married?” 
Mary smiled coyly and said: “Not that I want to, you see, 


but I am already married.” 

«Whatever in the heavens do you mean!” exclaimed Bibi 

Charnock. «Where and when and to whom?” 
Mary looked affronted. “As though you peop! 


It’s quite some time that I’ve been married now.” 
«And who's yo 


ur husband, pray?” 
«Mister Eyre. The other day I was P. i 
Catherina. Mr Eyre came us. He said, 
‘How can two girls play at y So A said, 
«Well then, u become the bridegroom - 
«And what 3 


«He said, «All right 0 
e and put it round hi 


le don’t know. 
laying at marriage with 


, then you'll be the brid 
s neck. Then he put it back 


my necklac 
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around my neck and so I became Mr: 
better say a word to Catherina.” 

“What about?” 

“She wants to marry Mr Eyre, too. I’ve given her a good 
beating for being naughty. Papa, you’ll have to look for a 
husband for Catherina. I am going to Dacca with Mr Eyre.” 

Charnock showed a trace of seriousness in his voice as he 
said: “Mary, youw’re still a child. You can’t Possibly accompany 
Eyre to Dacca.” 

“No, TIl go! I want to go, Papa... 
and Charnock said, “Oh, don’t take on 

“I will, I will,” 
out of the room. 


Wishing to console her, the Bibi follow 


s Eyre. Mummy, you’d 


-” Mary began to plead 
so, Mary!” 
cried Mary in a tear choked voice and ran 


ed her out. 
On the followin 
another officer, 


Days passed, but no n 
Dacca. But Charnock did 


g morning Eyre left for Dacca along with 


ews reached them of their 


cottage for himself. He did not disobey the Nabob? 
about pucca structures and b 
walled and straw thatched. 

The cottage he buil 
ing and several wi 


fairly commodious rooms. The flo 
dung, 


s$ orders 
oth these structures were mud 


windows stood a c 


hampa tree. Flowers 
on and filled the whole r 


t f 
Pucca house come true, Angela.” Soie dream siren 
Angela said firmly: 
A cottage was 1 i 
o g also built for Allen, the Second Officer of the 
But one could Not live forever ; 
t ina 
appreciated an exhibitio ayes 


“One day it will.” 
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would never impress the natives in favour of the foreign traders. 
Charnock called for a meeting of the Council and placed before 
it a plan for a city to be built on the site of the village of 
Calcutta, drawn up by himself. 

The members of the Council did not favour the project. 
There was no knowing what was in the Nabob’s mind and plan- 
ning a new town was, therefore, putting the cart before the 
horse. But the Agent warted to hold a meeting of the Council 
to discuss this project for an agenda, so they might as well 
discuss it—that was the attitude of the members of the Council. 
There was one silver lining to the cloud: Shaesta Caun had left 
Bengal and Bahadur Caun was now the Nabob, and he might 
view the English proposal favourably. 

The plan that Charnock had drawn up for a city at Calcutta 
indicated where a bankshall must first be built on the bank of the 
river, for this was where, off the bankshall, that the English 
merchantmen must be moored or anchored. The fort would be 
right next to it. Charnock had not forgotten the lesson he had 
learnt at Hidgley. It was largely because of the fort’s proximity 
to the river that the Moghuls had been unable to seize it. There 
was wild growth of vegetation all along the bank that had to be 
cleared, a road built along the bank, lined by bungalows for the 
English. The native quarters would be situated a little distance 
away from the English settlement but a common main road for 
all and for traffic was to be built right from the main gate of the 
fort to the peepul tree at Baithak Khana. The main factory 
would be on this road, and on both sides of it would be built 
godowns, offices for the Writers, a church, a playground, a tank 
and a bazar and shops. And what was this little spot shown on 
the town plan? Not a Kali temple? But yes. The Kalighat temple, 
though a peethasthan, was rather far away; one had to get there 
either by boat or through dense forest land; a temple in the 
town itself would be more convenient for Bibi Charnock. She 
had insisted on its proper positioning on the main road and thus 
it was also there on the plan. But of course, the Council, at this 
stage, could only discuss the plan without coming to es a 
structive conclusions; they would have to wait until the Nabob’s 


decision was made. 
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England a ship carrying one 
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fortress surrounded by a river, marshy land and impenetrable 
forests.” 

“That’s nonsense,” commented Heath. “In the absence of 
a proper fort how can we wage a war? We’ll have to leave 
Chuttanuttee. Here’s an order to that effect from the Court of 
Directors.” 

«But we have distinct possibilities of arriving at an under- 
standing with the new Nabob now!” 

“To hell with the Nabob!” spat out Heath. “We will have to 
Jeave Chuttanuttee. It’s a rotten hole of a place any way and a 
hotbed of disease. The sooner we get out of here the better for 
call of us.” 

Butera 

“There will be no ‘buts’ to it. Iam the Supreme Commander 
of the English forces out here, not you. You will take your 
orders from me. I will give you till the tenth of November to 
make everything ready for our departure. We are going to invade 
‘Chittagaun after that.” 

Heath’s arrogant words hurt Charnock like lashes of a whip. 
He became purple with anger, but controlling himself as best as 
he could he said with a sneering smile: “I may point out to you 
that you have three hundred men under your command as the 
Supreme Commander out here, most of whom are Portuguese 
mercenaries. Do you feel confident of Chittagaun?”’ 

“J am a fighter belonging to the Royal Navy, and not a 
trader like you, accustomed to anticipate failures. Most certainly 
I feel confident about my ability to occupy Chittagaun.” 

Trader! Implying thereby that he was no more than a 
‘common or garden tradesman. Charnock said in a sarcastic 
voice: “Yet itis this trader who has been keeping the Company’s 
business running uninterruptedly in Eastern Hindustan through 
thick and thin for the past so many years, it was this trader who 
fought the Moghuls successfully at Hooghly and Hidgley! You 
are boasting of your bravery today, Captain Heath, but this 
trader, with a fistful of men, had stood up against many 
‘thousands of Moghul troops at Hidgley!” p 

«Worshipful Mister Charnock,” retorted Heath with some 
heat, “it is due to the tradesman-like mentality of yours that we 
are rotting in such a mire at Chuttanuttee, licking the shoes of 
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the Moors by sendin 
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are my orders.” 


T judgement, Charnock was compelled 


to make the necessary arrangements for their leaving 
Chuttanuttee, 


This meant continuous work for him for days on end; stocks. 
of various merchandise kept in the godowns hed to be sold for 
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g envoy after envoy after being repeatedly 
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Bibi Charnock lighted candles inside the cottage, but Char- 
nock continued to sit out in the dark on a coir rope laced 
charpoy. Bibi Charnock came out and tenderly caressed his 
face with her palms and felt warm tears running down his 
cheeks. 

The dreams of a city builder were melting away with those 
tears. 


The English wound up their affairs and left Chuttanuttee for 
a second time, and that too before the tenth of November. The 
moment Captain Heath heard that the Nabob had sent Mullick 
Bourcoordar to Hooghly for negotiations, he ordered immediate 
evacuation of Chuttanuttee. Wasn't this the same fellow, he 
wanted to know, who hed tricked Charnock into signing a 
‘bluff-treaty’? Well, he wouldn’t do it a second time. It was to 
be war now. They would occupy the port of C hittagaun. 

On the eigth of November the English fleet left for Balasore. 

The Charnocks were accommodated on a ship called the 
Defence. It was a sturdy square rigger of medium size which 
had recently arrived from London. 

This was the first sea voyage for Bibi Charnock and the 
children. Charnock had wanted to leave them behind at some 
safe place and had toyed with the idea of putting them up with 
Motia at Nabadwip. But Bibi Charnock would have none of it. 
A wife’s place was by the side of her husband, she had asserted. 

She lay on the bunk of asmall cabin in the stern of the vessel 
now, sea-sickness having robbed her, and her daughters, of all 
curiosity about the sea which they were seeing for the first time. 

Charnock said: “I'll arrange to get all of you ashore to a 
billet at Madras.” 

Bibi said with a wan smile: «Pd sooner drown myself in the 

“Why?” 

“Your glory is my glory. As long as you were all in all here, 
I had my status. The English ladies used to show me respect. 
With your position lowered, my prestige is also gone. Captain, 
Heath and his followers don’t bother to hide their hatred for me. 
If I were now to go to Madras, how do you think your daughters 
and your wife would be treated there?” 


sea 
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officers of petty ranks Were sometimes invited to dine at Captain 
Heath’s table, she never was. Mrs Trenchfield had begun treat- 
ing her with contempt quite Openly. 

Charnock pressed his plea no further. 

The fleet made Balasore after ca; 


to invade the city. Job Ch 
spectator. 

Charnock trained a long telesco: 
the beach. The area magnified by 
Charnock could make out but ve 
soldiers was composed of Englis 
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came up on board and saw Charnock. «Worshipful Mr 
Charnock, that was as unwise a thing to do as I have ever 
witnessed.” 

«What was unwise, Captain Haddock?” 

“Capturing that outpost at Point and Sand.” 

«And why not pray? We should be rightfully proud at the 
victory of our bold Captain Heath,” said Charnock with a hint 
of mockery in his voice. 

Haddock said: “What do you mean by ‘victory’, sir? I advised 
Captain Heath to by-pass that post and lead the attack straight on 
to the city. He didn’t to do it. God alone knows what the Moors. 
are doing by now to the English settlers in the city. I wonder if 
any of them will escape alive. If the city had been invaded first, 
we could have given them protection.” 

“That was sound advice,” said Charnock. “You mean to say 
that Captain Heath never considered it seriously?” 

“He doesn’t listen to any one, does he? Did he bother to 
consult you on war strategy, and you a veteran out here with so 
many years of experience?” 

Resentment and frustration were smouldering in Charnock, 
for Haddock had not spoken an untruth. The Agent of the East 
India Company was not consulted when armed action was plan- 
ned against the ruling Moghuls of Hindustan. Captain Heath 
was ignoring him on purpose and there was no higher authority 
on the spot to whom Charnock could complain. The Company 
had appointed Heath as the Supreme Commander, but the fact 
that he was going beyond the limit in exercising his powers, 
could not be brought home to him in any way now; Charnock 
had been rendered powerless and impotent. 

“Let’s not talk about that,” he said. “When do you people 
attack the city?” 

“Everything would now seem to depend on Heath’s pleas- 
ure,” replied Haddock. 

But they did not have to wait for long to find out. Trumpets 
were blown again and they could see the English platoon, led 
by Heath, marching away from the Point and Sand outpost and 
setting out towards the city. Bushy overgrowth on the sand 
dunes soon obstructed them from view and Charnock lowered 


his telescope. 
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Patiently pacing the Poop, Charnock waited for news. He 
was the Agent of the Company, but only inname and without 
any say in planning campaigns. So near to Balasore was he and 
yet so far away. A battle Was raging there and he had no means 
of knowing about its Progress. Hadn’t Heath said; “I am no 
hy should he bother to inform a tradesman 
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one of them from the harem, the bitch bit meso hard on the 
shoulder that I lost my shirt and finished her off with my poniard, 
I don’t think any women in the Governor’s palace escaped from 
our soldiers,” he added with relish. 

Another boat now pulled up alongside. In it were three 
English sentries trying to hold in check a huge and hefty native 
prisoner. As the man struggled with his captors, it was all they 
could do to prevent the boat from capsizing; with the greatest of 
difficulty they finally managed to bind him hand and foot with a 
length of repe thrown from the ship, and then they hoisted him 
up abroad. 

The dark man had several nasty gashes on his body and 
lay panting on deck like a wounded tiger. His round, bloodshot 
eyes, seemed to emit flames of hatred. The sentries put him in 
heavy chains. One of them kicked him on the mouth and said: 
“Lie there in chains, you bastard, until Captain Heath returns.” 

The man spat on deck with utmost contempt and sputtered: 
“You filthy, double crossing English sons of swine! Boiling in 
oil in hell wouldn’t be punishment enough for you. You didn’t 
stop at looting the house of one of the best friends of the 
English, you raped and murdered the womenfolkin his house, 
you bastard English!” 

Before the sentry could react to this, Charnock took a step 
forward towards the man. The captive was obviously a man of 
courage and must be some sort of an important person around 
Balasore. He ought not to be kept in chains like a dog, thought 
Charnock. So he stood over him and regarded him thoughtfully 
for a moment or two. Then he said: “Sentry, remove these 
chains.” 

The sentries, nonplussed, blinked at one another. One of 
them ventured to say, “Sir, the man’s a monster. He has 
knocked out three sentries already.” 

“It does not matter,” said Charnock. “My orders are to 
unchain this man.” 

EYES SI Cane 

When the chains were removed from his body the man 
glanced up at Charnock with suspicion in his eyes. 

Then he asked: “Who are you and what do you want of 
me?” 
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Charnock said: “You'd better take some rest first and yee 
you feel better we can talk.” His voice was polite but firm an 
authoritative. d 


“I will never feel better as long as I am in the hands of the 
English. Let me go.” 


“Where will you go if I let you?” 

“To my master Mirza Saheb.” 

“You are his...?”” 

“Khoja. His faithful servant.” 

“Convey, 
said Charnock. 
has been allo 
household.” 


“Who might you be?” 


“Tam the Agent of my Company: the name is Job Char- 
nock,” 


then, to Mirza Saheb my sincere apologies,” 
“I am thoroughly ashamed of myself for what 
wed to happen to him and his family and the 
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very big trade centre and our own Balasore would lose all 
importance. He would say, ‘Job Charnock knew when to fight 
and when to make peace.’ But I am afraid, after what your men 
have done here over the last few days, he has lost all faith in 
you.” 

“You are mistaken, khoja Saheb. Those men who plun- 
dered Balasore were not my men. In a manner of speaking, I 
am akind of a prisoner in their hands.” 

Mary came out on deck to call him: “Papa, mummy is 
calling you.” 

Charnock ordered the proper treatment and care of the 
captive, and after the ship’s surgeon took charge of him, went 
below deck. 

“Worshipful Mister Job Charnock,” asked Angela ina 
sharply mocking voice, “are you still the Agent of the Honoura- 
ble East India Company?” 

Taken aback at her manner, specially in the presence of a 
lady who was unknown to him, Charnock looked highly embar- 
rassed. The lady seated by her side was well dressed and very 
obviously a Papist native Christian. A crucifix was hanging 
from a necklace which she wore round her neck. 

Charnock asked: “What’s all this about Angela?” 

Bibi Charnock said in a firm voice: “I want you to take 
this seriously. The time has come for taking just and honoura- 
ble action ... that is if you still wield any power as the Agent of 
the East India Company.” 

«Well, I am the Agent of the East India Company.” 

“Then you must take due note of this complaint.” 

“Which is...?” 

“J want justice for the young lady seated by my side.” 

“Who is she ?” 

“She is Mrs Thomas, wife of a Christian trader at Balasore 
and at present a slave.” 

“A slave?” 

“Just so. Under instructions issued by your Captain Heath, 
not only she, but a number of others like her have been carried 
away from their homes, molested by the soldiers and then 
brought to our ships as slaves.” 

“But that’s atrocious!” 
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“You'd better hear fr 
is.” Then she turned t 
husband all about ite 


In a voice choked with tears, the lady said: “But what can 
I say? Whatever had to happen, has happened.” 

“Even so, let him hear about it. Let the Worshipful Agent 
of the Hon’ble Company hear from your own lips what sort of 


om her own lips how atrocious that 
o the lady and said: “Please tell my 


S committed by the Moghul army.” 
narrated her tale. 

Eurasian trader of Balasore. She had 
usband and one daughter. But every- 
e English. When news came that the 
alasore, the Moghul Governor fled the 


y the sanctity of 
a Church. The Christ 


ad huddled together in 
the Church and prayed for the whole of the night. 

Tn the morning a group of soldiers entered the Church, They 
wanted women, 


The padres tried to Teason with them but got beaten up with 
the butt ends of their muskets, , Gangs of English regulars and 
Portuguese Mercenaries then began to enter the Church, with 
Savage Just burning in their eyes. In the most pitiful manner 
Christian girls begged to be Spared in the name of Mother Mary, 
lying before the holy cross, but no one Paid them the slightest 
heed. Every Woman in that Church, Without exception, was 

eption, and after sufferin g horribly, 
and fainted, 
ow long she had remained uncons- 
0, she found herself in a boat. There 


aboard also, all being taken to the 
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English ships which rode at their anchors, to be sold later as 
slaves. 

And where was her daughter? 

She did not know. 

Bibi Charnock said: “The moment she came on board, 
knew she was a lady. I brought her into my stateroom for 
questioning. Now Worshipful Mister Agent, I demand justice.” 

Charnock said in a reproachful voice: “Why do you mock 
me, Angela? What power have I over these men! All I can 
promise is to see that she stays with you over here and that 
after the war is over we will try our very best to locate her 
daughter.” 

Bibi Charnock looked somewhat mollified. ‘Listen dear, 
but you must do something about all this. This orgy of debau- 
chery and terror started by your Captain Heath is ruining the 
reputation of your nation.” 

“I know,” said Charnock. “Something has to be done 
rightaway and I must consult Ellis and Peachie.” 

A council was convened aboard the Defence. Job 
Charnock presided and the other members were Frances Ellis 
and Jeremiah Peachie, both members of the Council of Bay of 
Bengal. They discussed the behaviour of the English soldiers 
while still directly under the leadership of Captain Heath, and 
under his orders. The rival Dutch Factory had sent in a note of 
protest against atrocities committed by the English under the 
nose of Captain Heath and against plundering of the Church. 
The issue was, what should they do about it now? Heath was 
the Supreme Commander of the armed forces, and being com- 
mitted to military operations, all of them were under his orders. 
To disobey him would be tantamount to mutiny. 

Charnock would draw a line there. He would not condone 
mutiny, leave alone being party to one. As it was, Shaesta 
Caun had been going about proclaiming that the English were 
a quarrelsome race. 

After serving the Company loyally and faithfully for so 
many long years it just was not possible for Charnock to identify 
himself with a revolt against an Officer who had been appointed 
Chief of Military Operations by his own bosses. 
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Ellis said: “Let us at least show our disapproval of his 
methods by lodging a strong protest.” 


Peachie supported him, 


Charnock agreed to this proposal. Well he knew that noth- 


ing would come of it, Heath was far too arrogant a man to 
take any note of their protests; so he suggested that full details 
of what had happened at Balasore should be posted to the 


Directors, signed by the three. This, he suggested, would have 
the desired effect. 


Suddenly Captain H 
with Captain Haddock. 

“Hatching a conspiracy, eh?” 
added, “You men are traders, 
conferences. Iam a fi 


eath entered the compartment along 


asked Captain Heath, and 
too damned fond of meetings and 
ghting man, I only understand a frontal 


essential elements in w 
Pros and cons but We peo 


it. However, Iam really surpri 
Mister Charnock, holding out for morality,” 


“And what is so surprising in that?” 


“Because you are nothing but a pagan yourself, You have 


no religion, do not obey the injuctions of Christianity, perform 
Pujas and other rituals of the Ger ive in si 


Gentoo woman, For 


ar strategy, 
ple do not 
sed at you, 


: : “Well, Well, we're 
unnecessarily wast 


c i ibbling. A Parwana 
has just arrived from the Nabob,. e informs us that Captain 
Heath’s terms for a truce would b 


Charnock was a little appeased. So the 
not trust Heath and wanted actually to de 
albeit indirectly, But he said now with an 
“Oh no, how can that be? I am not in ch, 


Nabob clearly did 
al with Charnock, 
affectation of modesty: 
arge of Operations here, 
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perhaps he doesn’t know that. How could he be wanting to 
negotiate a treaty with a common tradesman? I really can’t see 
my way to writing any such letter. Our valiant Captain must 
force the Nabob to sign the treaty at the point of his gun.” 

“I will do that,’ boasted Heath. “Ill reveal myself at 
Chittagaun. Now you simply write a petition to the Nabob.” 

“What’s your game?” asked Charnock with narrowed eyes. 

“I do not divulge secret war strategy to tradesmen.” 

“Very well, then I'll look after the drawing of the treaty. 
You will have nothing to do with it; go to war and leave 
questions regarding peace making to me.” 

Heath said with heavy sarcasm: “All right, you’re the Agent; 
but let me see how far that gets you.” 

Job Charnock drafted his own peace proposal and now there 
was the question of finding a suitable envoy to take the docu- 
ment to Balasore. 

Charnock selected Mr Ravenhill and the Governor’s khoja, 
who had been brought to the ship as a captive. He was the 
favourite companion of Mirza Oolequonder and would be able 
to hasten the acceptance of their terms. 

That was done. Peace negotiations commenced, but until a 
final decision was taken by the Nabob himself, Mirza Oolequon- 
der could not sign the treaty on his behalf. Mr Ravenhill stayed 
on at the Governor’s palace, awaiting the Nabob’s decision. 

It was on the twentythird of December that Heath suddenly 
ordered the fleet to weigh anchor and set sail for Chittagaun. 

“But we're in middle of peace negotiations!’’ protested 
Charnock. 

“Hang your negotiations,” said Heath, adding, “I am the 
boss around here and I say that we weigh anchor right away and 
set sail for Chiitagaun.” 

“Ravenhill is still at Balasore.” 

“Jt doesn’t matter. A hundred Ravenhills may be left behind 
but I do not change my decisions once they are made.” So on 
Heath’s orders the English fleet sailed eastward towards 


Chittagaun. 


Christmas that year had to be celebrated at sea. Ships were 
dressed with flags, cannons were fired and the balls splashed 
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on the heaving swells to push up fountains of frothy spray on 


Suddenly he brought a clenched fis 
wooden rail: “I am the Right Worshipful Job Charnock Esquire, 
the Agent of the Hon'ble East India Company, am I or aren’t I?” 
This broke his Teverie, for the impact of his fist on the hard 
wood of the railing had hurt. 

Then with greal 
Agent; he was also 
him completely and 
below him had begu 

His daughter M 

“Today’s a day 


t down heavily on the 


t bitterness he faced the reality. He was the 


just a figure-head. Captain Heath ignored 
looking to his example the other officers 
n to do likewise, 
ary rushed up to him with te 
for merry making, Mary,’ 
“What makes you cry; been Scrapping with yo 
broke down, sobbing hysterically, 

“Whatever is the Matter, Mary dear? 

Tn a voice choked wi i 
Eyre Tightaway, Papa, 
moment longer,” 

“Very well darling, but let the ship reach Chittagaun first. 
Dacca is not far from there. PI] send for Eyre, get two of you 
married and pack you off t pu 


ars in her eyes, 
* said Charnock, 
ur sisters?” Mary 


or else why wouldn’t Charles marry me?” 
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Mrs Trenchfield had gone too far; calling Mary a bastard 
openly before others was exceeding the limit. 

“What does bastard mean, Papa?” 

“You won’t understand it now, my dear. Mrs Trenchfield 
is a bad woman. You mustn’t pay any attention to what she 
says.” 

“Am I really a bastard, Papa?” 

“Of course not, it’s a lie,” said Charnock. “You are going to 
be married to Eyre, and then you'll know that what this bad 
woman is saying is not true. Now run along and enjoy 
Christmas.” 

“No Papa, I won’t return to the party below. You don’t 
know the names that naughty woman calls me—Gentoo, pagan, 
Eurasian!” 

“T’ll talk to Trenchfield about it. He'll warn his wife never 
to say such things again.” 

Mary went away. 

The matter of her ancestry was posing a real problem; he 
must find suitable matches for his daughters, all three of them, 
sooner or later. 

Bibi Charnock came out on deck with Mrs Thomas. Char- 
nock put ona brave smile and asked: “Well my Bibi, tonight’s 
Christmas night, why aren’t you dressed to kill?” 

Bibi Charnock said: “Oh—I didn’t feel like dressing up 
today.” 

“Think you’re getting too old for it, do you?” 

Mrs Thomas said: “I know why she hasn’t dressed today. 
It’s on account of me. I may have lost everything in the world, 
but why should she deny herself on account of me? She has 
everything to live for...such a husband, such lovely daughters!” 

Bibi said: “No, that isn’t true. I am a landlubber. I can’t 
enjoy myself with all this rolling and pitching of the ship. I feel 
sick and that is why I have not dressed. Dear, please assure Mrs 
Thomas that you'll make every effort to trace her daughter and 
that you are bound to succeed.” 

But before Charnock could open his mouth, the grief 
stricken lady said: “Please don’t give me false hopes, Mr Char- 
nock. I know well that my daughter must either be dead, or an 
inmate in a harem which is worse than being dead.” 
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“No, no, Mrs Thomas,” 
find your daughter when all 


this is over,” 
But in his heart of hearts he knew the value of such an 
assurance, “Go and change 


for the party now, Mrs Thomas,” 
he added. 


With a faint, sad smile Mrs Thomas said: “But I am a 
baptist. There’s no place for me in a Protestant party. Beside my 
days of gaiety are over; I’ve lost my husband, lost my daughter; 
there can be no Christmas for me, ever,” 

“But today is a day of Tejoicing,” pointed out Charnock, 
“for a different reason altogether which has nothing to do with 
individual happiness. The saviour was born tonight and you 
mustn’t be sad. You're young, good looking and in g00d health. 
There will be many suitors for you before long.” 

“But I wish to be Teunited with my late husband. You’ll 
see that I soon wil] be.” 

At midnight on that Christma: 
of Mrs Thomas. W. 
merry below, the lo 
herself from a yard: 


said Charnock, “we must certainly 


s day they found the dead body 
hen all aboard the Defence were making 


nesome native Christian Widow had hung 
arm of one of the masts. 


Now began Operation Chittagaun, 
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‘come to terms with the Nabob. They ought to offer themselves as 
allies of the Moghuls in defending the city from the King of 
Arrachan. Heath was totally against such a move, but found 
no supporters in the Council. Charnock proposed that they send 
‘such an offer to the Nabob and wait at anchorage until a reply 
came from him. Heath had to resign himself to the plan. He 
would wait and see, he said; he still did not believe anything that 
the Moghuls said. 

In the meantime, the Mogul Buxi established a camp on the 
riverbank opposite where the fleet had anchored and sent a 
message of welcome to English. He sent a German envoy to 
the English who also informed them that the Buxi had arranged 
for a supply of fresh rations to the ships and was eager to 
discuss arrangements for opening up trade relations with the 
English. Here was a golden opportunity if ever there was one 
for making a fair and acceptable treaty with the Moghuls. 

But Heath made no use of this opportunity. As soon as 
scouts brought in news that the Nabob had despatched five 
hundred cavalrymen towards Chittagaun, he ordered the fleet to 
sail for the Arrachan coast. 


But his tactics did not pay off. The king of Arrachan refused 
to be mellowed by expensive gifts and expressed the view that 
he had no intention of re-taking Chittagaun with the help of the 
English. 

Heath now made an attempt to enlist the support of the 
‘Crown Prince of Arrachan who had rebelled against the King. 
But he wouldn’t have any of it either. 

So once more the fleet had to weigh anchor. 

Where to, now? 

Madras, of course. To the safe anchorage of Madras, under 
the protection of the guns of Fort St George. 

Thus ended the English dream of conquering Chittagaun. 
In a futile search for allies the English fleet had roamed all over 
the Bay, cutting a sorry figure everywhere. And now, a business 
that was built up in Eastern India through patient labour lasting 
over half a century, was faced with extinction through the 
obdurate obstinacy of one man. These empty boasts of Captain 
Heath and his insisteace on short sighted plans which involved 
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city of Calcutta. He was thinking about ways and means to clear 
away the bushes and shrubberies that grew wild around the village 
of Calcutta and how best to build the township which would in 
time become a prosperous city-port, bigger even than Madras and 
Bombay, the largest such city in the whole of Asia. 

A little crab had crawled out of its hole in the sand and now 
began to wriggle up to where Charnock was sitting, but startled 
by the rustling noise made by the drawing paper in Charnock’s. 
hand, it swiftly slid back to its hole. Charnock smiled to himself. 
That crab was scared away by the rustling noise made by the 
mere paper on which the plan for the city was drawn. He was. 
convinced that a day would come when the noises made by 
masons, artisans, labourers, artificers and architects, in giving 
this plan a concrete shape, would scare away likewise the tigers. 
which roamed the marshes of Calcutta today. 


A piece of good news came at last. Ibrahim Caun, the Nabob 
of Suba Bengal, had himself written a letter to Charnock, asking 
him to return to Bengal. The imprisoned English officers had 
been freed and now he was assured, Charnock would be welcome 
back in Bengal. Charnock had had an opportunity to meet Ibra- 
him Caun before; he had interfered more than once with the 
business of the Company of Pattana. But now he seemed keen 
that foreign businessmen should resume their activities in Bengal- 
Charnock decided that it would not do to show too much eager- 
ness on his part to return to Bengal. So he wrote back to say 
that he would be only too glad to return to Bengal and resume 
business activites provided a signed Parwana was given to him by 
the Badshah himself. The Nabob promptly wrote back stating 
that the arrangements were being made but that this would take 
some time, and in the meanwhile he could return to Bengal and 
resume business activities on the strength of the Nabob’s 
Parwana. 

Yes, Charnock would return to Bengal. He must. He could. 
no longer resist the call of Chuttanuttee-Calcutta. 
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the island was the dacoits’ river, then the Sunderbans and then 
Hidgley ... all these were familar sights to Charnock. 

It was now the end of August, yet the monsoon rains were 
continuing unabated. The sky was overcast and there were frequent 
heavy passing showers. Whirlpools flowed down the muddy 
Hooghly freshers. Through the gloomy twilit day, Ch: 
the sunshine of a golden future that lay ahead. 

They were coming up to the Tanna fort now. Once he had 
been in occupation of this fort; the Moghuls were once more in 
possession of it now. Cannonade greeted him from the fort and 
the Madapollam returned the greeting with her own cannons, 
It was like two old friends patting each other on the back; the 
exchange of fire emphasised a bond of friendship, 

Heaving to, Charnock had a boat lowered and in it sent 
Stanley and MacCreath to Hooghly to take charge of the Factory 
there. 


The Madapollam then slowly sailed up river towards 
Chuttanuttec. 

Tt was at noon on the twentyfourth of August 1690, when 
she tied up alongside the ghat at Chuttanuttee, a red letter day 
in the history of the village of Calcutta. 

It was Charnock’s third visit to Chuttanuttee, and this time 
he had come fully determined to establish a townshed here for 
the English. 

The weather continued to be inclement. Incessant rain 
brought on freshets in the river, streaks of lightening knifed across 
the skies followed by rumbling noises of thunder. Charnock was 
quite used by now to working against heavy odds, knowing, at 
the same time, when to hold his horses. The town building work, 
he decided, must go on inspite of the weather; he would not beat 
a retreat this time, no matter what the odds. Here he was deter- 
mined to lay the foundation of a town which would surpass in 
every respect the city of Madras in time. 

Little dinghys, braving the wind and the rain, came up to the 
Madapollam to tie up alongside and the Madapollam’s own 
boats were also lowered. Parties of Englishmen boarded these 
and made for the shore. Charnock, Ellis, Peachie and a few 
other prominent En glishmen made their way up to the top of the 
ghat where a smiling group of native traders had assembled in 


amock saw 
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order to greet the returning Englishmen. Some dholaks were 
beaten to the accompaniment of ramsingas by musicians we 
had gathered under a spreading banyan tree. A shehnai playe' 
sweet, melodic music. The natives had defied the weather to 
organise this reception party for Job Charnock who had brought 
back the popular English traders. 

It was quite a representative gathering on the ghat. The 
Seths and the Basaks were there and a special envoy of the 
Governor of Tanna Fort had arrived to convey to Charnock the 
Governor’s official greeting, 

Tt was in an exalted frame of mind th 
greeted the crowd on the ghat. 
natives, was overwhelmed by t 


erefore, that Charnock 
He was soon surrounded by the 
heir sincerity and the unaffected 
words of welcome, patted a few on their backs, shook hands 
with others, and felt as though he was back amongst his own 
kinsmen. Someone was trying to elbow his Way through the 
surrounding crowd. Wasn’t it Sundar Kahar,,.2 

Sundar it was! 

“Saheb!” Sundar came and embraced Charnock, For a few 
moments neither of them c 


ould utter a word. Then Charnock 
asked eagerly: ‘“Motia... how’s Motia?” 


Sundar looked down in Silence and tears welled up in his 
eyes. Charnock again asked, with apprehension: “Sundar, tell 
me, how is Motia?” 


Softly said Sundar: “Didi is gone.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Cholera,” said Sundar and added, 
» Saheb, tried so much to send 
» but all to no avail, I thought r 


in my life. But God is good and you have ri 


Didi’s last wish was that I should stay with 
the rest of my life.” 


“I tried so hard to 
a message across to 
d never see you again 
eturned to us, Saheb, 
you and serve you for 


as no more. Charnock felt a stabbing ache in his 


is Was no time for mourning, they had to reach the 
ea Wading through a muddy field, 


Motia w 
heart. But th 
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ber, Mullick Bourcoordar and a few others had looted the houses. 
Whatever they could not carry away with them, they had either 
burnt or destroyed. 

Only Job Charnock’s little hut was somehow still standing. 
It needed repairs, but was otherwise in shape. Sundar said with 
evident pride: “Saheb, during your absence I looked after the 
house as best as I could. I had no money to repair it, but did as 
much as I could with my two hands.” 

In contrast, Jeremiah Peachie’s house had fallen to ruins and 
the house of Mr Ellis had been totally pulled down. 

All these will have to be built all over again. 

A town will have to be built. 


Let these mud walled shacks fall to Pieces: palaces will be 
built in their place. 


For the time being, the English will have to live aboard the 
Madapollam. 


Rebuilding work commenced soon, and si 
not yet sanctioned the buildin 


ments had to come up first. 

Godowns had to be built firs 
different grades of cloth; th 
Sentries, kitchen and dinin 


nce the Nabob had 
g of pucca houses, temporary hut- 


t, With annexes for Separating 
en residential quarters, quarters for 

g rooms for the employees, everything 
had to be built anew. The Agent’s house and Mr Peachie’s 
house were repaired first, and work on the Secretary’s office 
followed. A new house had to be built for Ellis. 


All these structures were thatched mud huts; sanction was 
still awaited from the Nabob for erecting pucca structures, 

With all this going on at Chuttanuttee, Charnock was now 
called upon to declare war on the French in India, 
renewed hostilities between the two countries in Europe 
Was treated by Charnock as a mere formality; 
Wage a war, much keener was he in concentrating on building 
Work for establishing a colony for Englishmen at Calcutta. 

It was no small matter to lay the foundations of so ambitious 
4 programme as to establish a settlement. 

For one thing, there were innumerable problems to face, 
Charnock had to cal 


1 conference after conference to settle issues 
that cropped up from time to time. 


following 
. But that 
he was not keen to 
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Bibi Charnock was after him now to get Mary manen, 
Charnock could refuse her no longer. This would be the firs 
occasion for holding a big scale celebration at the new colony. A 

Charles Eyre had returned from Dacca. He was honoure 
when the marriage proposal was brought up; diffident, perhaps, 
at Mary being underage, but so long had he really loved Mary 
and had longed to have her as his life’s constant companion, that 
was that. j 

When Charlers Eyre and Mary Charnock were united in wed- 
lock the festivals held at Chuttanuttee and Calcutta went on for 
days. Captain Hill, Secretary of the Council, made all the 
necessary arrangements to make the celebration a real success. 
His wife, a pure blooded English woman, personally took charge 
of Mary’s wardrobe and on the occasion dressed her in the 


wedding robes of an English lady of noble birth. It was a 
marriage in the Christian style, held in a thatched hut converted 
into a makeshift chap age of the Agent’s 


el. Invitation to the marri 
daughter was cordially nent person in the 
d at the Factory, 


locality. The Union J 

the English band pla and cannons were fired 
at regular intervals, s occasion was a signal 
for every one to indulge in imbibing great quantities of Shiazii, 
and so a grand time was had by all. 


ather out of place 


amidst all this celebra- 
a shade jealous, 


When Charnock was 
al, Bradyll was at Dacca along 
of the Company. He had lost much time, 
and found himself in a position where his one-time colleague 
vated in society, to wit, Eyre, who was going 
a person than the son-in-law of the Agent him- 
self. This rankled in him, and after a few drinks he picked a 
quarrel, with of all people, the Agent. 

arted over the affair 


All of it st of Charles King. 
arnock was fi 


When Ch ghting the Moghuls at Hooghly, Roger 
Bradyll was the Chief Officer of Patt 


ana Factory. He was placed 

under arrest by the Nabob. Charles King, an ex-Sergeant of the 

English Army, was a deserter and he changed places with Bradyll 
So that the latter Could escape, disguised as King. 

King was still locked up in Pattana jail and the Nabob had 
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demanded one thousand and five hundred rupees in compensa- 
tion before he would release King. 

King wrote several letters to Charnock stating that unless 
he was provided for he would have to become converted to Islam. 
Charnock had managed to sanction some twenty five rupees for 
his relief, but as to having him released from jail, the Company’s 
instructions were rather strict about deserters. 

And then Charnock remembered Mary Anne. 

King might be a deserter, but he was an Englishman. He told 
Bradyll that he must secure the release of King. 

Bradyll declared in no uncertain manner that he could not 
be bothered about King. Charnock said to him: “After all, it’s 
only a matter of one and a half thousand rupees.” 

“Where’ll I get the money from?” Bradyll asked. “I’ve 
certainly not become someone’s son-in-law overnight.” 

“Would you care to explain just what you mean by that state- 
ment, Mr Bradyll?” asked Charnock. 

“Not today,” said Bradyll, “someday, when you are no 
longer the Right Worshipful Job Charnock, but just plain Mister 
Charnock once again, I shall explain to you just what I meant. 
And believe you me, that day is not very far off. The old East 


India Company is being dissolved and a new Company is 
taking over. Remember that -. your days as the boss are 
numbered.” 


Charnock sat in gloomy silence without uttering a word. 
Roger Bradyll had not been far out in what he was saying. 
Charnock had already heard of the impending dissolution of the 
old Company and the formation, in the off ing, of a new one. 
All his powers came from the Directors of the old Company. 
With a new set of Directors, the new Company might easily 
decide to dispense with his services, 

Roger Bradyll, who had already had one too many, began 
to laugh hysterically and shout: “We'll see what happens to you 
when that time comes!” Captain Hill walked up to him and 
Temoved him by force from the banquet hall. 

But a mood of depri 


~ ession had come over Charnock and after 
this episode the party became dull. 


Town building work was not progressing satisfactorily. The 
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Moghuls had not yet sanctione 
leave alone a fort, so onl 
been built. A pucca buildi 
were taking time. 


The men lost some of their early enthusiasm and regarded 
the town building work more as a matter of routine attendance 
to a task than steps towards the fulfilment of a dream which they 
had all at one time shared. 
A road was also being built from the Peepul tree at Baithak 
Khana to the site of the fort next to the bankshall, but t 
Progressing well either, for the native coolies were 


of tigers. Two coolies had been killed before Char: 
engage armed sentries to 


But snakes 


dthe building of pucca structures, 
y afew thatched cottages had so far 
ng had been purchased, but repairs to it 


his was not 
very afraid 
nock could 


ayside foliage 


ere made worse by Surprise attacks on the 


bands of dacoits. 
d already been a sizeabl 


settlers by marauding 
There ha 
the market pl 


exempted from excise dy 

Hill’s wife became ollowing her example, wives 
of a large number of o owed suit. Charnock was 
informed that Roman C ic priests were wielding quite a lot 
of influence in the embr ady. But Charnock could 
not care less for he had d his head about things 
communal or religious. 


Both the Armenians and the Portuguese had built their 


ty. 


yonic town alre 
never bothere 
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churches here, and if some woman, of her own accord, chose 
their way of worshipping God and became a Papist, why should 
he try and prevent her? He had no call to worry about other 
people’s business. 

Besides, Charnock had to watch his step now. The success 
of his mission depended on the whims of the Moghuls. His army 
over here consisted of a bare hundred heads. If any trouble 
arose in the settlement now over religion and the Nabob came to 
heat of it, no one could predict how he would react. 

The Portuguese were offering a well armed frigate for sale, 
and Charnock paid a handsome price to possess it. Until the 
Moghuls allowed him to build a fort here, this frigate, if ever the 
need arose, could serve the purpose of a floating fortress for 
the English. A fast boat, it could easily sail down the river, 
carrying all the settlers on board and firing its cannons to keep 
pursuers at bay, should the need to evacuate Calcutta ever arise. 
Of course it was rather costly and Governor Yale would have a 
fit when he heard of its price, but Charnock did not care. He 
would take no chances in fortifying the English settlement at 
Chuttanuttee-Calcutta, with all precautions taken against a possi- 
ble retreat. 

The long awaited Phirmaund of the Badshah arrived at last 
on the seventeenth of February 1691. The Moghul Government 
had allowed the Company rights of free trade in the country 
against a lump sum payment of only three thousand rupees per 
year. 

Years of patient perseverance had finally paid off! 

Every English cannon at Chuttanuttee thunderously greeted 
the news, and the new frigate sailed up and down the river, firing 
its guns to proclaim the news to all the other settlements along 
the river. 

The English at Chuttanuttee danced in joy. Charnock him- 
self took part in the celebrations, along with the Portuguese and 
the Armenian settlers and a great many Gentoos. The bazar at 
Baithak Khana was the venue of a lot of merrymaking in which 
men and women of all castes and creeds took part. 

The Seths and the Basaks brought expensive presents which 
they laid at his feet and said: “You are our Raja now, the 
Raja of Chuttanuttee and Calcutta.” 
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heart, if you are not by my side in the last days of my life, the 
world will have no meaning for me.” 

“We can do one thing,” the Bibi said in jest, “we could 
make a suicide pact and die together.” 

Charnock remained quiet. 

Angela said: 
from you in case 


weaker every da 


“Why didn’t you tell me before? 
eon from Madras over.,..”” 


aj or any apothecary. Really 
ger your health so! Don’t you 
8? Where’ll my peace of mind 
Kaviraj Chandrasekhar tod, 
Vverything 


splashed thythmically as Charnock’s 


S up river. In the luxuriously appoin- 
harnock Tested on 


a |! a soft bed, while Charnock 
sat by her side, leaning against a few large, round pillows. A 
slave girl brought him a smoking hubble by 


bble. Charnock lifted 
its pipe and began to smoke, 


There was a worried frown on his brows. 


There were good reasons for him to worry. 
The town, building w 


made slow progres 
ted stateroom, Bibi C 


ork was not going on according to plan. 
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Tt was still forbidden to build pucca houses. Important papers 
and documents were piling up and it was clearly becoming 
unsafe to keep these in thatched cottages for a fire could break out 
any time and destroy all records. Men were living in scattered 
areas, some in huts, some in tents and others in ships. How 
long would it take to build here a fort like the one in Madras? 

Tt was difficult to maintain dicipline at a base like this. There 
were only a hundred and fifty soldiers in Captain Hill’s command. 
These included a number of Portuguese mercenaries. They had 
no barracks to live in and slept wherever they found it convenient 
to sleep. The English settlers were not getting on well with one 
another and petty quarrels and bickerings involving both the high 
and the small were occurring daily. Even their womenfolk 
quarelled among themselves. The seating arrangement at the 
church became one of the issues. Mr Charles Pale was a 
Factor inthe Company andit was his fond habit to set one 
person against another; and there was a Sergeant whose pastime 
it was to instigate duels. Captain Dorrill accused him of encoura- 
ging these men. That was not true, but still Charnock had 
taken the Sergeant severely to task. 

Aship came up from Madras which brought a report that 
Mr Trenchfield had filed a suit of libel against Charnock. 
Charnock had sent an adverse report on Trenchfield to the 
Company and this is what was supposed to have constituted 
libel. He had every right to report on the conduct of a person 
working under him, and so Charnock suspected the hand of 
Governor Yale behind Trenchfield’s action. Roger Bradyll had 
boasted that his days were numbered. Was this going to be the 
beginning of the end? 

Ships that came out from Europe brought tales of hardship 
faced by the old Company. The new Company was almost 
ready to take over, and now in old age, Charnock’s future had 
become uncertain. 

Yes, Charnock had many reasons to wear that worried frown. 

But he did not worry much. Having lived in Hindustan 
for so long he had become something of a fatalist. There was a 
time when he used to make fun of Angela because she had such 
implicit faith in fate. But looking back on the life he had lived, 
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he had now come to the conclusion that fate did indeed play a 
hand in the destiny of man. 


Bibi asked him in a low voice: 
Agni?” 

“Oh, of so many things.” 

“Don’t think too much. Loo 
can see Chuttanuttee- 


“What are you thinking of, 


k, there on the East bank you 
Calcutta. Your dream of a lifetime is coming 
true there. Once I had laughed at the plans you had drawn for 
your city. That city is now getting built yonder.” 


“I have been able to lay its foundation, yes; but I don’t 
think I shall live to see 


it completed. It was my fondest hope to 
build a city here which would, in time, compete with Madras, 
but that will have to remain a daydream where I am personally 


les I am facing even now!” 


ve to see your bad days. I know 
that my time is drawing near now.” 


voice Charnock begged of her: “Angela, 
Please don’t talk to me like that!” 

The Bibi said: “Listen Agni, my love, my last Tequest to you 
is to cremate my body on the bank of this holy Ganges according 
to our rites as dictated by the Shastras.” 

“Thad snatched you away from a pyre once, Angela, I shall 
ne be able to lay your beautiful body ona pyre With my own 

ands.” 


“No, no ... You must keep my dying wish. When my 
mortal body is teduced to ashes, Agni, my soul will be united with 
you. My last request is that I must be crem 


ated on the banks of 
the Bhagirathi. Call a few brahmins and let them look after the 
last rites.” 
Tenderly, 


Job Charnock ran his fingers through her black 
hair as the silence was broken by the reg 


ular splashing of oars by 
the boatmen on deck. 
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And then came a day when Bibi Charnock really breathed her 
last, in fulfilment of her wish to go before him. Awoman who 
had once resolved to challenge death in so dramatic a manner, 
died in her home under the most domestic surroundings imagina- 
ble after an ordinary spell of illness. : 

The whole settlement mourned her death. The flag over the 
Factory was half masted, his daughters wept, the slave girls and 
‘servants wailed aloud. But Job Charnock sat through it all like 
astone image. A large crowd gathered before the hut. Ellis and 
Peachie came to offer their condolences; Captain Dorrill, Captain 
Hill, Charles Pale—even Roger Bradyll came, but Charnock 
spoke to no one. 

Then came Kanaram Seth, Janardan Seth and the Basaks. 
All their faces were sad in mourning, but Charnock betrayed no 
‘emotion at all. 

Captain Dorrill broached the question of her funeral. He 
-was a practical minded man and had already ordered a coffin. It 
-was made of beautifully carved teak. And he had also ordered 
heaps of white flowers to lay on it. 

Then Job Charnock issued his instructions: “The Bibi’s body 
‘will be cremated—send for some brahmins.” 

There were mild mutterings of protest from the settlers... 
no matter if she was a Gentoo herself, she had been the wife of 
a Christian and she should be given a Christian burial. How can 
her body be cremated? The chaplain came over to explain to 
‘Charnock that a Christian burial would truly release her soul, 
but Charnock chased him away. 

The Seths and the Basaks were sent for. They were told to 
arrange for the cremation on the bank of the Bhagirathi. They 
began to look at each others’ faces, What sort of arequest was 
this! A farangi’s wife... once a brahmin widow, no doubt, but 
she had left the pyre of a suttee; no brahmin would ever consent 
to perform the last rites at the cremation of her body. 

Captain Dorrill gave firm orders: «Leave all such superstition 
aside and arrange for a proper cremation of Mrs Charnock’s 
body. Bring the brahmins up here by force.” 

The Seths and the Basaks went their way, looking worried. 

They did not take long in returning, looking even more 
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morose then when they went. “Saheb, no brahmins agree to 
perform the rites for fear of going to hell.” ? 
Captain Dorrill was inwardly pleased with the information. 
Charnock roared when he heard about it: “Arrest the 
brahmins and bring them here. If they don’t agree to perkorm 
the rites accordin 8 to their Scriptures, I'll use my whip on them. 
He was in a thunderous mood. 
Captain Hill immediately we 
orders, but the news ofi 


went and not a single brahmin could be fo 


Someone went an 
Chuttanuttee and Cal i i 
Charnock lost his temper 
With the news, Everyone was 
him, was he losing his mind owi 


image began to waver and showed signs of 
life. Embracing his daughter with bot 


h hands, Charnock finally 
broke down crying. 


It was decided to bury Angel 
led westward towards Laldighi 


body. A white b. 
mourners accompanied the co 


Settlers of Chuttanuttee-Cay 


cutta and also grou 
Gentoos and Moors, 


PS of Khojas, 
nationalities, Castes and 
in their dozens at the 
whole of Chuttanuttee- 
The coffin was S and the cavity 
Sundar Kahar suddenly appeared or 


; n the scene and handed 
a live rooster to Charnock, There w 


asan exchange of mean- 
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ingful glances between them. Charnock picked up the bird 
slowly and taking a knife proffered by Sundar, severed its head 
and placed the bleeding bird in the grave. 

What on earth was this? Most of the mourners and specta- 
tors wore puzzled looks. 

Sundar explained: “The Saheb is offering a fowl sacrifice to 
the Panchpeers. The brahmins did not agree to perform the 
last rites for fear of losing caste. Caste is no barrier before the 
Panchpeers. The peers will rest her soul in peace.” 

The Chaplain was annoyed. Whai was the idea in the first 
English Gentleman of Calcutta demonstrating such paganism 
for all to see? i 

But no one dared to protest against this last act by the 
bereaved Agent of the Company to the memory of his wife. 


Charnock became a changed man thereafter. He kept indoors 
all day and drank glass after glass of arrack punch. Soon he 
seemed to lose all purpose in life end refused to take any interest 
in the affairs of the Company. Charles Pale took advantage of 
his mood to set one man against another and Charnock actually 
began to enjoy the scuffles that ensued. There was a fight in 
Captain Hill’s billiard saloon over some betting and two English- 
men were about to fight it out over a duel. Captain Dorrill had 
come to Charnock with a request to intervene in the matter. 
Charnock lost his temper with him. It was the lack of a fighting 
spirit, he informed Dorrill, that was turning the English into a 
race of cowards. Since they hayen’t any enemy to fight now, let 
them fight amongst themselves. Strange logic! 

Second Officer of the Council, Ellis came to complain to 
him one day about the slip-shod manner in which apportioning 
of land to the settlers was taking place. They should prepare a 
proper scheme for allotting plots. People were building cottages 
wherever they liked. At least the area ad joining the Factory 
should be properly fenced in so that there was no encroachment. 

But Charnock paid no attention to him. He kept drinking 
jar after jar of arrack and Ellis went away disappointed. 

Why did these natives yell so much? They must learn to 
work in silence. But shouting while working was an inborn 


custom with them. For all these years Charnock had allowed 
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. “Papa, please 
-” Charnock responded 


rudely: « - Do whatever you think 


best.” 


He would tolerate the presence of only Sundar Kahar near 
him. Charnock would sit in silence and so wi 
feet; none would sa 


panionship was there between them. 


assed and then came the day 
of Bibi Charnock’: iversary. The Chaplain held 
i ock did not attend. Instead, 


he took Sunda © the grave and offered a fowl 


T Kahar with him t 

there to the Panchpeers. 
Indisciplined living 
their toll o 


d parade through his 
and fragmentary visions 
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Sundar Kahar suggested one day: “Saheb, look after your 
health. Stop drinking this poison and get yourself properly 
treated by a Surgeon or a vaidya.” 

Charnock abused him and chased him out of his room. 


Christmas of 1692 was approaching. But there were no 
preparations afoot in the new colony for holding the usual 
boisterous celebrations. Agent Job Charnock was critically ill 
in bed. Captain Dorrill had forced him to surrender to a physi- 
cal check up. And the doctor’s verdict was grim. Too much 
drinking had ruined his liver and his heart had become too 
weak; there was little hope for his life and it was only a matter of 
time now. He had prescribed some medicine, but Charnock 
destroyed the jar containing the medicine. The daughters plead- 
ed with him to take a little of it, but he refused to listen. “Bring 
me arrack,” he would shout, “bring mea barrel of arrack! Let 
me erase this ache in me with arrack punch.” 

The doctor prohibited his drinking. Charnock abused him 
in the filthiest of language. The doctor’s red face became ruddier 
as he said: “Worshipful Mr Charnock, your time is up, it is not 
even a matter of days now, but of hours. If you want, you may 
order your own coffin now and make a draft of what should be 
inscribed on your tombstone.” 

Suddenly Charnock calmed down and thanked the doctor 
in a voice full of humility: “You are an angel, Doctor,” he 
said, “I pray that your words come true.” 

The doctor said: “It’s quite clear to me that you are com- 
mitting suicide.” 

“No doctor, I am trying to make myself ready for my re- 
lease. I have struggled for a long time, all I desire now is peace, 
everlasting peace. Eyre, where is Eyre?” 

Charles Eyre, his son-in-law, came and stood before him. 

“My boy,” said Charnock. “My dear boy, my beloved son. 
Order an epitaph for my gravestone. There will be only one 
word inscribed on it—Job. Just Job. I came out to Hindustan to 
do a job of work, and that’s the only word Pd like to be remem- 


bered by.” 
“But sir,” protested Eyre, “you are the founder of the city 
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of Calcutta, the father of Calcutta. I 


swear I will build a mauso- 
leum on your grave.” 


“No, no, dear boy, don’t Waste money unnecessarily over 


this spent up, feeble old man. Only—yes, only bury me by the 
side of my dearest wife, my son.” 


mind was groping in s 
his past. 

Christmas that year could not, obviously, 
pomp and grandeur as in other years, 

No one doubted now that the curtain was 


be celebrated with 


tor nor one of his daughters 
to visit him. Sundar Kahar alone sat like a statue on the floor 
by his feet. 


The practical minded Captain Dorrill force 
day and drew upa chair to sit by his bed. 
said diffidently, “we are all Naturally sad a 


you will be bidding us goodbye forever a 
who can best repl 


efficient, able 
heir.” 


d himself in one 

“Worshipful Sir,” he 
nd sorry to know that 
nd are Worried as to 
ace you in Tunning this town. Who is the most 
and deserving man amongst us? Please name your 


Charnock said ina faint and fa. 


Itering voice: “Whom can I 
nominate? That shoul 


d be left to Our Father j 


» We Would like to know 
Suitable for carryj 


“Bayard... Ww 
once my boss, ag as and very fond of me.” 

“But sir, he is he be able to bear the 
“Then Stanley, or Ellis or Bradyll, Yes, I think Bradyll will 
fill the bill admirably.” 


“What do you mean, sir? Bradyll has 
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he had the guts to tell me off. You'll be wanting a man of guts 
here.” 

“But there is your son-in-law, Charles Eyre. Don’t you think 
he’ll make a suitable successor?” 

“Eyre is a good boy, a bright lad and I love him,” said 
‘Charnock, “but he won’t be able to shoulder the responsibility 
of Calcutta. Listen Captain, Id like a brave, cunning and a 
hard hitting man to take my place, a man who would be able to 
build a prosperous city here against overwhelming odds. I have 
failed to accomplish that task!” 

“You are the father and the founder of this Calcutta town. 
You have faced untold suffering, both with the Moghuls and no 
less with your bosses, and fought many a battle with them in 
order to establish a heaven for Englishmen ou here.” 

«I am the father of Calcutta, yes, the Raja of Calcutta!” 
There was a faint trace of sarcasm in his voice as Charnock said 
this. “No,” he continued, “no, I ask nothing of Calcutta, nothing 
at all, except a little plot of land next to my dearest wife’s grave. 
That is where I would like to be laid to rest. I want this piece 
of land for ever after; Captain, wouldn’t Calcutta honour me 
with this little piece of land?” 

“What do you mean sir, the whole of Calcutta belongs to 
you.” 

Charnock said no more; again he seemed to be descending 
into a coma. 

Yet death would not come; Christmas ceme and went and the 
new year’s day of 1695 arrived, yet he did not breathe his last. 

And then it was the tenth of January; from his sickbed 
Charnock suddenly shouted: “Bring me some punch somebody 
.. . bring me a glass of arrack punch!” 

But no one dared to defy the doctor’s orders. Job Charnock 
began to cry piteously and tried to get up from bed in order to 
fetch the drink himself. But he fell down on the floor and began 
to weep copiously. 

“They won’t even let me die in peace ... my throat is parched 
... give me some punch somebody, give me a glass of arrack 


punch please....” 
His daughters and son-in-law looked at one another in silence, 


the servants stood around, looking confused. Suddenly Sundar 
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Kahar materialised from no where with a glass of arrack in his 
hand. He held it out to Charnock. 

A smile of gratitude came to his lips as he poured the con- 

j e of the wine only he could 

Swallow, the rest trickled down his cheeks. 


glass of punch and stared gloomily 
at the distorted Teflection of his face on the curved surface of 
the empty glass. How lonesome he felt! 

No one was here he could cail his own. 

Suddenly, the glass fel] from his h 
Pieces on the floor. Job Charnock’s ha 
other glass of arrack punch to his lips. 


ands and was smashed to 
nds would never lift an- 


Abeer 


Agni Deva 
Allah 
Amburi 


Ammer-Ul-Umrah 
Angrez 
Arjuna 


Arrack 
Ashram 
Attar 


Ayurvedic 


Badshah 
Bndgerow 


Glossary of Terms Used 


A red powder used during the spring 
festival of Holi by the Hindus for 
smearing the faces and feet of elders, 
Agni—Fire; Deva—God. 

God, so addressed by the Muslims. 
Fragrant tobacco prepared in molasses 
and smoked in hubble bubbles, 
Premier Prince. 

Englishman. 

Second of the five Pandaya brothers 
mentioned in the epic Mahabharata; 
renowned for his skill in archery and 
manliness, to whom the Bhagavad Gita, 
or the ‘Song Celestial’ of the Hindus 
was revealed by Krishna, 

Liquor, usually twice-distilled. 
Hermitage. 

Oil from the essence of flowers, 
usually of Damascus roses. 
Indigenous Indian systems of both 
medicine and surgery, 

Emperor. 


Known today as bajra, houseboat 
with a sail. 
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Bakshi—Buxi 
Baksheesh 


Bankshall 
Banyan 
Begun 
Bhai 
Bhagawan 
Bhajan 
Bhang 


Bhimsen 


Bibi 
Biswanath 


Brata 


BrindavaneDwarka 


Burkha 
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Military paymaster, : 
Pecuniary gift or remuneration claim- 
ed or earned for services rendered. 
Office of the Harbour Master. 
Merchant, broker, 

Queen, or the consort of a nobleman. 
Brother. 

God, so addressed by the Hindus. 
Hymnody 

An intoxicant drink made from a 
certain herb, 

Third of the five Pandava brothers as 
Mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
known for his extraordinary strength. 
Lady in a Muslim household; wife. 
Literally—Lord of the Universe, 
Commonly referred only to Shiva, the 
third of the Hindu Trinity of Creation 
(Brahma), Preservation (Vishnu) and 
Destruction (Maheswar or Shiva). 
Reference here is to the famous temple 
at Benares, 

usually performed 
a task undertaken, 
place where Sri 
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Basti 
Champak 
Charpoy 


Chita 
Chowkidar 


Codjee, Kazee 
Cowry 


Dakshina 


Darshan 


Daroga 


Dastak 
Dewan 
Dholak 
Dhoti 


Dhatura 
Didi 
Dighi 
Dinghy 


Draupadi 


Dwapar 


Earth-walled thatched hutments of the 
poor. 

A species of flower having a heavy 
scent, 

Literally, four legged; name given to a 
cheap cot in India which is laced with 
coir rope. 

A funeral pyre. 

Officer-in-charge of a Police Station 
in the Moghul reign. Current mean- 
ing: sentry. 

Magistrate. 

Small seashells used as currency in 
India in olden days. 

It is customery in India to pay a 
certain sum of money (sometimes a 
fixed amount) to a brahmin after he is 
fed on a ceremonial occasion; also, 
the remuneration of a teacher. 

To view, the viewing of, a saintly or 
a majestic person. 

Officer-in-Charge of a Police Station 
in a village. 

A passport or a permit. 

Prime Minister or Chief Minister. 

A barrel-shaped drum. 

The cloth worn round the waist by 
Hindus. 

Seed of a plant of the same which is 
highly poisonous. Night shade berries. 
Elder sister; a term of endearment. 

A pond, tank or a lake. 

A narrow boat with up-ended stem 
and stern. 

The princess who was married to all 
the five Pandava brothers in the epic 
Mahabharata. 

One of the four Puranic eras in 
Indian mythology (the others being 
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Dwarka 
Fag 
Fakir 
Farangi 


Farman] Phirmound 
Faujdar 


Gandharya 


Gentoo 


Ghaghra 


Ghat 


Gomasta 
Goonda 
Gossain Babaji 


Gouridan 
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Satya, Treta and Kali), each being 
called a yuga. 

The kingdom of Sri Krishna. y 
Multi-coloured powder used in Holi. 
A Muslim mendicant. 

A Frank; a term used in India to 
denote the India-born Portuguese; 
also a European. 

A sealed order issued by the Badshah. 
The General commanding a Moghul 
Army; military Governor, 

Semi-gods_ in Hindu mythology. 
Reference is made here to their system 
of love marriage by exchanging gar- 
lands of flowers With only the elements 
of nature as Witnesses to the marriage. 
Derived from the word Gentile, 


there came into existence other Teligi- 
ons like Christianity and Islam which 


worn by women of 


Steps provided on the bank of a river 
Teaching down well into the water for 
the purpose of bathing, 

n accountant-cum-clerk, 
Hooligan, 
Or a Goswami—a Priest in the Vaish- 
navic Order; followers of the God 
Vishnu or Lord Krishna, 
Child Marriage, § 
meant to be con 


girl obtains Puberty; it js different 
from an engagement in the sense that 


uch marriage is not 
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Hanumanji 


Holi 


Howdah 


Jaglrdar 


Jauhar Brata 


Jai Shankar 
Jawan 
Jharoka 
Jijia 

Kaffer 


Kaliyuga 


the girl is ipso facto given away in 
marriage; Gouri—a fair maiden, aad— 
the act of giving away. 

Monkey god of the Hindus; a 
devotee of King Rama in the epic 
Ramayana, who set fire to Lanka 
city, or the legendary capital of modern 
Ceylon, with a burning piece of cloth 
tied to his tail, by leaping across what 
is now Adam’s Bridge, which separa- 
ted India from Ceylon. 

Popular spring festival in which 
coloured powder, paste and water are 
used against one another with the 
accompaniment of music and dance. 
A box-shapedsitting arrangement with 
railings placed on the back of an ele- 
phant. 

One who holds an assignment of land 
or revenue on account of military 
service. 

Self-immolation by Rajput women in 
firein preference to being captured 
alive. 

Literally, Hail to Shiva, a war cry of 
robbers in the olden days. 

A robust young man ora soldier. Used 
here in the former sense. 

A window. 

A tax imposed by Emperor Aurangzeb 
on Hindus; Jijia was removed on 
conversion to Islam. 

Non-believer; contemptuous reference 
to anon-Muslim, particularly a Hindu. 
One of the four epochs or eras in 
Hindu mythology which is said to 
have began soon after the incidents 
depicted in the Mahabharata; that 
was in the Dwaparayuga, prior to 
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Kameez 


Kanthee 


Kartal 


Kaviraj 
Kazee 
Khanjani 


Khasnavis 
Khoja 
Khol 


Kishanji 
Kotwal 
Krishna-Radha 


Kumkum 
Kunja 


Kurta 
Kuthi 


Lakshman 
M, ahabharata 
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that was the Tretayuga, and following 
Kaliyuga will be the Satyayuga, or 
the age of truth. 

Pper garment of the body worn by 
both men and women; a kind of a 
blouse or shirt. 


A necklace worn by believers in the 

Vaishnava sect. 

Two brass discs stuck together to keep 

time with bhajans, accompanied by 

dholaks or khols. 

A Physician-apothecary, 

Magistrate. 

Small brass cup: 

keep time. 

Private secretary, 

Eunuch; also a title. 

Elliptical drum usually beaten during 
ongs and dances of the 

s 


Sri Krishna. 


Superintendent of Police, 
Reference here is to the lovemaking 
between Sri 


Krishna and Radha at 
Brindayan, 


S stuck together to 


he upper garment of males. 
Literally Foreign traders in 
business houses 
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Mohalla 


Mahaprasad 


Mahout 

Majhi 

Mare Thakur, 
Na Mare Kukur 
Mehndi 


Memsaheb 

` Mirbahar 
Moor 
Mridang 
Mutasaddi 
Mutt 
Nabob 
Naib 
Nazarana 
Paik, Paiker 
Pan 


Panchpeer 


poem in existence in the world, The 
central theme is the lives and times of 
two warrings factions of the ruling 
houses of ancient India but woven 
round this are hundreds of beautiful 
tales. Mahabharata, the incidents in 
which are said to have occurred in 
the Dwaparayuga, is not regarded as 
recorded history. 

A ward, or a particular locality in a 
town. 

Prasad: fruits, sweets or cooked food 
offered to a deity and then reveren- 
tially eaten by the faithful. Maha: 
great. The term means Prasad offered 
to a living deity. 

Elephant driver, 

A boatman. 

Literally, if you hit, you are a god; 
if you don’t, you are a dog. 

Reddish juice prepared from the petals 
of a certain flower, used to decorate 
fingernails, palms and feet by women, 
Wife of a Saheb; a European lady. 
Collector of port duties, 

A Muslim. 

Akind of drum. 

A writer or clerk, 

Temple. 

Titled Governor of a Province. 
Deputy. 

Gifts presented during an audience, 
A policeman, or a runner, 

Leaf of an evergreen plant chewed 
with beetlenut and lime. 

Five saints; a Popular cult in Behar 
was the worshipping of Panchpeer 
With the sacrifice of acock. The cult 
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Pariah 
Pattela 
Parwana 


Peer 
Peethastan 


Peshkash 


Podar or Poddar 


Pucca 


Puja 


Punya 
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was primarily confined to the low 
class Muslims but later on adopted by 
the Hindus. It is not known who the 
five saints were, but they were consi- 
dered to be powerful protection for 
their devotees. 

An outcaste; an untouchable; com- 
monly referred to stray dogs. : 
A cargo carrying flat bottomed sail 
boat. 

Warrant, order, 

A saint. 

It is said in Hindu mythology (The 
Puranas) that when Shiva was carrying 
the dead body of his consort Parvati 
on his shoulders, deeply grieved by 
her demise, Vishnu let his Sudarshan 
Chakra (a deadly whirling disc said 
to obey the command of Vishnu) 
follow him and cut the corpse into 52 
Pieces. These Pieces are said to have 
fallen from Kamroop in Assam to 
Hinglaj in West Pakistan. Parvati or 
Durga or Kali, as Shiva’s consort was 
known, is worshipped by many names ` 
at temples erected in these 52 sites and 
each is known as a beethastan, or 
Holy of Holies. Kalighat near 
Calcutta is one of them. 

First fruits; tribute, 
Merchant; cashier, 


Literally, Tipe, mature, final; in terms 
of buildings, t 


hose made of bricks and 
mortar, 


Prayer before 

Teligious rituals, 
Merit earned by pious deeds; said to 
stand one in goog Stead in the next 


an image with many 


\ 
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Puranic 


Purdanasheen 


Radha 


Raja 
Rama 


Ram Nam Such Hai 


Ram Singa 
Ravana 


Sadhu 
Saheb 
Salaam 
Sanyasi 
Sateen 


incarnation and assure a place in 
heaven or paradise during the sojourn 
between births. 

Occurences in the yugas other than 
the Kali or the present yuga; mytho- 
logical. 

A woman who observes purdah, or 
seclusion from menfolk other than 
her nearest kinsmen. 

The legendary girl said to have been 
in love with Sri Krishna in Brinda- 
van. 

A Hindu king or ruler. 

Ram, the eldest son of King Dasarath 
who was said to have ruled at 
Ayodhya (Modern Oudh) in Northern 
India, is the central figure around 
whom the second great epic of India, 
the Ramayana, is composed. Rama is 
regarded as an incarnation of the God 
Vishnu, but unlike Sri Krishna of 
Mahabharata, 2n unconscious one. 
Literally, the name of Rama means 
Truth. This is uttered by mourners 
following a dead body to a place of 
cremation by Hindus in upper India. 
A variation of a long trumpet. 

The demon king of Lanka who abduc- 
ted Rama’s spouse Sita from a forest 
in which Rama lived in exile, to 
avenge the injury done to his sister 
Soorupankha. 

Saint; saintly person; mendicant. 

A European gentleman. 

A form of greeting to a superior. 

A mendicant. 

Co-wife; when a person has more than 
one wife each is known as the sateen 
to the other. 
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Sayed 


Sita 


Sarangi 
Seth; Sethji 
Shastras 
Shehnai 
Shirazii 
Shivji 


Shroff 
Sindoor 


Subedar 
Suttee 


Tabla 


Tagadagirs 
Takht 
Tilak 
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A descendent of Hazarat Mohammad, 
noble holy man. 

King Janaka was supposed to have 
found a baby girl in the earth while 
ploughing a field, which was his wont. 
She. became Princess Sita, and was. 
married toRama. The heroine of the 
epic Ramayana. 

An Indian string instrument. 

A respectable ban yan or businessman. 
The scriptures. 

An Indian wind instrument. 

A kind of wine made from grapes. 
Lord Shiva. Not to be confused with 
Shivaji, the Maratha chieftain, also 
mentioned in the book, 

Banker. 

Vermillion powder worn by women on 
their forheads between parting of the 
hair to indicate status of being married; 
Kali temples distribute sindoor to 
married women and other devotees, 
Governor of a province, 

Self immolation by a Hindu widow 
on the pyre of her dead husband in the 
belief that such an act re-united them 
in heaven where her husband would 
definitely be sent if the sacrifice was 
performed. The widow used to be 
dressed up, therefore, in bridal robes- 
It was a voluntary act by the widow. 
Suttee was abolished because it cons- 
tituted an act of Suicide. 

Small drums beaten to keep time with 
music. 

Overseers, 

Throne. 


A round mark worn on the forehead 
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Tola 
Vaidya 
Vaishnava 
Vakeel 
Vedic 


Yashoda 
Yogi 


Yunani 
Zamindars 


to indicate caste or that one has per- 
formed puja recently. 

A measure of weight, about 11 grams. 
A physician. 

Followers of Vishnu. 

Attorney or agent. 

Pertaining to the Vedas, original 
Hindu scriptures. 

The foster mother who brought up 
Sri Krishna. 

One who practices yoga. &E= 
Indigenous Muslim system of medicine. 
Landlords. 
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